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PROFOST OF ORIEL COLLEOB, OXFORD ; 
DBAir OP 0HS8TBR, fye. ^c 



Mr DBA& Ml. Protost, 

To entunerate the advantages I have derived from 
your instructions, both in regular lectures and in private 
conversation, would be needless to those acquainted with 
the parties, and to the Public, uninteresting. My object 
at present is simply to acknowledge how greatly I am 
indebted to you in respect of the present work ; not 
merely as having originally imparted to me the principles 
of the Science, but also as having contributed remarks^ 
explanations, and illustrations, relative to the most impor* 
tant points, to so great an amount that I can hardly con- 
sider myself as more than half the Author of such porticMis 
of the treatise as are not borrowed from former publica- 
tions. I could have wished, indeed, to acknowledge this 
more explicitly, by marking with some note of distinction 
those parts which are least my own ; but I found it could 
not be done. In most instances there is something be- 
longing to each of us ; and even in those parts where your 
share is the largest, it would not be fair that you should 
be made responsible for anything that is not entirely your 
own. Nor is it possible, in the case of a Science, to re- 
member distinctly how far one has been in each instance 
indebted to the suggestions of another. Information, as 
to matters of fact, may easily be referred in the mind to 
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the person from whom we have derived it : but scientific 
truths, when thoroughly embraced, become much more a 
part of the mind, as it were ; since they rest, not on the 
authority of the instructor, but on reasoning from data 
which we ourselves furnish : they are scions engrafted on 
the stems previously rooted in our own soil ; and we are 
apt to confound them with its indigenous productions. 

You yourself also, I have reason to believe, have for- 
gotten the greater part of the assistance you have afforded 
in the course of conversations on the subject ; as I have 
found, more than once, that ideas which I distinctly re- 
membered to have received from you, have not been recog- 
nised by you when read or repeated. As far, however, as 
I can recollect, though there is no part of the following 
pi^es in which I have not, more or less, received valuable 
suggestions from you, I believe you have contributed less 
to the Analytical Outline, and to the Treatise on Fallacies, 
and more to the subjoined Dissertation, than to the rest 
of the Work. 

I take this opportunity of publicly declaring, that as, 
on the one hand, you are not responsible for anything 
contained in this Work, so, on the other hand, should you 
ever favour the world with a publication of your own on 
the subject, the coincidence which will doubtless be found 
in it with many things here brought forward as my own, 
IB not to be regarded as any indication of plagiarism, at 
least on your side. 

Believe me to be. 

Dear Mr. Provost, 

Your obliged and affectionate 
Pupil and Friend, 

RICHARD WHATELY. 



PREFACE. 



The following Treatise contains the substance 
of the Article " Logic'* in the EncydoptBdia 
Metropolitana. It was suggested to me that 
a separate publication of it might prove ac* 
ceptable, not only to some who are not sub- 
scribers to that Treatise, but also to several 
who are, but who, for convenience of refer- 
ence, would prefer a more portable volume. 

I have accordingly revised it, and made such 
additions, chiefly in the form of Notes, as I 
thought hkely to increase its utility. 

I have, taken without scruple whatever ap- 
peared most valuable, from the works of for- 
mer writers ; especially the concise, but in 
general accurate, treatise of Aldrich : but 
while I acknowledge my obligations to my 
predecessors, of whose labours I have largely 
availed myself, I do not profess to be alto- 
gether satisfied with any of the treatises that 
have yet appeared; nor have I accordingly 
judged it any unreasonable presumption to 
point out what seem to me the errors they 
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contain. Indeed, whatever deference an 
Author may profess for the authority of those 
who have preceded him, the very circum- 
stance of his publishing a work on the same 
subject, proves Jhat he thinks theirs open to 
improvement. In censuring, however, as I 
have had occasion to do, several of the doc* 
trines and explanations of logical writers, luid 
of Aldrich in particular, I wish it to be under-^ 
gtood that this is not from my having formed 
a low estimate of the merits of the Compen* 
dium drawn up by the Author just mentioned, 
but, on the contrary, from its deserved popu^ 
larity,-from the impossibiUty of noticing 
particularly all the points in which we agree, 
— and from the consideration that errors are 
the more carefiiUy to be pointed out in pro- 
portion to the authority by which they are 
sanctioned. 

I have also to acknowledge assistance re- 
ceived from several friends who have at vur 
rious times suggested remarks and alteratimis. 
But I cannot avoid particularizing the Rev. 
J. Newman, Fellow of Oriel College* who 
actually conq)086d a considerable portion of 
the work as it now stands, fix)m manuscripts 
not designed for publication, and who is the 
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original author of several pages. Some valu- 
able illustrations of the importance of attend- 
ing to the ambiguity of the terms used in 
Political-Economy have been furnished by 
the kindness of my friend and former pupil* 
Mx. Senior of Magdalen College and of Lin* 
coin's Inn, now Professor of Political-Economy 
at Oxford ; they are printed in the Appendix. 
But, the friend to whom it is inscribed has 
contributed far more, and that in the most 
important parts, than all others together ; so 
much, indeed, that, though there is in the 
treatise nothing of his which has not under^ 
gone such expansion or modification as leaves 
me solely responsible for the whole, there is 
not a httle of which I cannot fairly claim to 
be the Author. 

On the utihty of Logic many writers have 
said much in which I cannot coincide, and 
which has tended to bring the study into un^ 
merited disrepute. By representing Logic 
as furnishing the sole instrument for the dis- 
covery of truth in all subjects, and as teach^ 
ing the use of the intellectual faculties in 
genial, they raised expectations which could 
not be realized, and which naturally led to a 
r^-aciion: the whole system, whose unfounded 
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pretensions had been thus blazoned forth, 
has come to be commonly regarded as utter- 
ly futile and empty : like several of our most 
valuable medicines, which, when first intro- 
duced, were proclaimed, each, as a panacea, 
infallible in the most opposite disorders ; and 
which consequently, in many instances, fell 
for a time into total disuse ; though, after a 
long interval, they were estabUshed in their 
just estimation, and employed conformably to 
their real properties. 

To explain fully the utiUty of Logic is what 
can be done only in the course of an explana- 
tion of the system itself. One preliminary 
observation only (for the original suggestion 
of which I am indebted to the same friend to 
whom this work is inscribed) it may be worth 
while to offer in this place. If it were in- 
quired what is to be regarded as the most 
appropriate intellectual occupation of MAN, 
as man, what would be the answer ? The 
Statesman is engaged with political affairs ; 
the Soldier, with miUtary ; the Mathemati- 
cian, with the properties of numbers and 
magnitudes ; the Merchant, with commercial 
concerns, &c. ; but in what are all and each 
of these employed ? Evidently in Reasoning. 
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They axe all occupied in deducing, well or 
ill. Conclusions from Premises ; each, con- 
cerning the Subject of his own particular 
business. If, therefore, it be found that the 
process going on daily in each of so many 
different minds is, in any respect, the same^ 
and if the principles on which it is conducted 
can be reduced to a regular system, and if 
rules can be deduced from that system for the 
better conducting of the process, then, it can 
hardly be denied that such a system and such 
rules must be especially worthy the atten- 
tion, not of the members of this or that pro- 
fession merely, but of every one who is 
desirous of possessing a cultivated mind. To 
understand the theory of that which is the 
appropriate intellectual occupation of man in 
general, and to learn to do that welU which 
every one will and must do, whether well or 
ill, may surely be considered as an essential 
part of a liberal education. 

Even supposing that no practical improve- 
ment in argumentation resulted from the 
study of Logic, it would not by any means 
follow that it is unworthy of attention. The 
pursuit of knowledge on curious and interest- 
ing subjects, for it^ own s?ike, is usually 
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reckoned no misemployment of time, and is 
considered as, incidentally, if not directly, 
iisefiil to the individual, by the exercise thus 
afforded to the mental faculties: all who 
study Mathematics are not training them- 
selves to become Surveyors or Mechanics: 
some knowledge of Anatomy and Chemistry 
is even expected in a man liberally educated, 
though without any view to his practising 
Surgery or Medicine. The investigation of 
a process which is peculiarly and universally 
the occupation of man, considered as man, 
can hardly be reckoned a less philosophical 
pursuit than those just instanced. 
' It has usually been assumed, however, in 
the case of the present subject, that a theory 
which does not tend to the improvement of 
ptactice is utterly unworthy of regard ; and 
then it is contended that Logic has no such 
tendency, on the plea that men may and do 
reason correctly without it: an objection 
which would equally apply in the case of 
Qrammar, Music, Ohemistry, Mechanics, ^c, 
in idl of which systems the practice must 
have existed previously to the theory. But 
many who allow the use of systematic prin- 
eij^es in other things ar« accustomed to cry 
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up Common-SenBe as the sufficient and only 
safe guide in Reasoning. Now by Common* 
Sense is meant^ I apprehend, (when the term 
is used with any distinct meaning,) an exer- 
cise of the judgment unaided by any Art or 
itystem of rules ; such as we must necessarily 
employ in numberless cases of daily occur*' 
rence ; in which, having no established prin* 
ciples to guide us, — no line of procedure, as 
it were, distinctly chalked out, — we must 
needs act on the best extemporaneous con* 
jectures we can form. He who is eminently 
skilful in doing this, is said to possess a 8U«» 
perior degree of Common-Sense. But that 
Common-sense is only our second^beat guide 
— that the rules of Art, if judiciously framed, 
are always desirable when they can be had, 
is an assertion, for the truth of which I may 
appeal to the testimony of Mankind in gene- 
ral; which is so much the more valuable, 
inasmuch as it may be accounted the testi- 
mony of adversaries. For the geniality 
have a strong predilection in favour of 
Conunon-Sense, except in those points in 
which they, respectively, possess the know- 
ledge of a system of rules; but in these 
points they deride any oiie who trusts to un- 
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aided Common-Sense. A sailor, e. g., will, 
perhaps, despise the pretensions of medical 
men, and prefer treating a disease by Com- 
mon-Sense: but he would ridicule the pro- 
posal of navigating a ship by Common-Sense, 
without regard to the maxims of nautical art. 
A physician, again, will perhaps contemn 
Systems of Political-Economy, of Logic, or 
Metaphysics, and insist on the superior wis- 
dom of trusting to Common-Sense in such 
matters; but he would never approve of 
trusting to Common-Sense in the treatment 
of diseases. Neither, again, would the archi- 
tect recommend a reliance on Common-Sense 
alone in building, nor the musician in music, 
to the neglect of those systems of rules, 
which, in their respective arts, have been 
deduced from scientific reasoning aided by 
experience. And the Induction might be 
extended to every department of practice. 
Since, therefore, each gives the preference to 
unassisted Common-Sense only in those cases 
where he himself has nothing else to trust to, 
and invariably resorts to the rules of art, 
wherever he possesses the knowledge of 
them, it is plain that mankind universally 
h^f^ their testimony, though unconsciously 
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and often unwillingly, to the preferablenes^ 
of systematic knowledge to conjectural judg- 
ments. 

It was doubtless from a strong and deli- 
berate conviction of the advantages, direct 
and indirect, accruing from an acquaintance 
vnth Logic, that the University of Oxford, 
when re-modelling their system, not only re- 
tained that branch of study, regardless of the 
clamours of many of the half-learned, but 
even assigned a prominent place to it, by 
making it an indispensable part of the exa- 
mination for the first degree. This last cir- 
cumstance, however, I am convinced has, in a 
great degree, produced an effect opposite to 
what was designed: it has contributed to 
lower instead of exalting the estimation of 
the study, and to withhold from it the earnest 
attention of many who might have applied 
to it with profit. I am not so weak as to 
imagine that any System can ensure great 
proficiency in any pursuit whatever, either 
in all students, or in a very large proportion 
of them : " we sow many seeds to obtain a 
few flowers;'' but it might have been ex- 
pected (and doubtless was expected) that a 
majority at least of successful candidates 
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would derive some benefit worth mentioning 
from their logical pursuits ; and that a con- 
siderable proportion of the distinguished can- 
didates would prove respectable, if not emi- 
nent logicians. Such expectations I do not 
oensure as unreasonable! or such as I might 
not have formed myself, had I been called 
upon to judge at that period when our expe- 
rience was all to come. But that experience 
has shown that those expectations have been 
very inadequately realized. The truth is, 
that a very small proportion even of distin- 
guished students ever become good logicians ; 
and that by far the greater part pass through 
the University without knowing any thing at 
all of it; I do not mean that they have 
not learned by rote a string of technical 
terms ; but that they understand absolutely 
nothing whatever of the principles of the 
Science. I am aware that some injudicious 
friends of Oxford will censure the frankness 
of this avowal: I have only to reply that 
such is the truth ; and that I think too well 
of, and know far too well, the University in 
which I have been employed in various aca- 
demical occupations above eighteen years, to 
apprehend danger to her reputation from 
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declaring the exact truth. With all its 
defects, and no human institution is perfect, 
the University would stand, I am convinced, 
higher in public estimation than it does, were 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
in all points respecting it, more fully known. 
But the scanty and partial success of the 
tneasures employed to promote logical stu« 
dies is the consequence, I apprehend, of the 
v/nwersality of the requisition. That which 
tmM be done by every one will, of course, 
often be done very indifferently ; and when 
the belief is once fully established, which it 
cettainly is, that anything which is indispen* 
sable to a testimonial has little or nothing to 
do with the attainment of honours, the lowest 
standard soon becomes the established one in 
the minds of the greater part ; and provided 
that standard be once reached, so as to secure 
the candidate from rejection, a greater or less 
proficiency in any such branch of study is 
regarded as a matter of indifference, as far as 
any views of academical distinction are con- 
cerned. Divinity is one of these branches ; 
and to this also most of what has been said 
concerning Logic might be considered as 
equally applicable; but, in fact, there are 
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several important diflferences between the two 
cases. In the first place, most of the students 
who are designed for the Church, and many 
who are not, have a value for theological 
knowledge independently of the requisition of 
the schools ; and on that ground do not con- 
fine their views to the lowest admissible de- 
gree of proficiency : whereas this can be said 
of very few in the case of Logic. But a con- 
sideration, which is still more to the present 
purpose, is, that Theology, not being a Sci- 
ence, admits of infinite degrees of proficiency, 
from that which is within the reach of a child, 
up to the highest that is attainable by the 
most exalted genius ; every one of which de- 
grees is inestimably valuable as far as it goes : 
if any one understands tolerably the Church- 
catechism, or even the half of it, he knows 
something of divinity ; and that something is 
incalculably preferable to nothing. But it is 
not so with a Science : one who does not un- 
derstand the principles of Euclid's demonstra- 
tions, whatever number of questions and an- 
swers he may have learnt by rote, knows 
absolutely nothing of geometry : unless he 
attain this point, all his labour is utterly lost ; 
worse than lost, perhaps^ if he is led to 
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believe that he has learnt something of a 
Science, when, in truth, he has not. And 
the same is the case with Logic, or any other 
Science. It does not admit of such various 
degrees, as a knowledge of religion. Of 
course I am far from supposing, that all 
who understand anything at all of Logic 
stand on the same level ; but I mean, what 
is surely undeniable, that one who does 
not embrace the fundamental principles of 
that or any other Science, whatever he may 
have taken on authority, and learned by 
rote, knows, properly speaking, nothing of 
that Science. And such, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, is the case with a consider- 
able proportion even of those candidates who 
obtain testimonials, including many who gain 
distinction. There are some persons, (pro- 
bably not above one in ten, of such as have 
in other respects tolerable abilities,) who are 
physically incapable of the degree of steady 
abstraction requisite for really embracing the 
principles of Logic or of any other Science, 
whatever pains may be taken by themselves 
or their teachers. But there is a much 
greater number to whom this is a great diffi- 
cultyy though not an impossibility ; and who 
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havingt ,of course, a strong disinclination to 
8uch a study, look naturally to the very lowest 
admissible standard. And the example of 
such examinations in Logic as must be ex« 
|iected in the case of men of these descrip- 
tions, tends> in combination with popular pre- 
judice, to degrade the study altogether in the 
minds of the greater part. It was from these 
considerations, perhaps, that it was proposed, 
]K>t long since, to leave the study of Logic 
altogether to the option of the candidates ; 
but the suggestion was rejected ; the majo* 
rity aK)eariDg to think (in which opinion I 
most fully coincide) that, so strongly as the 
tide of popular opinion sets against the studyt 
the result would have been, within a few 
years, an almost universal neglect of that 
Science* Matters were left accordingly, in 
respect of this point, on their former footiqg ; 
which I am convinced is far preferable to the 
proposed alteration. But there is a middle 
course between these two, which I am per^ 
suaded would be infinitely preferable to either ; 
a persuasion which I have long entertained, 
and which is confirmed by every day's obser- 
vations and reflections, of which few, I believe, 
have bestowed more on this subject* Let the 
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Study of Logic be made optional to thc^e who 
are mereb/ candidates for a degree^ but indis- 
pensable to the attainment of academical 
hoTiowrSj and I am ready to pledge myself that 
it would speedily b^in^ and progressively 
continue, to rise in estimation and to be w^jor 
died with real profit. The examination might 
then, without any hardship, be made a strict 
<me ; since no one could complain that a cer- 
tain moderate degree of scientific ability, and 
a resolution to apply to a certain prescribed 
study, should be the conditions of obtaining 
distinction. The far greater part would still 
study Logic, since there would be (as now) 
but few who would be willing to exclude 
themselves from the possibihty of obtaining 
distinction ; but it would be studied with a 
very different mind, when ennobled, as it were, 
by being made part of the passport to Urn- 
versity4ionours, and when a proficiency in it 
came to be regarded generally as an honours- 
able distinction. And in proportion as the 
number increased of those who really und^- 
stood the Science the number would increase 
of such as would value it on higher and better 
grounds. It would in time come to be better 
known, and bettor appreciated by aA the w^ 
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informed part of society. These effects could 
not indeed be expected to show themselves 
fuJOy fill after a considerable lapse of time ; 
but that the change would he^n to appear, 
and that very decidedly, within three or four 
years, I am perfectly confident. My earnest 
virishes for so important, yet so easy and sim- 
ple an alteration are not unaccompanied with 
sanguine hopes that, before long, it may take 
place ; from the candid and judicious readi- 
ness which has been shown to introduce, from 
time to time, such improvements as careful 
inquiry and sound reasoning suggest. 

I am sensible that many may object, that 
this is not the proper place for such remarks 
as the foregoing: what has the public at 
large, they may say, to do vnth the statutes 
of the University of Oxford ? To this it 
might fairly be repUed, that not only all who 
think of sending their sons or other near rela- 
tives to Oxford, but all Ukewise who are 
placed under the ministry of such as have 
been educated there, are indirectly concerned, 
to a certain degree, in the system there 
pursued. But the consideration which had 
the chief share in inducing me to say what I 
have, is that the vindication of Logic from 
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the prevailing disregard and contempt under 
which it labours, would have been altogether 
incomplete without it. For let it be remem- 
bered that the Science is judged of by the 
Public in this country, in a very great degree, 
from the specimens displayed and the reports 
made by those whom Oxford sends forth; 
every one, on looking into the University 
Calendar or Statute Book, feels himself jus- 
tified in assuming, that whoever has gradu- 
ated at Oxford must be a Logician: not, 
indeed, necessarily a first-rate Logician, but 
such as to satisfy the public examiners that 
he has a competent knowledge of the Science. 
Now, if a very large proportion of these per- 
sons neither are, nor think themselves at all 
benefited by their (so called) logical educa- 
tion, and if many of them treat the study with 
contempt, and represent it as a mere tissue of 
obsolete and empty jargon, which it is a mere 
waste of time to attend to, let any one judge 
what conclusions respecting the utiUty of the 
study, and the wisdom of the. University in 
upholding it, are Ukely to be the result. 

That prejudices so deeply-rooted as those 
I have alluded to, and supported by the au- 
thority of such eminent names, especially that 
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of Locke, and (as is commonly, though not 
very correctly supposed) Bacon, should be 
overthrown at once by the present treatise, 
I am not so sanguine as to expect ; but if I 
have been successful in refuting some of the 
most popular objections, and explaining some 
principles which are in general ill-understood, 
it may be hoped that in time just notions on 
the subject may gain ground : especially if, 
BB I have some reason to hope, a more able 
advocate of the same cause should be induced 
to step forward. 

It may be permitted me to mention, that 
as I have addressed myself to various classes 
of students, from the most uninstructed tyro, 
to the furthest-advanced Logician, and have 
touched accordingly both on the most ele- 
mentary principles, and on some of the most 
remote deductions from them, it must be ex- 
pected that readers of each class will find some 
parts not well-calculated for them. Some ex- 
planations will appear to the one too simple 
and puerile ; and for another class, some of 
the disquisitions will be at first too abstruse. 
If to each description some portions are found 
interesting, it is as much as I can expect. 

With regard to the style, I have consi- 
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dered penpicuity not only, as it always must 
be, the first point, but as one of such para- 
mount importance in such a subject, as to 
justify the neglect of all others. Prolixity 
of explanation, — ^homeliness in illustration, — 
and baldness of expression, I have regarded 
as blemishes not worth thinking of, when any^ 
thing was to be gained in respect of clearness. 
Of the correctness of the fundamental doc- 
trines maintained in the work, I may be al- 
lowed to feel some confidence ; not so much 
from the length of time (about fourteen years) 
that I have been more or less occupied with 
it, enjoying at the same time the advantage of 
frequent suggestions and corrections firom 
several judicious friends, as firom the nature 
of the subject. In works of taste, an author 
cannot be sure that the judgment of the pub- 
lic will coincide with his own ; and if he fidl 
to give pleasure, he fails of his sole, or most 
appropriate object- But in the case of truths 
which admit of Scientific demonstration, it is 
possible to arrive by reasoning at as full rni 
assurance of the justness of the conclusions 
est^lished, as the imperfection of the human 
faculties will admit ; and experience, accom^ 
panied with attentive observation, and with 
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repeated trials of various methods, may enable 
one long accustomed to tuition to ascertain 
with considerable certainty what explanations 
are the best comprehended. Many parts of 
the detail, however, may probably be open to 
objections ; but if no errors are discovered, 
which materially affect the substantial utiUty 
pf the work, but only such as detract from 
the credit of the author, the object will have 
been attained which I ought to have had prin- 
cipally in view. 

No credit, I am aware, is given to an 
author's own disclaimer of personal motives, 
and profession of exclusive regard for public 
utility; since even sincerity cannot, on this 
point, secure him from deceiving himself; 
but it may be allowable to observe that one 
whose object is the increase of his reputa- 
tion as a writer, can hardly choose a subject 
less suitable for his puipose than the present. 
It is far from a popular one, and not likely to 
become so, in any considerable degree, at 
least during the lifetime of a writer of the 
present day. Ignorance, fortified by preju- 
dice, opposes its reception, even in the minds 
of those who are considered as both candid 
and well-informed. Besides that a great ma- 



jority of Teadof not only ! 
Logic is, but have no ciirioaiT lo j 
greater part of those wiio icnsis? "lias ^^^T 
do know, are wedded to efraoeocB aJD Jia ic 
it. The multitude nerer ihzsk. d zxjtoe hw 
attention to the cwrectneas rf zshgc r^aiob- 
ing ; and those who do, aie osaSr isc ess- 
fident that they are alreadr caa^essj soc- 
cessful in this point, to endure tfe ^emrsc ii 
seeking instructioa upon il- 

And as, on the one hand, a k=z7 -doB tf 
modem philosofAers may be expetsed zs> rmtc 
a clamour against ** obsolete ynr^&ss C '^^ 
goted devotion to the deoees cf ASancTft f 
" confining the human mind in ijy- t^^noi^ 
of the Schoohnai,' &c. so, on iht ocse- iacofi. 
all such as really are thns bigoted ^ ^fr-^f' 
thing that has been long estab&fcefL fi7 -sac 
reason alone, wiD be ready lo cxchcm ■j^vt'^- 
the presumpticMi of an author, w1k> ^r>£3ccs 
to depart in serexal points from tfee 7%k <^ 
his predecessors. 

There is another fin'iiiitctanfn^ akc- wi^ks 
tends materially to HiminUh the creffri ''-f * 
writer on this and stune other kircired fciK 
jects. We can make no diacoreries o« ttrik- 
ing noveUiet : the senses of our reader? are 
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not fitnick, as with the return of a Comet 
which had been foretold, or the extinction of 
a taper in carbonic-acid gas : the materials 
we work upon are comnK>n and familiar to all, 
and, therefore, supposed to be well under- 
stood by all: and not only is any one's defi- 
ciency in the use of these materials, such as 
is generally nnfelt by himself, but when it is 
removed by satisfactory explanations— -whoi 
the notions, which had been perplexed and 
entangled, are cleared up by the introduc- 
tion of a few simple and apparently obvious 
principles, he will generally forget that any 
explanation at all was needed, and con- 
sider all that has been said as mere truisms, 
which even a child could supply to himself. 
Such is the nature of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a Science— -they are so fully implied 
in the most evident and well-known truths, 
that the moment they are fully embraced, it 
becomes a difficulty to conceive that we could 
ever have been not aware of them. And 
hence, the more simple, clear, and obvious 
any principle is rendered, the more likely is 
its exposition to elicit those common remarks, 
«* of course 1 of course !" " no one could ever 
doubt that f << this is all very troey bat theie 
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is nothing new brought to light ;—nothii^ 
that was not familiar to every one ;'* " there 
needs no ghost to tell us that." I am con- 
vinced, that a verbose, mystical, and par- 
tially obscure way of writing on such a sub- 
ject is the most likely to catch the attention 
of the multitude. The generality verify the 
observation of Tacitus, " omne ignotum pro 
mirifico :** and wh^i anything is made very 
plain to them, are apt to fancy that they 
knew it already ; so that the explanations of 
scientific truths are likely, for a considerable 
time at least, to be, by most men, underrated 
the more, the more perfectly they accom- 
plish their object. 

A very slow progress, therefore, towards 
popularity is the utmost that can be expected 
for such a treatise as I have endeavoured to 
make the present. I have felt myself bound, 
however, not only as a member of Society, 
but more especially as a minister of the Gos- 
pel, to use my endeavours towards promoting 
an object which to me appears highly im- 
portant, and, what is much more, whose im- 
portance is appreciated by very few besides* 
The cause of Truth universally, and not least, 
of rdfigious Truth, is benefited by everything 
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that tends to promote sound reasoning and 
facilitate the detection of fallacy. The adver- 
saries of our Faith would, I am convinced, 
have been on many occasions more satisfac- 
torily answered, and would have had fewer 
openings for cavil, had a thorough acquaint- 
ance with Logic been a more common quali- 
fication than it is. In lending my endeavours, 
therefore, whether with greater or less suc- 
cess, towards this object, I trust that I am 
neither uselessly nor unsuitably employed. 

Those who are engaged in, or designed for 
the Sacred Ministry, and all others who are 
sensible that the cause of true Religion is not 
a concern of the Ministry alone, should re- 
member that this is no time to forego any of 
the advantages which that cause may derive 
firom an active and judicious cultivation of 
the faculties. Among the enemies of Chris- 
tianity in the present day are included, if I 
mistake not, a very different description of 
persons from those who were chiefly to be 
met with a century, or even half a century 
ago : what were called " men of vni and 
pleasure about Town;" — ignorant, shallow, 
flippant declaimers, or dull and powerless pre- 
tenders to Philosophy. Among the enemies 
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of the Gospel now, are to be found men not 
only of learning and of ingenuity, but of 
cultivated argumentative powers, and n6t 
unversed in the principles of Logic. If the 
advocates of our Religion think proper to 
disregard this help, they will find, on careful 
inquiry, that their opponents do not. And let 
them not trust too carelessly to the strength 
of their cause : Truth will, indeed, prevail 
where all other points are nearly equal ; but it 
may suffer a temporary discomfiture, if hasty 
assumptions, unsound arguments, and vague 
and empty declamation, occupy the place of 
a train of close, accurate, and luminous rea- 
soning. 

It is not, however, solely or chiefly for po- 
lemical purposes that the cultivation of the 
reasoning faculty is desirable ; in persuading 
and investigating, in learning or teaching, — 
in all the multitude of cases in which it is our 
object to arrive at just conclusions, or to lead 
others to them, it is most important. A 
knowledge of logical rules will not indeed 
supply the want of other knowledge; nor 
was it ever proposed, by any one who really 
understood this Science, to substitute it for 
any other ; but it is no less true that no other 
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can be substituted for this : thai it is vahiable 
in every branch of study ; and that it enables 
KB to use the knowledge we possess to the 
greatest advantage. It is to be hoped, there* 
fore^ that those acad^nical bodies, who have 
been wise enough to retain this Science, 
wiUy instead of being persuaded to abandon 
its give their attention rajth^ to its improve- 
wsnaoX and more effectual cuItivaticHL 
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INTRODUCTION. 

AjOGIC. in the most extensive sense which the Definition ©r 

Logic. 

name can with propriety be made to bear, may 
be considered as the Science, and also as the 
Art, of Reasoning. It investigates the princi- 
ples on which argumentation is conducted, and 
furnishes rules to secure the mind from error 
in its deductions. Its most appropriate office, 
however, is that of instituting an analysis of the 
process of the mind in Reasoning ; and in this 
point of view it is, as has been stated, strictly a 
Science: while, considered in reference to the 
practical rules above mentioned, it may be 
caHed the Art of Reasoning. This distinction, 
as will hereafter appear, has been overlooked, 
or not clearly pointed out by most writers on 
the subject ; Logic having been in general 
regarded as merely an art ; and its claim to 
hold a place among the sciences having been 
expressly denied. 

B 
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SiSIto* Considering how early Logic attracted the 
lSJT*^ attention of philosophers, it may appear sur- 
prising that so little progress should have been 
made, as is confessedly the case, in developing 
its principles, and perfecting the detail of the 
system ; and this circumstance has been brought 
forward as a proof of the barrenness and futility 
of the study. But a similar argument might 
have been urged with no less plausibility, at a 
period not very remote, against the study of 
Natural Philosophy ; and, very recently, against 
that of Chemistry. No science can be expected 
to make any considerable progress, which is not 
cultivated on right principles. Whatever may 
be the inherent vigour of the plant, it will nei- 
ther be flourishing nor fruitful till it meet with 
a suitable soil and culture : and in no case is the 
remark more applicable than in the present; 
the greatest mistakes having always prevailed 
respecting the nature of Logic, and its province 
having in consequence been extended by many 
writers to subjects with which it has no proper 
connexion. Indeed, with the exception of Aris- 
totle, (who is himself not entirely exempt from 
the errors in question,) hardly a writer on Logic 
can be mentioned who has clearly perceived, 
and steadily kept in view throughout, its real 
nature and object. Before his time, no distinc- 
tion was drawn between the science of which 
we are speaking, and that which is now usually 
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called Metaphysics ; a circumstance which alone 
shows how small was the progress made in 
earlier times. Indeed, those who first turned 
their attention to the subject, hardly thought of 
inquiring* into the process of Reasoning itself, 
but confined themselves almost entirely to cer- 
tain preliminary points, the discussion of which 
is (if logically considered) subordinate to that of 
the main inquiry. 

Zeno the ESeatic, whom most accounts repre- Eariywritan 

'' on Logic. 

sent as the earliest systematic writer on the sub- 
ject (^ Logic, or^ as it was then called^ Dialectics, 
divided his work into three parts ; the first of 
which (upon consequences) is censured by So- 
crates [Plato, Parmen.'] for obscurity and confii« 
fflon. In his second part, however, he fiimished 
that interrogatory method of disputation [6^r*i<nr] 
which Socrates adopted, and which has since 
borne his name. The third part of his work 
was devoted to what may not improperly be 
termed the art of wrangUng [l^^rnx^], which sup- 
I^ed the disputant with a collection of sophis- 
tical questions, so contrived, that the concession 
of some point which seemed unavoidable, imme- 
diately involved some glaring absurdity. Tliis, 
if it is to be esteemed as at all falling within the 
province of Logic, is certainly not to be regarded 
(as some have ignorantly or heedlessly repre- 
sented it) as its prindpal or proper business. 
Tlie Greek philosophers generally have unfor-* 

B 2 
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tonately devoted too much attention to it ; bat 
we must beware of falling into the vulgar error 
of supposing the ancients to have r^arded as a 
serious and intrinsically important study^ that 
which in fact they considered as an ingenious 
recreation. Hie disputants diverted themselves 
in their leisure hours by making trial of tbdr 
own and their adversary's acuteness^ in the en-^ 
deavour mutually to perplex each other with 
subtle fallacies ; much in the same way as men 
amuse themselves with propounding and guess- 
ing riddles^ or with the game of chess ; to eadi 
of which diversions the sportive disputations of 
the ancients bore much resemblance. They were 
closely analogous to the wrestling and other 
exercises of the Gymnasium ; these last being 
reckoned conducive to bodily vigour and activity^ 
as the former were to habits of intellectual 
acuteness : but the immediate object in each was 
a sportive^ not a serious contest ; though doubt* 
less fashion and emulation often occasioned an 
undue importance to be attached to success in 
each. 

z«o. Zeno, then, is hardly to be r^arded as any 

further a logician than as to what respects hb 
erotetic method of disputation; a course of 
argument constructed on this principle being 
[)roperly an hypothetical Sorites, which may 
easily be reduced into a series of syllogisms. 

AituiSlM. '^^ ^^^ sua^eeded Euclid of M^^ara, and 
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Antisthenes, both pupils of Socrates. The 
former of these prosecuted the subject of the 
third part of his predecessor's treatise, and is 
said to have been the author of many of the 
fallacies attributed to the Stoical school. Of 
the writings of the latter nothing certain is 
known ; if, however, we suppose the above- 
mentioned sect to be his disciples in this study, 
and to have retained his principles, he certainly 
took a more correct view of the subject than 
Euclid. The Stoics divided all Xexri, every-' 
thing that could be said, into three classes: 
1st, the simple Term ; 2d, the Proposition ; 
3d, the Syllogism ; viz. the hypothetical ; for 
they seem to have had littie notion of a more 
rigorous analysis of argument than into that 
famUiar frrm. 

We must not here omit to notice the merits 
of Archytas, to whom we are indebted for the Arcbytw. 
doctrine of the Categories. He, however, (as 
well as the other writers on the subject) appears 
to have had no distinct view of the proper 
object and just limits of the science of Logic ; 
but to have blended with it metaphysical dis- 
cussions not strictly connected with it, and to 
have dwelt on the investigation of the nature of 
terms and propositions, without maintaining a 
constant reference to the principles of Rea- V 

soning, to which all the rest should be made 
subservient 
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The state, then, in whidi Aristotle fidond the 
sdence (if indeed it can pn^i^y be said to 
have existed at all before his time) iqppeaxs to 
have been nearly this : the division into am(de 
Terms^ Propositions, and Syllc^isms, had been 
slightly sketched out ; the doctrine of the Cate- 
gories, and perh£4>s that of the oppositicNi of 
propositicms, had been laid down ; and, as scHne 
believe, the analysis of Species into Genns and 
Differentia, had been introduced by Socrates. 
These, at best, were rather the materials of the 
system, than the system itself ; the foundation 
of which indeed he distinctly claims the merit ci 
having laid, and which remains fundamentally 
the same as he left it. 

It has been remarked, that the logical system 
is one of those few theories which have been 
begun and perfected by the same individual. 
The history of its discovery, as far as the main 
principles of the science are concerned^ properly 
commences and ends with Aristotle ; and this 
may perhaps in part account for the subsequent 
perversions of it. The brevity and simplicity 
of its fundamental truths (to which point indeed 
all real science is perpetually tending) has pro» 
bably led many to suppose that something much 
more complex, abstruse, and mysterious, re- 
mained to be discovered. The vanity, too, by 
which all men are prompted unduly to magnify 
their own pursuits^ has led unphilosophical 
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minds, not in this case alone, but in many 
others, to extend the boundaries of their 
respective sciences^ not by the patient deve- 
lopement and just appUcation of the principles 
of those sciences, but by wandering into irrele- 
vant subjects. The mystical employment of 

• 

numbers by Pythagoras, in matters utterly 
foreign to arithmetic, is perhaps the earliest 
instance of the kind. A more curious and 
important one is the degeneracy of Astronomy 
into judicial Astrology ; but none is more 
striking than the misapplication of Logic, by 
those who have treated of it as " the art of 
rightly employing the rational faculties," or 
who have intruded it into the province of natu- 
ral philosophy, and regarded the syllogism as 
an engine for the investigation of nature : while 
they overlooked the boundless field that was 
before them within the legitimate limits of 
the science ; and perceived not the importance 
and difficulty of the task, of completing and 
properly filling up the masterly sketch before 
them. 

The writings of Aristotle were not only abso- 
lutely lost to the world for about two centuries, 
but seem to have been but little studied for a 
long time after their recovery. An art, how- 
ever, of Logic, derived from the principles tra- 
ditionally preserved by his disciples, seems to 
have been generally known, and to have been 
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employed by CScero in his jrfdlosopiiical woi1(»; 
but the porsiiit cf the sd^ioe seems to have 
been abandoned for a long time. Eariy in the 
Christian era, the Peripatetic doctrines expe- 
rienced a considerable revhral ; and we meet 
^S^jrj. ^*^ *^^ names of Galen and Foqktjrj as logir 
dans : but it is not till the fifth century that 
Aristotle's logical works were translated into 
BocckiM. Latin by the celebrated Boethius. Not one of 
these seems to have made any considerable 
advances in developing the thewy of reasoning. 
Of Galen's labours little is known ; and Por- 
phyry's principal work is merely on the predi- 
cables. We have little of the science till the 
reviv^ of learning among the Arabians^ by 
y^hfftk Aristotle's treatises on this as well as on 
jlAer subjects were eagerly studied. 

Passing by the names of some Byzantine 
writers of no great importance, we come to the 
scbooimn. timcs of the Schoolmen, whose waste of inge- 
nuity and fiivolous subtilty of disputation need 
not be enlarged upon. It may be sufficient to 
observe^ that their fault did not lie in their 
diligent study of Logpic, and the high value they 
set upon it^ but in their utterly mistaking the 
true nature and object of the science ; and by 
the attempt to employ it for the purpose of phy- 
sical discoveries, involving every subject in a 
mist of words, to the exclusion of sound philo- 
sophical investigation. Their errors may serve 
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to account for the strong terms in which Bacon bmoq. 
sometimes appears to censure logical pursuits ; 
but that this censure was intended to bear 
against the extravagant perversions, not the 
legitimate cultivation, of the science, maybe 
proved from his own observations on the sub- 
ject, inhis Advoficement of Learning* 

His moderation, however, was not imitated 
in other quarters. Even Locke confounds in Look*- 
one sweeping censure the Aristotelic theory, 
with the absurd misapplications and perversions 
of it in later years. His objection to the science^ 
as unserviceable in the discovery of truth (which 
has of late been often repeated), while it holds 
good in reference to many (misnamed) logicians^ 
indicates that^ with regard to the true nature of 
the science itself, he had no clearer notions than 
they have, of the proper province of Logic^ 
viz. Reasoning ; and of the distinct character 
of that operation from the observations and 
experiments which are essential to the study of 
nature. 

An error apparently different, but substan- 
tially the same^ pervades the treatises of Watts watta. 
and other modem writers on the subject. Per- 
ceiving the inadequacy of the syllogistic theory 
to the vast purposes to which others had at- 
'tempted to apply it, he still craved after the 
attainment of some equally comprehensive and 
allrpowerful system; which he accordingly at- 
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iDcoHlnKft, mmAet lie tide €f 7^ 
BifU Urn €f Bmrnm^—^mimk w» Id be a 
flKdiod of iongomi^p aad iumgili dfacdii^ 
alllliepawenof die mrnd n fn M^^fii irt 
object indeedy bat onewbidi aot oahr does not 
faDmder die {xanooe of Logic, bal caiBok be 
acxxinpfisbed br aar ow sckaoe or stslon dat 
CM erca be co^cehed to aisC Tbe atteapt 
to comprebead so wide a fieU k ao *'*t»*»ri^ 
of gdence, bat a laeie Ycrinl gcBenliaadoii, 
wbicb leads only to Tague and banea dedaaui- 
tioo. In every parsoil, tbe more precise and 
definite oar object, the more likely we are to 
attain some TaloaUe residt ; if, like die Plato- 
nists, who soogiit afier tbe miri'^uikm, — tbe 
abstract idea of good, — we porsoe some sp^ 
doos but iUnlefined scheme of uniTersal know- 
ledge, we shall lose tbe sobstance while gra^Mng 
at a shadow, and bewilder oiirselTes in empty 
generalities. 

It is not perhaps mndi to be wondered at, 
that in still later times several ingenious writers, 
forming their notions of the science itself firom 
professed masters in it, snch as have jnst been 
alluded to, and judging of its value from their 
fiulures, should have treated the Aristotelic 
system with so much reprobation and scorn. 
Too much prejudiced to bestow on it the requi- 
site attention for enaUing them dearly to under- 
stand its real character and object, or even to 
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judge correctly from the littie tfaey did under- 
stand, they have assmled the study with a host 
of objections^ so totally irrelevant^ and conse- 
quently impotent^ that^ considering the talents 
and general information of those from whom 
they proceed^ they might excite astonishment in 
any one who did not fiilly estimate the force of 
very early prejudice. 
Loirio has usually been considered by these ineomet ^ 

^ •' •' Tiewi of the 

objectors as professing to furnish a jpccw/iar"^"'*^**'* 
method of reasoning, mstead of a method of 
analjTziog that mental process which must tVi- 
variabfy take place in all correct reasoning ; and 
accordingly they have contrasted the ordinary 
mode of reasoning with the syllog^ic^ and have 
brought forward with an air of triumph the 
argumentative skill of many who never learned 
the system; a mistake no less gross than if 
any one should regard Grammar as a peculiar 
Language^ and should contend against its 
utility, on the ground that many speak correctly 
who never studied the principles of grammar. 
For Logic, which is, as it were, the Grammar 
of Reasoning, does not bring forward the regu- 
lar Syllo^m as a distinct mode of argumentar 
tion, designed to be substituted for any other 
mode ; but as the form to which all correct rea* 
soning may be ultimately reduced ; and which, 
consequently, serves the purpose (when we are 
employing Logic as an art) of a test to try the 
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validity of any argument ; in the same manner 
as by chemical analysis we develope and submit 
to a distinct examination the elements of which 
any compound body is composed^ and are thus 
enabled to detect any latent sophistication and 
impurity. 

Complaints have silso been made that Log^c 
leaves untouched the greatest difficulties, and 
those which are the sources of ^e chief errors 
in reasoning ; viz. the ambiguity or indistinct* 
ness of Terms^ and the doubts respecting the 
degrees of evidence in various Propositions : an 
objection which is not to be removed by any 
such attempt as that of Watts to lay down 
^^ rules for forming clear ideas^ and for guiding 
the judgment;" but by replying that no art is 
to be censured for not teaching more than falls 
within its province^ and indeed more than can 
be taught by any conceivable art* Such a sys- 
tem of universal knowledge as should instruct 
us in the full meaning or meanings of every term^ 
and the truth or falsity^ — certainty or uncer- 
tainty, — of every proposition, thus superseding 
all other studies, it is most unphilosophical to 
expect, or even to imagine. And to find fault 
with Logic for not performing this, is as if one 
should object to the science of Optics for not 
giving sight to the blind ; or as if Qike the 
man of whom Warburton tells a story in his 
Div. Leg.) one should complain of a reading- 
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glass for being of no service to a person vfho 
bad never learned to read. 

In fact^ the difficulties and errors above 
alluded to are not in the process of Reasoning 
itself (which alone is the appropriate province 
of Logic) but in the sul^ect-matter about which 
it is employed. This process will have been 
correctly conducted if it have conformed to the 
Ic^cal rules^ which preclude the possibility of 
any errw creeping in between the principles 
from which we are arguing, and the conclusions 
we deduce from them* But still that conclusion 
may be false, if the principles we start from are 
so. In like manner^ no arithmetical skill will 
secure a correct result to a calculation^ unless 
the data are correct from which we calculate : 
nor does any one on that account undervalue 
Arithmetic ; and yet the objection against Logic 
rests on no better foundation. 

There is in fact a striking analogy in this re- 
spect between the two sciences. All Numbers 
(which are the subject of Arithmetic) must be 
numbers of some things, whether coins, persons^ 
measures, or any tiling else ; but to introduce into 
the science any notice of the things respecting 
which calculations are made, would be evidently 
irrelevant, and would destroy its scientific cha- 
racter : we proceed therefore with arbitrary signs 
representing numbers in the abstract. So also 
does Logic pronounce on the validity of a regu« 
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laiiy-constructed argument, equally well, though 
arbitrary symbols may have been substituted for 
the terms ; and, consequently, without any re- 
gain to the things signified by those terms. And 
the possibility of doing this (though the employ- 
ment of such arbitrary symbols has been absurdly 
objected to, even by writers who understood not 
only Arithmetic but Algebra) is a proof of the 
strictly scientific character of the system. But 
many professed logical writers, not attending 
to the circumstances which have been just men- 
tioned, have wandered into disquisitions on 
various branches of knowledge ; disquisitions 
which must evidently be as boundless as human 
knowledge itself, since there is no subject on 
which Reasoning is not employed, and to which, 
consequently, Logic may not be applied. The 
error lies in regarding every thing as the proper 
province of Log^c, to which it is applicable. A 
similar error is complained of by Aristotle, as 
having taken place with respect to rhetoric ; of 
which, indeed, we find specimens in the argu- 
ments of several of the interlocutors in Cic. de 
Oratore. 

From what has been said, it will be evident 
that there is hardly any subject to which it is 
so difficult to introduce the student in a clear 
and satisfactory manner, as the one we are now 
engaged in. In any other branch of knowledge, 
the reader, if he have any previous acquaint- 
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ance with the subject, will usually be so far the 
better prepared for comprehending the exposi* 
tion of the pnnciples ; or if he be entirely a 
stranger to it, will at least come to the study 
with a mind unbiassed, and free from prejudices 
and misconceptions: whereas, in the present 
case, it cannot but happen, that many who have 
given some attention to logical pursuits (or 
what are usually considered as such) will have 
rather been bewildered by fundamentally erro* 
neous views, than prepared, by the acquisition 
of just principles, for ulterior progress ; and 
that not a few who pretend not to any acquaint- 
ance whfitever with the science, will yet have 
imbibed either such prejudices against it, or 
such false notions respecting its nature, as can- 
not but prove obstacles in their study of it 

Hiere is, however, a difficulty which exists 
more or less iu all abstract pursuits ; though it 
is perhaps more felt in this, and often occasions 
it to be rejected by beginners as dry and te<* 
dious ; viz, the difficulty of perceiving to what 
ultimate end, — to what practical or interesting 
application — ^the abstract principles lead which 
are first laid before the student ; so that he will 
often have to work his way patiently through 
the most laborious part of the system before 
he can gain any clear idea of the drift and in- 
tention of it. 

This oomplaint has often been made by dbe- 
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CttAPTER 1. 

ANALYTICAL OUTLINE OF THE SCIENCE^ 

§1. 

In every instance in which we reason, in the 
strict sense of the word, i. e. make use of argu- 
ments, whether for the sake of refuting an ad- 
versary, or of conveying instruction, or of satis- 
fying our own minds on any point, whatever 
may be the subject we are engaged on, a certain 
process takes place in the mind, w^hich is one 
and the same in all cases, provided it be cor- 
rectly conducted. 

Of course it cannot be supposed that every 
one is even conscious of this process in his own 
mind ; much less, is competent to explain the 
principles on which it proceeds ; which indeed 
is, and cannot but be, the case with every other 
process respecting which any system has been 
formed ; the practice not only may exist inde- 
pendently of the theory, but must have preceded 
the theory ; there must have been Language 
before a system of Grammar could be devised ; 
and musical compositions previous to the science 
of Music. This, by the way, will serve to ex- 
pose the futility of the popular objection against 
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liogio^ that men may reason very well who know 
notiiing of it. * The parallel instances adduced^ 

* Locke has a great deal to thid purpose ; e. g, m chap* 
xvU. *• on Reason," (which, by the way, he perpetually 
eonfomids with Retuoning.) He ea3r8, in § 4, *« If syllo- 
gisms nmat be taken for the only proper instrument of 
reason and means of knowledge, it \^dll follow, that before 
Aristotle there was not one man that did or could know 
any tiling by reason; and that since the invention of syl- 
Ipgi^ns theie if not one in ten thot^sand that doth. But 
God has not been so sparing to men to make them barely 
^^'^'i^g^ creatures, and left it to Aristotle to make them 
rotienal, t. e. those few of them that he could get so to 
examine the grounds of syllogisms, as to see that in abovt 
threescore ways that three propositions may be laid toge- 
ther, there are but fourteen wherein one may be sure that 
the conclusion *is right,*' S^c. Sfc. *^ God has been more 
bountiful to mankind than so : He has given them a uusd 
that can reason without being instructed in method3 of 
syllogizing," ^c. S;c. All this is not at all less absurd than 
if any one, on being told of the discoveries of modem 
chemists respecting calorici and on hearing described the 
process by which it is conducted through a boiler into the 
water, which it converts into a gas of sufficient elasticity 
to overcome the pressure of the atmosphere, ^., should 
reply, '^ If all this were so, it would follow that before 
the time of these chemists no one ever did or could make 
any liquor boiL" 

In on ordinary, obscure, and trifling writer, all this con* 
fusion of thought and common-place declamation might 
as well have been left unnoticed; but it is due to the 
general ability and to the celebrity of such an author as 
Locke, that errors of this kind should be exposed. 

He presently after inserts an encomium upon Aristotle, 
in which he is equally unfortunate ; he praises him for the 
**" inveniian of syllogisms ;" to which he certainly had no 
more claim than LianaeuB to the creation of plants and 
animals, or Hervey to the praise of having made the blood 

C9 
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any ooe were to mistake grammar (or a peculiar 
language, tmd to suppose it possible to 9fe$k 
correctly without speaking grammaticaUy. Tbey 
have in short considered Logic as an art of rea- 
soning ; whereas (so far as it is an art) it is tAtf 
art of reasoning ; the logician's object being, 
not to lay down principles by which one iiuiy 
reason, but by which all mwt reason, even 
though they are not distinctly aware of them : 
«~to lay down rules, not which mey be ^followed 
with advantage, but which cannot possibly be 
departed from in sound reasoning. These mis* 
apprehensions and objections bdng suoh as lie 
<m the v^ threshold of the suliject) it would 
have been hardly possible^ without noticing them^ 
to convey any just notion of the nature and design 
of the logical system* 

Supposing it then to have been perceived 
that the operation of reasoning is in all cases 
tl^ 8ame> the analysis of that operation Could 
not fail to strike the mind as an interesting 
matter of inquiry : and moreover^ sinoe (a{^^ 
rent) aiguments iduch are unsound and inoon* 
elusive, are so often employed either from error 
or design ; and idnce even those who are not 
misled by these fallacies^ are so often a^ a loss 
to detect and expose them in a manner satis&ie- 
tory to others, or even to themselvesi it could 
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not but 8pj?«ftrde»imble to hy dowii spmp ^m^ 
ral nil^ of renmning, ^pUpabl^ to a}} qoifiKi, 
by wbieb ^ p^r^n might bQ embled tb^ iporf 
readily and ol^rly fp ^ta^ tho gfroimdi of bi9 
OWE epnvictipn, pr qf bis objection tq th^ argu*' 
ment^ of w opponent ; instead of arguing nj; 
r^ndom^ without any ^91^ wd acknowli$dgii4 
prUi«ptei to guide bui proceto. 8»qh nite» 
would be anabgow to tboie of Aritbm§tic^ 
wbiob obviate the tediousneas and nnoeftaii^ty 
of calcnla&nis in tbe head, wbeiein^ after mnob 
labour, di&f^nt pen»ons might arrive at different 

results, without any of them being »ble ^ 
tinetjy to point out Ihe eiror of the re^t^ A 
«yat^n of such rules, it is obvious, must, iH*- 
stead of deserving to be ealled the art of wrmg' 
ling^ be more justly oharaeterised as the ^^ art 
of cutting short wrangling," by bringing the 
partiee to ifsue at once> ii mi U> agreement;, 
and tbw saving a waste of ingenuity, 

hi pursuing the supposed investigation^ it i^'tf 
will foe found that every coqclui^n is deduoed> 
in reality, from two other propositions ; (thence 
called PranisM ;) for though (me of these may 
be, and commonly is, suppressed, it must never- 
thdess be understood as admitted; as may 
easily be made evident by sii{^ofiing the denial 
of the siqqjyreflsed premiss, which will at onoe 
invalidate the aigument : e. g. if any one, from 
peimving that '^ the world exhihits wbAb qf 
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design^" infers that '^ it must have had an in^ 
telligent authcH*/' though he may not be aware 
in his own mind of the existence of any other 
premiss, he will readily understand^ if it be 
denied that ^* whatever exhibits marks of design 
must have had an intelligent author^" that the 
affirmative of that proposition is necessary to 
the vaUdity of ihe argument An aigument 
thus stated regularly and at full length, is called 
a Syllogism ; which therefore is evidently not a 
peculiar kind of argument, but only a peculiar 
form of expression, in which every argument 
may be stated. 

When one of the premises is suppressed 
(which for brevity's sake it usually is) the ar- 
gument is called an Enthymeme. And it may 
be worth while to remark, that when the argu- 
ment is in this state^ the objections of an oppo- 
nent are (or rather appear to be) of two kinds ; 
viz. either objections to the assertion itself, or 
objections to its force as an argument ; e. g. in 
the above instance^ an atheist may be conceived 
either denying that the world does exhibit marks 
of design^ or denying that it follows from thenoe 
that it had an intelligent author. Now it is 
important to keep in mind that the only diflfer- 
ence in the two cases is^ that in the one the ex- 
pressed premiss is denied^ in the other the siip- 
pressed ; for deforce as aw argument of either 
premiss depends on the other premiss : if both 
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be admitted^ the conclusion legitimately con- 
nected with them cannot be denied. 

It is evidently immaterial to the argmnent 
whether the conclusion be placed first or last ; 
but it may be proper to remark, that a premiss 
placed after its conclusion is called the Reason 
of it^ and is introduced by one of those con- 
junctions which are called causal ; viz. *^ since/' 
" because," ^c. which may indeed be employed 
to designate a premiss, whether it came first or 
last. The illative conjunctions, " therefore,'* 
^c. designate the conclusion. 

It is a circumstance which often occasions 
error and perplexity, that both these classes of 
conjunctions have also another signification, 
being employed to denote, respectively. Cause 
and Effect, as well as Premiss and Conclusion : 
e. g. If I say (to use an instance employed by 
Aristotie) '^yonder is a fixed star, because it 
twinkles," or, ^^ it twinkles, and therefore is a 
fixed star," I employ these conjunctions to de- 
note the connection of premiss and conclusion ; 
for it is plain that the twinkling of the star is not 
the cause of its being fixed, but only the cause 
of my knowing that it is so ; but if I say, ^^ it 
twinkles because it is a fixed star," or ^^ it is a 
fixed star, and therefore twinkles," I am using 
the same conjunctions to denote the connec- 
tion of cause and effect ; for in this case the ^^otvA 

twinkling of the star, being evident to the eye^ 
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tageously, resorted to in addressing those who 
are ignorant of Logical rules ;* but to lay down 
such rules, and employ them as a test^ is evi- 
dently a safer and more compendious^ as well 
as a more philosophical mode of proceeding. 
To attain these, it would plainly be necessary 
to analyze some clear and valid arguments^ and 
to observe in what their conclusiveness consists. 
Let us suppose, then^ such an examination 
to be made of the syllogism above mentioned : 
'^ whatever exhibits marks of design had an 
intelligent author ; the world exhibits marks of 
design ; therefore the world had an intelligent 
author." In the first of these premises we find 
it assumed universally of the class of *^ things 
which exhibit marks of design^" that they had 
an intelligent author ; and in the other premiss^ 
" the world" is referred to that class as com- 
prehended in it : now it is evident, that what- 
ever is said of the whole of a class, may be said 
of any thing comprehended in that class ; so 



* An exposure of some of Hume's fallacies in his 
*' Essay on Miracles " and elsewhere, was attempted, on 
this plan, a few years ago, in a pamphlet (published ano- 
nymously, as the nature of the argument required, but 
which I see no reason against acknowledging) entitled 
** Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Buonaparte ;" in 
which it was shown that the existence of that extraordi- 
nary person could not, on Hume's principles, be received 
as a well-authenticated fact ; since it rests on evidence less 
9troDg than that which supports the Scriptures, 
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that we are thus authorized to say of the 
world, that '* it had an intelligent author/' 
Again^ if we examine a syllogism with a nega^ 
tive cxmclusion, as» e. g. ^* nothing which exhi* 
bits marks of design could have been produced 
by chance : the world exhibits 4rc. ; therefidre 
the world could not have been prodnoed by 
chance :" the process of Reasoning will be 
found to be the same ; since it is evident^ that 
whatever is denied universally o£ any class 
may be denied of anything that is compre- 
hended in that class. 

On further examination it will be founds that 
all valid arguments whatever may be easily 
reduced to such a form as that of the foregoing 
syllogisms ; and that consequently the principle 
on which they are constructed is the UNIVER- 
SAL PRINCIPLE of Reasonmg. So elliptical, 
indeed, is the (ordinary mode of expression, 
even of those who are considered as prolix 
writers, — t. e. so much is implied and left to be 
understood in the course of argument, in com- 
parison of what is actually stated (most men 
being impatient, even to excess, of any appear- 
ance of unnecessary and tedious formality of 
statement), that a single sentence will often be 
found, though perhaps considered as a single 
argument, to contain, compressed into a short 
compass, a chain of several distinct arguments ; 
but if each of these be fully developed, and the 
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whole of what the author intended to imply 
be stated expressly, it will be found that all 
the steps even of the longest and most complex 
tram of reasonings may be reduced into the 
above form. 

It is a mistake (which might appear scarcely 
worthy c^ notice, had not so many, even 
esteemed writers, fidlen into it) to imagine that 
Aristotle and other logicians meant to "propo^ 
that this prolix form of unfolding arguments 
should universally supersede, in argumentative 
discourses, the common forms of expression \ 
and that to reason logically, means, to state all 
arguments at full length in the syllogistic form ! 
and Aristotle has even been charged with in- 
consistency (or not doing so ; it has been said) 
that '^ in his Treatises of Etkics, Politics, ^. 
he argues like a rational creature, and never 
attempts to bring his own system into practice.*'* 
As well might a chemist be charged with incon* 
sistency for making use of any of the compound 
substances that are commonly employed^ with- 
out previously analyzing and resolving them 
into their simple elements ; as well might it be 
imagined that, to speak grammatically, means, 
to parse every sentence we utter. The chemist 
(to pursue the illustration) keeps by him his 
tests and his method of analysis^ to be employed 

* Lord Kanes. 
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when any Bubstanoe is ofibred to his notice^ the 
composition of which has not been ascertainec}, 
or in which adulteration is suspected. Now a 
fallacy may Bpiij be compared to some adulter 
rated compound ; *^ it consists of an ingenious 
^^ miiiture of truth and fisilsehood, so entangled^ 
*^ — so intimately blended,— that the falsehood 
^^ is (in the chemical phrase) held in solution t 
'^ one drop of sound logic is that test which 
* ' immediately disunites them^ makes the foreign 
*^ substance visible, and precipitates it to the 
'' bottom/'* 

§4. 

But to resume the investigation of the piin- ^i^*** 
ciples of reasoning : the maxim resulting from 
the examination of a syllogism in the foregoing 
form, and of. the application of which every 
' valid aigum^it is in reality an instance, is, 
*^ that whatever is predicated (t . e. affirmed or 
denied) universally, of any class of things, may 
be predicated, in like manner, (viz. affirmed 
or denied) of any thing comprehended in that 
xdass/' His is the principle, commonly called 
Ae dictum de omm et fmllo, for the establish- 
ment of which we are indebted to Aristotle, and 

• This excellent illustration is died from a passage in 
an imonymous pamphlet, ^* An Examination of Kett's 
Logic." The author displays, though in a hasty produc- 
tion, great reach of thought, as well as knowledge of his 
subject. 
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which is the keystone of his whole logical 
system. It is not a little remarkable that some, 
otherwise judicious writers, should have been 
so carried away by their zeal against that philo- 
sopher, as to speak with scorn and ridicule of 
this principle^ on account of its obviousness and 
simplicity ; though they would probably perceive 
at once, in any other case, that it is the greatest 
triumph of philosophy to refer many, and 
seemingly very various, phenomena to one^ or 
a very few^ simple principles; and that the 
more simple and evident such a principle is, 
provided it be truly applicable to all the cases 
in question, the greater is its value and scien* 
tific beauty. If, indeed, any principle be re- 
garded as not thus applicable, that is an objec*^ 
tion to it of a different kind. Such an objection 
against Aristotle's dictum, no one has ever 
attempted to establish by any kind of proof ; but 
it has often been taken for granted ; it being 
(as has been stated) very commonly supposed, 
without examination, that the syllogism is a 
distinct kind of argument^ and that the rules of 
it accordingly do not apply, nor were intended- 
to apply, to all reasoning whatever. Under 
this misapprehension Campbell* labours, with 
some ingenuity, and not without an air of plau- 
sibility, to show that every syllogism must be 
futile and wortliless, because the premises vir- 

* *' PhUosophy of Rhekwic." 
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tually assert the conclusion : little dreaming, of 
course, that his objections, however specious^ 
lie against the process of reasoning itself ^ uni- 
versally ; and . will therefore^ of course, apply 
to those very arguments which he is himself 
adducing. 

It is much more extmordinary to find another 
author* adopting, expressly,, the very same 
objections, and yet distinctly admitting (within 
a few pages) the possibility of reducing every 
course of argument to a series of syllogisms. 

The same writer brings an objection against 
the Dictum of Aristotle, which it may be worth 
while to notice briefly, for the sake of setting 
in a clearer light the real character and object 
of that principle. Its application being, as 
has been seen, to a regular and conclusive syl- 
logism, he supposes it intended to prove and 
mate ecident the conclusiveness of such a syllo- 
gism ; and remarks how unphilosophical it is to 
attempt giving a demonstration of a demonstra- 
tion. And certainly the charge would be just, 
if we could imagine the logician s object to be, 
to increase the certainty of a conclusion which 
we are supposed to have already arrived at by 
the clearest possible mode of proof. But it is 
very strange that such an idea should ever have 
occurred to one who had even the slightest tinc- 
ture of natural philosophy : for it might as well 

♦ Dugald Stewart: Philosophy, vol. ii, 

D 
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be imagined that a natural philosopher's or a 
chemist's design is to strengthen the testimony 
of our senses by d priori reasoning, and to con- 
vince us that a stone when thrown will fall to 
the ground, and that gunpowder will explode 
when fired ; because they show that according 
to their principles those phenomena must take 
place as they do. But it would be reckoned a 
mark of the grossest ignorance and stupidity 
not to be aware that their object is not to prove 
the existence of an individual phenomencHi, 
which our eyes have witnessed, but (as the 
phrase is) to account for it : i . e. to show accord* 
ing to what principle it takes place ; — to refer, 
in short, the individual case to a general law of 
nature. The object of Aristotle's dictum is pre- 
cisely analogous : he had, doubtless, no thought 
of adding to the force of any individual syDo- 
^sm ; his design was to point out the general 
principle on which that process is conducted 
which takes place in each syllogism. And as 
the Laws • of nature (as they are called) are in 
reality merely generalized facts , of which all the 
phenomena coming under them are particular 
instances ; so the proof drawn from Aristotle's 
Dictum is not a distinct demonstration brooght 
to confirm another demonstration, but is merely 
a generalized and abstract statement of all de- 

^ Appendix, No. 1. art. Law. 
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monstration whatever ; and m, therefore^ in fact^ 
the very demomtratianwlmk, (rmdatis mutandis) 
accommodated to the various subject-maiA^rs^ 
is actnally employed in each paiticolar case. 

In order to trace move distinctly the d^rent 
steps of the abstracting process^ by whidi any 
particular argument may be brougl]^ into the 
mostgenerd form^ wfe may first take a syllogism 
stated accurately and at full lengthy such as the 
exan^le ferm^y given, '^whatever exhibits 
marics of design, &c./' and then somewhat 
generalize the expression, by substituting (as in 
Algebra) arbitrary unmeaning symbols for the 
significant terms that were originally used ; the 
s^Uogism will then stand thus ; ^' every B is A ; 
C is B; therelore C is A." The jpeasoning is 
no less evidently valid whai thus stated, what^ 
ever terms A, B^ and C, respectively may be 
si^posed to stand for : such terms may indeed 
be inserted as to nuike all^ or any of, the assert 
ikyD&fidse; but it w ill still be no less impossible 
finr any one who admits the truth of the premises, 
in an argument thias constructed, to deny the 
conclusion; and this it is that constitutes the 
condusiveness.of a)a argument. 

Viewing then the syllogism thus expressed, 
it appears clearly^ that '* A stands for atgf thing 
whatever ihat is affirmed of a whole class," 
(viz. of every B) ^^ which comprehends or con- 
tains tin it something else,'' viz. C (of which B 

D2 
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is, in the second premiss, affirmed) ; and that, 
consequently, the first term (A) is^ in the con- 
clusion, predicated of the third C. 

Now to assert the validity of this process, 
now before us, is to state the very Dictum we 
are treating of, with hardly even a verbal alter- 
ation ; viz. : 

1. Anything whatever, predicated of a whole 
class, 

2. Under which class something else is con* 
tained, 

3« May be predicated of that which is so cofi^ 
tained. 

The thi-ee members into which the maxim is 
here distributed, correspond to the three propo- 
sitions of the syllogism to which they are in- 
tended respectively to apply. 

The advantage of substituting for the terms, 
in a regular syllogism, arbitrary unmeaning 
symbols, such as letters of the alphabet, is 
much the same as in mathematics : the reason- 
ing itself is then considenjd, by itself, clearly, 
and without any risk of our being misled by the 
truth or falsity of the cone dusion ; which is» in 
fact, accidental and variable ; the essential pcnnt 
being, as far as the argume nt is concerned, the 
connexion between the premises and the conclu* 
sion. We are thus enabled to embrace the 
general principle of all reasoning, and to per- 
ceive its applicability to an indefiiute number of 
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individual cases. That Aristotle, therefore, 
should have been accused of making use of these 
symbols for the purpose of darkerung his de- 
monstrations, and that too by persons not unac- 
quainted with geometry and algebra, is truly 
astonishing. If a geometer, instead of desig- 
nating the four angles of a square by fom* let- 
ters, were to call them northy south, east, snd 
west, he would not render the demonstration of 
a theorem the easier ; and the learner would be 
much more likely to be perplexed in the appli- 
cation of it. 

It belongs then exclusively to a syllo^m, 
properly so called (i. e. a valid argimient, so 
stated that its conclusiveness is evident from the 
mere form of the expression), that if letters, or 
any other unmeaning symbols, be substituted 
for the several terms, the validity of the argu- 
ment shall still be evident. Whenever this is 
not the case, the supposed argument is either 
unsound and sophistical, or else may be reduced 
(without any alteration of its meaning) into tiie 
syllogistic form ; in which form, the test just 

mentioned may be applied to it. 

■| 

What is called an unsound or fallacious ar- i>eteotiwi of 

nnsoaBd ar- 
gument, f . e. an apparent argument which is, in «^~*'' 

reality, none, cannot, of course, be reduced into 

this form ; but when stated in the form most 

nearly approaching to tiiis that is possible, its 

fallaciousness becomes more evident, from its 
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mmcoiifonnity to the foregoing rule: e. g. 
" whoever is capable of deliberate crime is re- 
sponsible ; an infant is not capable of deliberate 
oime ; therefore, an infant is not responi^ble :" 
here the term '' responsible " is affirmed uni- 
versally of " those capable of deliberate cnme ;" 
it might, therefore^ according to Aristotle's IKc- 
tum, have been affirmed of anything contained 
under that class ; but^ in the instance before us^ 
nothing is mentioned as contained mider that 
class ; only^ the term ^' infant " is excluded fix)m 
that class ; and though what is affirmed of a 
whole class may be affirmed of anything that is 
contained under it^ there is no ground for sup- 
posing that it may be denied of whatever is not 
so contained ; for it is evidently possible that it 
may be applicable to a whole class and to some- 
thing else besides : to say^ e. g. that all trees 
are vegetables, does not imply that nothing else 
is a vegetable. Nor^ when it is said, that all 
who are capable of deliberate crime are respon- 
sible, does this imply^ that no others are re- 
sponsible ; for though this may be veiy true, it 
has not been asserted in the premiss before ns ; 
and in the analysis of an argument^ we are to 
discard all consideration of what might be as- 
serted ; contemplating only what actualfy is laid 
down in the premises. It is evident, therefore, 
that such an apparent argument as the above 
does not comply with the rule laid down^ nor 
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can be so stated as to comply with it, and is 
consequently invalid. 

Again^ in this instance^ ^^food is necessary 
to life ; corn is food ; therefore^ com is neces- 
saiy to life :" the term ^* necessary to life " is 
affirmed of food, but not universalfy ; for it is 
not said of evety kind of food : the meaning of 
the assertion being manifestly that some food is 
necessary to life: here again, therefore, the 
rule has not been complied with^ since that 
which has been predicated, (i. e. affirmed or 
denied) not of the whole^ but of a part only of 
a certain class, cannot be^ on that ground^ pre- 
dicated of anything whatever which is con- 
tained under that class. 

§5. 

The fallacy in this last case is, what is usually 
described in logical language as consisting in 
(he *^ non-distribution of the middle term :" i. e. 
its not being employed to denote all the objects 
to which it is applicable. In order to under- 
stand this phrase^ it is necessary to observCf 
that a proposition being an expression in which 
one thing is affirmed or denied of another ; e. g. 
*^ A is B," both that of which something is said, 
and that which is said of it (i. e. both A and B), 
are called ^^ terms/' from their being (in their 
nature) the extremes or boundaries of the pro- 
position ; and there are, of course, two^ and 
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but two, terms in a proposition (though it may 

so happen that either of them may consist either 

of one ward, or of several) ; and a term is said 

Diitributioii to be ^* distributed," when it is taken univer- 

of tornui* 

sally, so as to stand for everything it is capable 
of being applied to ; and consequently " undis- 
tributed," when it stands for a portion only of 
the things signified by it : thus, ^' all food," or 
everj/ kind of food, are expressions which imply 
the distribution of the term " food ;" ^* same 
food " would imply its non-distribution: audit 
is also to be observed, that the term of which, 
in one premiss, something is affirmed or denied, 
and to which, in the other premiss, something 
else is referred as contained in it, is called the 
** middle " term in the syllogism, as standing 
between the other two (viz. the two terms of the 
conclusion), and being the medium of probf. 
Now it is plain, that if in each premiss a part 
only of this middle term is employed, t . e. if it 
be not at all distributed, no conclusion can be 
drawn. Hence, if, in the example formerly 
adduced, it had been merely stated that ^* some^ 
thing'' (not ^'whatever,'' or "everything**) 
*^ which exhibits marks of design, is the work 
of an intelligent author," it would not have 
followed, from the world's exhibiting marks of 
design, that that is the work of an intelligent 
author. 
It is to be observed, also, that the words 
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^* all" and " every,", which mark the distribu- 
tion of a term, and ^' some," which marks its 
non-distribution, are not always expressed : they 
are £«quently understood, and left to be sup- 
plied by the context ; e. g. *^ food is necessary :" 
viz. *^ ^omc. food ;" " man is mortal ;" viz. 
*^ evefy man." Propositions thus expressed are 
called by logicians ^^ indefaiite,*' because it is 
left undetermined by the form of the expresidon 
whether the ^' subject" (the term of which 
something is affirmed or denied being called the 
*^ subject" of the proposition, and that which is 
said of it, the ^^ predicate") be distributed or 
not. Nevertheless it is plain that in every pro- 
position the suliject either is, or is not, distri- 
buted, though it be not declared whether it is 
or not; consequently, every proposition, whe- 
ther expressed indefinitely or not, must be 
either ^* universal" or ^^ particular ;" those being 
called universal, in which the predicate is said 
of the whole of the subject (or, in other words, 
where the subject is distributed) ; and those 
particular, in which it is said only of a part of 
the subject : e. g. *^ All men are sinfiil," is 
universal; ^^ some men are sinful," particular: 
and this division of propositions is, in logical 
language, said to be according to their *' qtcan- 

But the distribution or non-distribution of the ovantitraad 

qiialit]^ of 

predicate is entirely mdependent of the quantity ^'^'^^^' 
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really takes place in our minds is, that we rrfer 
that term (of which the other is to be thus pre- 
dicated) to some class («. e. middle t^m) c^ 
which that other may be affirmed, or denied, as 
the case may be. Whatever the subject matter 
of an argimient may be, the reasonmg itself^ 
considered by itself, is in every case the same 
process ; and if the writers against Lc^^ic had 
kept this in mind^ they would have been can* 
tious of expressing their contempt of what they 
call ^^ syllogistic reasoning," which is in troth 
all reasoning ; and instead of ridicaling Axis* 
totle s principle for its obviousness and simpti* 
city, would have perceived that these are, in 
fact^ its highest praise: the ea^est, shcntesty 
and most evident theory^ provided it angww the 
purpose of explanation, heiag ever the ba^ 

If we conceive an inquire to have readied, 
in his investigation of the theory of reasoning) 
the point to which we have now arrived^ a ^pies- 
tion which would be likely next to engage lus 
attention, is that of Predicatum ; i. e. sinoe in 
reasoning we are to find a middle term, which 
may be predicated affirmativdy of the subject in 
question, we are led to inquire what terms may 
be affirmed^ and what denied^ of what others. 
comaiM tad It is cvidcut that proper names, or any otiier 
^«»* terms, which denote eadi bat a single individBal, 
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as ^' Caesar," " the Thames," '* the Conqueror 
of Pompey," ^^ this river" (hence called in Logic 
^' singular terms") cannot be affirmed of any- 
thing besides themselves, and are therefore to 
be denied of anything else ; we may say, *^ this 
liver is the Thames," or ^^ Caesar was the con* 
queror of Pompey ;" but we cannot say of any-* 
thing else that it is the Thames, ^c. 

On the other hand^ those terms which are 
called " common," as denoting any one indivi- 
dual of a whole class, as " river," " conqueror," 
may of course be affirmed of any, or all that 
belong to that class : as, ^^ the Thames is a 
river;" " the Rhine and the Danube are 
rivere." 

Common terms, therefore, are called ** pre- 
dicables" (viz. affirmatively predicable), from 
their capability of being affirmed of others : a 
sing^ar term, on the contrary, may be the Sub- 
ject of a proposition, but never the Predicate, 
unless it be of a negative proposition ; (as, e. g. 
the first-bom of Isaac was not Jacob ;) or, unless 
the subject and predicate be only two expres- 
ffllons for the same individual object ; as in some 
of the above instances. 

The process by which the mind arrives at the xbrtr^tioii 
nofions expressed by these *^ common" (or in 
jpopular language, ^^ general") terms, is property 
tealled Generalization ; though it is usually (and 
tndy) said to be the business of attraction ; for 
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of the proposition ; nor are the signs ^^ all" and 
^^ some" ever affixed to the predicate ; because 
its distribution depends upon, and is indicated 
by, the ^* quality' of the proposition ; t . e. its 
being affirmative or negative; it being a uni- 
versal rule^ that the predicate of a negative 
proposition is distributed, and of an affirmative^ 
undistributed.^ The reason of this may easily 
be understood, by considering that a term which 
stands for a whole class may be applied to (t. e. 
affirmed of) anything that is comprehended 
under that class, though the term of which it is 
thus affirmed may be of much narrower extrat 
than that other^ and may, therefore^ be far from 
coinciding with the whole of it : thus it may be 
said with truths that ^^ the Negroes are uncivi- 
lized/' though the term uncivilized be of much 
wider extent than ^* Negroes," comprehending, 
besides them, Hottentots, ^c. ; so that it would 
not be allowable to assert^ that ** aU who are 
uncivilized are Negroes ;" it is evident, there- 

* The learner may perhaps be startled at being told that 
the precUcate of an affirmatiye is never distributed ; espe- 
cially as Aldrich has admitted that accidentally this may 
take place ; as in such a proposition as " all equilateral 
triangles are equiangular <" but this is not accurate: he 
might have said that in such a proposition as the above 
the predicate is dUstributabie^ but not that it is actually dis- 
tributed : t. e, it so happens that ** all equiangular triangles 
are equilateral ;" but this is not implied in the previous as- 
sertion ; and the point to be considered is, not what mi^ 
be said with truth, but what actually has been said. 
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fore, that it is a part only of the term ^^ uncivi- 
lized" that has been aflSrmed of ^^ Negroes:" 
and the same reasoning applies to every a£Srma- 
tive proposition ; for though it may so happen 
that the subject and predicate coincide^ i. e. are 
of equal extent, as^ e. g. ** all men are rational 
animals ;" ^^ all equilateral triangles are equi- 
angular ;" (it being equally true, that ^^ all ra- 
tional animals are men," and that ** all equi- 
angular triangles are equilateral;") yet this is 
not implied by the form of the expression ; since 
it would be no less true, that *' all men are 
rational anknals^" even if there were other ra- 
tional anknals besides man. 

It is plain, therefore, that if amf part of the 
predicate is applicable to the subject, it may be 
affirmed, and, of course, cannot be denied, of 
that subject ; and consequently, when the pre- 
dicate is denied of the subject, it is implied that 
no part of that predicate is applicable to that 
subject ; t. e. that the whole of the predicate is 
denied of the subject : for to say, e. g. that ^* no 
beasts of prey ruminate," implies that beasts of 
prey are excluded from the whole class of ru- 
minant animals, and consequently that ^- no 
ruminant animals are beasts of prey." And 
hence results the above-mentioned rule, that 
the distribution of the predicate is implied in 
negative propositions, and its non-distribution 
in 
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It is to be remembered, therefore, tiiat it is 
not sufficient for the middle term to occur ia a 
miiversal proposition ; since if that propositicm 
be an affirmative, and the middle term be iht 
predicate of it, it will not be distributed : e. g. 
if in the example formerly given, it had been 
merely asserted, that ^^ all the works of an inteU 
ligent author show marks of design," and that 
^' the universe shows marks of design," nothing 
could have been proved ; since, though both 
these propositions are universal, the middle 
term is made the predicate in each, and both 
are affirmative ; and accordingly, the rule of 
Aristotle is not here complied with, since the 
term " work of an intelligent author," which is 
to be proved applicable to ^^ the universe," 
would not have been affirmed of the middle 
term (^^ what shows marks of design"), under 
which ^^ universe" is contained ; but the middle 
term, on the contraiy, would have been affirmed 
of it. 

If, however, one of the premises be negative, 
the middle term may then be made the predi- 
cate of that, and will thus, according to the 
above remark, be distributed : e. g. " no rami-, 
nant animals are predacious ; the lion is preda- 
cious ; therefore the lion is not ruminant :" this 
is a valid syllogism ; and the middle term (pre- 
dacious) is distributed by being made the predi- 
cate of a negative proposition. Th^ form, indeed, 
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of the syllogism is not that prescribed by the 
dictum of Aristotle, but it may easily be reduced 
to that form, by stating the first proposition 
thus : ^^ no predacious animals are ruminant ;'* 
which is manifestly implied (as was above re- 
marked) in the assertion that ^^ no ruminant 
animals are predacious." The syllogism will 
thus appear in the form to which the dictum 
applies. 

. It is not every argument, indeed, that can be 
reduced to this form by so short and simple an 
alteration as in the case before us : a longer and 
more complex process will often be required ; 
and rules will hereafter be laid down to facilitate 
this process in certain: cases : but there is no 
sound argument but what can be reduced into 
this. form, without at all departing from the real 
meaning and drift of it ; and the form will be 
found (though more prolix than is needed for 
ordinary use) the most perspicuous in which an 
argument can be exhibited. 

All reasoning whatever^ then, rests on the 
one inmple principle laid down by Aristotle, that 
" what is predicated^ either affirmatively or 
negatively, of a term distributed, may be predi- 
cated in like manner (i. e. affirmatively or nega- 
tively) of anything contained under that term." 
So that when our object is to prove any propo- 
rtion, t. e. to show that one term may rightly be 
aflfirmed or denied of another, the process which 
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Couch-grass^ and which he has been used to 
class with nettles and thistles^ to which it has 
no botanical affinity^ ranked by the botanist as a 
species of Wheat, (Triticum Repens.) And yet 
neither of these classifications is in itself erro- 
neous or irrational ; though it would be absurd, 
in a botanical treatise, to class plants according 
to their agricultural use ; or in an agricultural 
treatise, according to the structure of their 
flowers. 

The utility of these considerations, with a 
view to the present subject, will be readily esti- 
mated, by recurring to the account which has 
been already given of the process of reasoning ; 
the analysis of which shows, that it consists in 
referring the term we are speaking of to some 
class, viz. a middle term ; which term again is 
referred to or excluded from (as the case may 
be) another class, viz. the term which we wish 
to affirm or deny of the subject of the conclu- 
sion. So that the quality of our reasoning in 
any case must depend on our being able, cor- 
rectly, clearly and promptly, to abstract from the 
subject in question that which may furnish a 
Middle-term suitable to the occasion. 

The imperfect and irregular sketch which has 
here been attempted, of the logical system, 
may suffice (even though some parts of it 
should not be at once fully understood by those 
who are entirely strangers to the study) to point 
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out the general drift and purpose of the science, 
and to render the details of it both more inte- 
resting and more intelligible. The analytical 
form, which has here been adopted, is, gene- 
rally speaking, the best suited for introducing 
any science in the plainest and most interesting 
form ; though the synthetical, which will hence- 
forth be employed, is the most regular, and the 
most compendious form for storing it up in the 
memory. 
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Chapter II. 
SYNTHETICAL COMPENDIUM. 

Part I.— Cy the Operations of the Mind and of 

Terms. 

op«r»iioniof There are three operations of the mind which 

the mind. ^ 

are concerned in argument : 1st. Simple Ap- 
prehension ; 2d. Judgment ; 3d. Discourse or 
Reasoning.* 
simpie-ap- Ist. Simple-apprcheusion is the notion (or 

prehcBsion. ... 

conception) of any object in the mind, analo- 
gous to the perception of the senses. It is 
either Incomplex or Complex : Incomplex Ap- 
prehension is of one object, or of several with- 
out any relation being perceived between them, 

♦ Logical writers have in general begun by laying down 
that there are, in edit three operations of the mind : (in 
vniversum tres) an assertion by no means incontrovertible, 
and which, if admitted, is nothing to the present purpose : 
our business is with argumentation^ and the operations of 
the mind implied in that ; what others there may be, or 
whether any, are irrelevant questions. 

The opening of a treatise with a statement respecting 
the operations of the mind universally, tends to foster the 
prevailing error (from which probably the minds of the 
writers were not exempt) of supposing that Logic professes 
to teach " the use of the mental faculties in general :'*— the 
'* right use of reason," according to Watts. 
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as of ^' a man/* ^' a horse," *' cards :" complex 
is of several i(?«VA such a relation^ as of ^^ a man 
on horseback," " a pack of cards." 

2d. Judgment is flie comparing together in judgmeit. 
the mind two of the notions (or ideas) which 
are the objects of Apprehension, whether com- 
plex or incomplex, and pronouncing that they 
agree or disagree with each other : . (or that 
one of them belongs or does not belong to the 
other.) Judgment, therefore, is either affirma- 
live or negative. 

3d. Reasoning (or discourse) is the act of Diseourw. 
proceeding from one judgment, to another 
founded upon it, (or the result of it.) 

§2. 

Language affords the signs by which these Language. 
operations of the mind istre expressed and com- 
municated. An act of apprehension expressed 
in language, is called a term ; an act of judg- 
ment, a proposition; an act of reasonings an 
argument ; (which, when regularly expressed, is 
a syllogism ;) as e. g. 



" Every dispensation of Providence is beneficial ; 
Afflictions are dispensations of Providence, 
Therefore they are beneficial:" 

is a Syllogism ; (the act of reasoning being 
indicated by the word *^ therefore,'') it consists 
of three propositions, each of which hasr (neces^: 
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saiily) two termsy as **^ beneficial," *^ dispensa- 
tions of Providence," ^c* 
T^i-. . Language is employed for various purposes : 
Bjii^wn.. ^^ g ^g province of an historian is to canv^ 
information ; of an orator, to persuade, ^c. 
Logic is concerned with it only when employed 
for the purpose of reasoning, (i. e. in order to 
convince ;) and whereas, in reasoning, terms are 
liable to be indistinct, (i> t. without any clear, 
determinate meaning,) propofHions to he false, 
and arguments, inconclusive. Logic undertakes 
, directly and completely to guard against this 
last defect, and, incidentally and in a certain 
degree, against the others, as far as can be done 
by the proper use of language : it is, therefore, 
(when regarded as an arff ) " the Art of em- 

* In introducing the mention of language previously to 
the definition of Logic, I have departed from established 
practice, in order that it may be clearly understood, that 
Logic is entirely conversant about language : a truth which 
most writers on the subject, if indeed they were fully aware 
of it themselves, have certainly not taken due care to im- 
press on their readers. Aldrich's definition of Logic, for 
instance, does not g^ve any hint of this. 

t It is to be observed, however, that as a science is con- 
versant about knowledge only, an art is the application of 
knowledge to practice : hence Logic (as well as any other 
system of knowledge) becomes, when applied to practice, 
an art ; while confined to the theory of reasoning, it is 
strictly a science : and it is as such that it occupies the 
higher place in point of dignity, since it professes to deve- 
lope some of the most interesting and curious intellectual 
phenomena. It is surely strange, therefore, to find in a 
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ploying language properly for the purpose of 
Reasoning." Its importance no one can rightly 
estimate who has not long and attentively con- 
sidered how much our thoughts are influenced 
by expressions, and how much error, perplexity, 
and labour are occasioned by a faulty use of 
language. 

A syllogism being, as aforesaid, resolvable 
into three propositions, and each proposition 
containing two terms ; of these terms, that 
which is spoken of is called the subject ; that 
which is said of it, the predicate ; and these two 
are called the terms (or extremes) because, logi- 
cally, the Subject is placed ^rrf, and the Predi- 
cate last : and, in the middle, the Copula, which 
indicates the act of judgment, as by it the 
Predicate is affirmed or denied of the Subject. 
It must be either is or is not ; the substantive 
verb being the only verb recognised by Logic : 
all others are resolvable, by means of the verb, 
^* to be," and a participle or adjective ; c. g. 
^^ the Romans conquered:" the word conquered 
is both copula and predicate, being equivalent 
to ^^ were (Cop.) victorious " (Pred.)* 

treatise on Logic, a distinct dissertation to prove that it is 
an Art and not a Science ! 

* It is proper to observe, that the copula, as such, has 

no relation to time ; but expresses merely the agreement 

or disagreement of two given terms : hence, if any other 

tense of the substantive verb, besides the present, is used. 
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§3. 

It is evident^ that a Term may consist either 
of one Word or of several ; and that it is not 
every word that is capable of being employed 
by itself as a Term; e. g. Adverbs, Preposi- 
tions, ^c. and also Nouns in any other case 
besides the nominative. A Noun may be by 
itself a term ; a Verb (all except the substantive 
verb used as the copula) is resolvable into the 
Copula and Predicate, to which it is equivalent ; 
and, indeed, is often so resolved in the mere 
rendering out of one language into another ; as 
^^ipse adesW ^'he is present." It is to be 
observed. However, that under " verb," we do 
not include the Infinitive, which is properly a 
Noun-substantive, nor the Participle, which is 
a Noun-adjective. They are verbals ; being 
related to their respective verbs in respect of 
the things th&i/ signify : but not verbs , inasmuch 
as they diflfer entirely in their mode of significa- 

it is either to be understood as the same in sense, (the dif- 
ference of tense l)eing regarded as a matter of gramma- 
tical convenience only ;) or else, if the circumstance of 
time really do modify ike sense of the whole proposition, so 
as to make the use of that tense an essential, then, this 
• circumstance is to be regarded as a part of one of the 
terms; ^^ ai that time** or some such expression, being 
understood. Sometimes the substantive verb is both 
copula and predicate ; t. e. where existence only is predi- 
cated : e, g. Deus est. 
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tion. It is worth observing, that an Infinitive 
(though it often comes last in the sentence) is 
never the predicate^ except when another Infini- 
tive is the Subject : e. g. 

flmbj. pred. 

** I hope to succeed :" i, e, ** to succeed is what I hope." 

It is to be observed, also, that in English 
there are two infinitives, one in ^* mg,"* the 
same in sound and spelling as the participle pre- 
sent, from which, however, it should be carefiilly 
distinguished; e. g. ** rising early is healthful," 
and *^it is healthful to rise early," are equivalent. 
In this, and in many other cases, the English 
word IT serves as a representative of the subject 
when that is put last : e. g. 

pred. sub. 



** It is to be hoped that we shall succeed.*' 

An adjective (including participles) cannot, 
by itself, be made the subject of a proposition ; 
but is often employed as a predicate: as 
^^ Crassus was rich ;" though some choose to 
consider some substantive as understood in 
every such case, (e. g. rich man) and conse- 
quently do not reckon adjectives among Simple- 

* Grammarians have produced much needless perplexity 

hy speaking of the participle in " ing" being employed so 

and so ; when it is manifest that that very employment of 

the word constitutes it, to all intents and purposes, an tn- 

finitive and not a participle. 
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terms ; Ci- ^. words which are capable, singly, 
of being employed as terms.) This, however, 
is a question of no practical consequence. 
siopie. Of Simple-terms, then, (whidi are what the 

'"*' first part of Logic treats of) there are many di- 
visions ;* of which, however, one will be suffi- 
cient for the present purpose ; viz. into singular 
and common ; because, though any term what- 
ever may be a subject y none but a common term 
can be affirmatively predicated of several odiers. 
siogQiar and A sin&^lar term stands for one individual^ as 
^~ " Caesar," '' the Thames:" (these, it is plam, 
cannot be said [or predicated] affirmatively, of 
any thing but themselves.) A common term 
stands for several [ individuals : «. c. can be 
applied to any of them, as comprehending them 
in its single signification ; as " man," ^^ river," 
^^ great, "f The notions expressed by these 
common terms, we are enabled to form by the 
faculty of abstraction : for by it, in contemplating 

* The usual divisions of words, however, into tmivocal^ 
equivocal^ and analogous^ and into words of the first and 
second irUerUion^ are not, strictly speaking, divisions of 
loordsy but divisions of the manner of employing them; the 
same word may be employed either univocally, equivocally 
or analogously ; either in the first intention or in the se- 
cond. The ordinary logical treatises often occasion great 
perplexity to the learner, by not noticing this circumstance, 
but rather leading him to suppose the contrary. — See ch. 
iii. § 8*. 

t These individuals are called its significaies : as are 
also the several species, of tlie genus which includes them. 
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any object (or objects^) we can attend exclu- 
sively to some particular circumstances belong- 
ing to it, [some certain parts of its nature as 
it were,] and quite withhold our attention from 
the rest. When, therefore, we are thus con- 
templating several individuals which resemble 
each other in some part of their nature, we can 
(by attending to that part alone, and not to those 
points in which they differ) assign them one 
common name, which will express or stand for 
them merely as far as they all agree; and 
which, of course, will be applicable to all or any 
of them ; (which process is called generaliza^ omeniiMP 

tioB* 

tiori) and each of these names is called a common 
term^ from its belonging to them all alike ; or 
a predicable, because it may be predicated aflfir- pmue let. 
matively of them, or of any one of them. 

Generalization (as has been remarked) im- 
plies abstraction, but it is not the same thing ; 
for there may be abstraction without generali- 
zation : when we are speaking of an Individual, 
it is usually an abstract notion that we form ; 
e. g. suppose we are speaking of the present 
King of France ; he must actually be either at 
Paris or elsewhere ; sitting, standing, or in 
some other posture ; and in such and such a 
dress, ^c. Yet many of these circumstances, 
(which are separable Accidents (vide § 7.) and 
consequently) which are regarded as non-essen- 
tial to the individual, are quitis disregarded by 
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US ; and we abstract from them what we con- 
sider as essential; thus forming an abstract 
notion of the Individual. Yet there is here no 
generalization. 

§4. 
Whatever term can be affirmed of several 
things^ must express either their tchole essence, 
which is called the Species ; or a part of their 
essence (viz. either the material part^ which is 
called the Genus, or ihefomud and distinguish- 

DiffeKBtim. ing part, whidi is called Differentia, or in com- 
mon discourse^ characteristic) or somethingjotn^ 
to the essence ; whether necessarily (i. e. to the 
whole species^ or^ in other words^ umversalfy, 

Property, to cvcry individual of it), which is called a Pro- 
perty ; or contingejUfy (t. e. to some individuals 
only of the species), which is an Accident. 

Every predicable expresses either 

I 



GCBU. 



AoddaiL 



The whole essence 
of its subject : 
viz,: Species 



or part of its 
essence 

I 

Genus — Difference 



or something 
joined to its 
essence 



Property 

I 



Accident 



universal [peculiar universal 
but not but not and pe- 

peculiar universal]* culiar _ 



inseparable — separable. 



♦ And, consequently, not correctly called a property, as 
is remarked below; but inserted here aa having been 
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It is evident, from what has been s^d, that 
the Gtenus and DiflFerence put together make up 
the Species: e.g. '^rational" and ^* animal" 
constitute " man ;" so that, in reality, the Spe- 
cies contains the Genus ; (i. e. implies it ;) and 
when the Genus is called a whole, and is said 
to contain the Species, this is only ^ metaphori- 
cal expression, signifying that it comprehends 
the Species, in its own more extensive significa- 
tion : e. g. if I predicate of Caesar that he is an 
animal, I say the truth indeed, but not the 
whole truth ; for he is not only an animal, but a 
man ; so that ^^ man," is a more full and com- 
plete expression than '* animal ;" which for the 
same reason is more extensive, as it contains, (or 

usually reckoned such by logical writers. They have also 
added a fourth kind of property ; viz. that which is pecu- 
liar to a species, and belongs to every individual of it, but 
not at every time. But this is, in fact, a contradiction ; 
since whatever does not always belong to a species, does 
not belong to it umversaUy. It is through the ambiguity 
of words that they have fallen into this confusion of 
thought ; e. g. the example commonly given is, *' homini 
canescere,'* " to become grejr" being, they say, (though it 
is not) peculiar to man, and belonging tQ every individual, 
though not alicays, but only in old age, Sfc. Now, if by 
** canescere'* be meant the very circumstance of becoming 
grey, tliis manifestly does not belong to every man: if 
agmn it be meant to signify the liability to become grey 
hereafter, this does belong always to man. And the same 
in other instances. Indeed the very proprium fixed on by 
Aldrich, '* risibility," is neariy parallel to the above. Man 
is *' alvxxys capable of laughing ;'* but he is not " capable of 
laughing always'* 
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oompreheDsive, Species, which is the genus of 
thatj vuf, of *' land-animal/' Other Properties 
a« somQ logicians call them^ are peculiar to a 
apeoiea^ but dp not belong to the whole of it : 
e. g. man alow can be a poet, but it is not evay 
man that is so. Hiese^ however^ are more 
Gcnnmonly and more properly reckoned as acd" 
dents. 

For that is most properly called an Acddent, 
which may be cdbsent or present, the essence of 
the Species continuing the same ; as, for a man 
to be *^ walking,'* or a " natitc of Paris:'' of 
these two examples, the former is what logi- 
cians call a separable Accident, because it may 
be separated from the individual : (e. g. he may 
sit down ;) the latter is an inseparable Accident, 
being not separable from the individual, (t. e. 
he who is a native of Paris can never be other- 
wise ;) *' finom the individual," I say, because 
ecery accident must be separable from the spe- 
cieSi else it would be a property.^ 

* Thiii seems to me a clearer and more correct descrip- 
tion of tho two lands of accident than the one given \ff 
Aldrich ; tiz. that a Separable Accident may be actuallji 
separated, and an Inseparable, only in tkougfit^ *' nt Mantn- 
annm esta, a Viigilio." Fbr surely *^ to be the author of 
the ,£neid" was another Inseparable Accident of the tame 
iiKlividual; ** to be a Roman citizen" another; and *' to 
Kve in the days of Au^rustus" another : now can we tn 
tktm^ separate all these things from the essenca of ikd 
iniHr^mal/ To do so would be to form the ideaof a cb/* 
Jhmi indiTidiial, We can indeed conceive a fnan^ and 
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Let it here be observed, that both the gene* 
ral name ^^ Predicable," and each of the dasses 
of Predicables, (mx. Genus^ Species, ^c.) are 
rdcUive ; i. e. we cannot say what predkablc any 
term is, or whether it is any at all, unless it be 
spedfied of what it is to be predicated : e. g. 
the term ** red" would be considered a genus, 
in relation to the terms ^* pmk," *^ scarlet," ^a 
it might be regarded as the differentia, in rela- 
tion to " red rose ;" — as a property of ** blood," 
— *«8 an accident of " a. house," ^c. 

And uniyersally, it is to be steadily kept in 
mind, that no '' common terms" have^ as the 
names of individuals have, any real thing exist" 
ing in nature corresponding to ^ them (rHi n, as 
Aristotle expresses it^ though he has been re« 
presented as the champion of the qpposite opi** 
nion : vide Categ. c. 3.), but that each of them 
is merely a name denoting a certain inadequate 
notion whidb our minds have formed of an In- 
dividual, and which, consequently, not includ- 
ing anything wherein that individual differs from 
certain others, is applicable equally well to all 
or any of them : thus " man" denotes no real 
thing (as the sect of the Realists maintained) 
distinct from each individual, but merely am^ 
man, viewed inadequaidy, i. e, so as to omit^ 

one who might chance to bear the name of Virgil, without 
any of these Accidents ; but then it would plainly not be 
the same man. 
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iro distinguished^ so as to call them 
common name, so, in Division, you 
- IJilTerences, so as to enumerate them 
>icreral particular names. Thus, ^* mi- 
is said to be divided into ^* stones, 
«N/' <J-c. ; and metals again into ^' gold, 
:i, ' cV'c. and these are called the Parts (or 
M<*mbers) of the division. 

The rules for Division are three: 1st. each 
of tlie Parts, or any of them short of a//, must 
contain less (i. e. have a narrower signification) 
than the thing divided. 2d. All the Parts 
together must be exactly equal to the thing 
divided ; (therefore we must be careful to ascer- 
tain that the summum, genius may be predicated 
of every term placed under it, and of nothing 
else.) 3d. The Parts or Members must be 
opposed; i. e. must not be contained in one 
another : e. g. if you were to divide " book '* 
into '* poetical, historical, folio, quarto, french, 
latin," ^c. the members would be contained in 
each other ; for a french book may be a quarto, 
and a quarto french, ^c. You must be careful, 
therefore, to keep in mind the pri7iciple of divi- 
sion with which you set out : e. g. whether you 
begin dividing books according to their matter, 
their language^ or their sizey ^c. all these being 
so many cross-divisions. And when anything is 
capable (as in the above instance) of being 
divided in several different ways^ we are not to 
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reckon one of these as the true, or real, or 
right one, without speoifying what the object 
is which we have in view: for one mode of 
dividing may be the most suitable for one pur- 
pose, and another for another ; as e. g. one of 
the above modes of dividing b€k)ks would be 
the most suitable to a bookbinder ; another in 
a philosophical, and the other in a philological 
view. 

It must be carefully remembered^ that the 
word ^* Division," as employed in Logic, is, as 
has been observed already, metaphorical ; for 
to divide^ means, originally and properly^ to se- 
parate the component parts of anything ; each 
of which is of course absolutely less than the 
whole: e. g. a tree (i. e. ar^ indwiduai tree) 
might be divided ^^ physically,'* as it is called, 
into root, trunk, branches, leaves, *<Src. Now it 
cannot be said that a root or a leaf is a tree : 
whereas in a Lo^cal Division each of the Mem- 
bers is, in reality, more than the whole : e. g. 
if you divide tree (t. c. the genus, tree) into 
oak, elm, ash, ^c. we may say of the oak, or 
of any individual oak, that " it is a tree ;" fiwr 
by the very word ^* oak/" we express not only 
the general notion of a tree, but more, viz. the 
peculiar characteristic (i. e. Difference) of that 
kind of tree. 

It is plain, then, that it is logically only, i. e. 
in our mode of speaking, that a genus is said 
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to contain (or rather, comprehend) its species ; 
while metaphysically, i. e. in our conceptions^ a 
species contains, t. e. implies, its gentis. 

Care must be taken not to confound a phy st- 
eal ^vision with a logical; against which a cau- 
tion is given under Rule 1, page 69. 

Definition is another metaphorical word, which DadniUon. 
literally signifies, " laying down a boundary ;*' 
and is used in logic to signify '* an expression 
which explains any term, so as to separate it 
from everything else,'' as a boundary separates 
fields^ A Nominal Definition (such as are those 
usually found in a dictionary of one's own lan- 
guage) explains only the meaning of the term, 
by giving wme equivalent expression, which 
may happen to be better known. Thus you 
might define a ^* Term," that which forms one 
of the extremes or boundaries of a '^proposi- 
tion ;" and a ^^Predicable/' that which may be 
predicated ; " decalogue," '^ ten command- 
ments ;" ^* telescope," an instrument for view* 
ing distant objects^ 4rc. A Real Definition is 
one which explains and unfolds the nature of 
th6 thing ; and each of these kinds of definition 
is either accidental or essential. An essential 
Definition assigns (or lays down) the constituent 
parts of the essence (or nature). An accidental 
(which is commonly called a descrip- 
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tion) assigns the circamstances belonging to the 
essence, vtxr. Properties and Acddents {t. g. 
causes^ effects, ^c.) : thus, '* man " may be de- 
scribed as ** an animal that uses fire to dress his 
22 o?dil ^^^»" ^^- [And here note, that in describnig 
a species, you cannot mention anythmg which is 
strictly an accident, because, if it does not belong 
to the whole of the Spedes, it cannot define it : 
in describing an individtud, on the contrary, you 
enumerate the accidents, because by them it is 
that one individual differs from another, and in 
this case you add the species : e. g. ** Philip 
was a nmn of Macedon, who subdued Greece," 
^c. Individuals, it is evident, can be defined 
in this way alone.] 

Lastly^ the Essential Definition is divided 
into physical (t. e. natural) and logical or meta- 
phj/sical : the physical Definition lays down the 
real parts of the essence which are actually se- 
parable ; the logical, lays down the ideal parts 
of it, which cannot be separated except in the 
mind : thus, a plant would be defined p^«tai%, 
by enumerating the leaves, stalks, roots, ^c. of 
which it is composed : logically , it would be de- 
fined *^ an organized Being, destitute of sensa- 
tion ;" the former of these expressions denoting 
the Genus, the lalter the Difference ; for a logi- 
cal dejhntion must always consist of the genus 
and differentia^ which are the parts of which 
Logic considers everything as consisting, wd 
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which evidently are separable in the mind alone. 
Thus "man" is defined "a rational animal," 
^c. So also a *' Proposition " mi^ht be defined, 
physically, " a subject and predicate combined 
by a copula :" the parts here enumerated being 
actually separable ; but logically it would be de- 
fined '^ a sentence which affirms or denies ;" 
and these two parts of the essence of a Propo- 
sition (which are the gentis and differentia of it) 
can be separated in the mind only. And note, 
that the Diflference is not always one quahty, 
but is frequently compounded of several toge- 
ther^ no one of which would alone suffice. 

Definitions are divided into Nominal and 
Real^ according to the object accomplished by 
them ; whether to explain^ merely, the meaning 
of the word, or the nature of the thing : on the 
other hand, they are divided into Accidental, 
Physical, and Logical, according to the means 
employed by each for accomplishing their respec- 
tive objects ; whether it be the enumeration of 
attributes, or of the physical, or the metaphy- 
sical parts of the essence. These, therefore, 
are evidentiy two cross-divisions. In this place 
we are concerned with nominal definitions only 
(except, indeed, of logical terms*) because all 

* The definitions of Logical Terms, as of all terms of 
science strictly so called, are at once Nominal and Real ; 
the meaning of the word, and the nature of the thing, 
being in this case the very same. See Diss. ch. ii. $ 3. 
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tiiat is requisite for the purposes tX reasoning 
(which is the proper province of Logic) is, that 
a term shall not be used in different senses : 
a real definition of anything belongs to the 
sdence or system which is employed about that 
thing. It is to be noted, that in mathematics 
the Nominal and Real Definition exactly coin-' 
dde ; the meaning of the word, and the nature 
of the thing y being exactly the same. Tliis holds 
good also with respect to Lo^cal terms, most 
Legal, and many Ethical terms. 

It is scarcely credible how much confusion 
has arisen firom the ignorance of these distinc- 
tions which has prevailed among logical 
writers.* 

The principal rules for definition are three ; 
t)iz. 1st. TTie definition must be adequate ; i. e. 
neither too extensive nor too narrow for tiie 
thing defined : e. g. to define ^' fish," ^^ an ani- 
tual that Uves in the water,'' would be too ex- 

* In ch. ii. $ 3 of the concluding dissertation, the doc- 
trine here laid down will he more fully developed. 

Aldrichy having given as an instance of a Nominal Deli- 
nition the ahsurd one of ^ homo, qui ex humo," has led 
soma to conclude that the Nominal Defmition must he 
founded on the etymology ; or at least that such was his 
meaning ; hut that it was not, is sufficiently plain from 
the circumstance that Wallis (from whose work his is 
almost entirely abridged) e^tpressly says the contrary. Be 
this as it may, however, it is plain that the etymology of a 
term has nothing to do with any logical consideration of 
it. See note to $ S. of ch. lii. 
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tennve, because many insects^ ^c. lire in the 
water; to define, it^ ^^ an animal that has an 
air-bladder/' would be too narrow; because 
many fish are without any. 

Bd. The definition must be in itself plainer 
than the thing defined, else it would not explain 
it: 1 say, *' in itself," (t. e. generally) because, 
to some particular person^ the term defined 
may happen to be even more faniiliar and bet- 
ter understood, than the language of the defini* 
tion. 

3d. It must be couched in a convenient num- 
ber of appropriate words (if such can be found 
suitable fin* the purpose) : for figtirativ& wcHtIs 
(which are opposed to appropiiate) are apt to 
produce ambiguity or indistinctnesi^ ; too great 
bremty may occasion obscurity ; and too great 
proUgity, conftmtm. 



Part II. — Of Propositions. 

^ 1. 

The second part of Logic treats of the propo- 
sition ; which is^ ^^ Judgment expressed in 
words/* 

A Proposition is defined loffically ^^ a sentence Dcfinitjon of 
indicative/' i. c. affirming or denymg ; (this 
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excludes commands and uestions.) *' Sentence" 
being the genus, and " Indicative" the difference, 
this definition expresses the whole essence; 
and it relates entirely to the wards of a proposi- 
tion. With regard to the matter, its property 
is, [to be true or false. Hence it njiust not be 
ambiguous (for that which has more than one 
meaning, is in i^ity several propositions), nor 
imperfect, nor ungrammatical, for such an ex- 
pression has no meaning at all. 

Since the substance (t. e. genus, or material 

part) of a Proposition is, that it is a sentence ; 

Ditimont of aud siucc everv sentence (whether it be a propo- 

propowti o di. "* M. r 

sition or not) may be expressed either abso- 
lutefy,* or under an hypothesis,^ on this we 
found the division of propositions according to 
sibftuee. their substance ; viz. into categorical and hfpo^ 
thetical. And as genus is said to be predicated 
in quid (what), it is by the members of this divi- 
sion that we answer the question, what is this 
proposition? (qua: est propositio.) Answer, 
Categorical or Hypothetical. 

Categorical propositions are subdivided into 
pure, which asserts simply or purely, that the 

* As, ** Caesar deserved death ;" " did Ceesar deserve 
death?" 

t As, " if Caesar was a tyrant, what did he deserve ?'* 
** Was Cnesar a hero or a villain V* " If Cesar was a 
t\Tant, he deserved death ;'♦ ♦♦ He ^vas either a hero or a 
villain." 
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subject does or does not agree with the predi- 
cate^ and modal, which expresses in what mode 
(or manner) it agrees ; e. g. ^' an intemperate 
man will be sickly ;*' ^' Brutus killed Caesar;" 
are pure. ^^ An intemperate man will probably 
be sickly ;'* ^' Brutus killed Cdbssr justly ;" are 
modaJ. At present we speak only of pure cote- 
gorical propositions. 

It being the differentia of a proposition that 
it affirms or denies, and its property to be true 
or false ; and Differentia being predicated in 
quale quid. Property in quale, we hence form 
another division of propositions, viz. according 
to their quality^ into Affirmative, and Negative, Q;i^tj. 
(which is the quality of the expression, and 
therefore, in Logic, essential) and into True and 
False (which is the quality of the matter, and 
therefore accidental.) An Affirmative proposi- 
tion is one whose copula is affirmative, as 
^* birds fly ;'* ** not to advance is to go back ;'* 
a Negative proposition is one whose copula is 
negative, as '^ man is not perfect ;" *^no miser 
is happy." 

Another division of propositions is according Quantity. 
to their quantity (or extent :) if the predicate 
is said of the whole of the subject, the proposi- 
tion is Universal : if of a part of it only, the pro- 
position is Particular (or partial ;) e. g. ** England 
is an island ;" '* all tyrants are miserable ;" 
♦* no miser is rich ;" are Universal propositions. 
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and their subjects are therefore said to be dU- 
tributed, being understood to stand, each, for 
the whole of its Signifieates : but, ** some islands 
are fertile ;*' ** all tyrants are not assassinated ;" 
are Particular, and their subjects^ consequently^ 
not distributed, being taken to stand for a part 
only of their Significates. 

As every proposition must be either JffirmaHoe 
or Negatioe, and must also be either umver sal or 
particular, we reckon, in all, four kinds of pure 
categorical prc^sitions, (i\ e. con^dered as to 
their quantity and quality both ;) viz. Universal 
Affirmative, whose symbol (used for brevity) is 
A ; Universal Negative, E ; Particular Affir« 
mative, I ; Particular Negative, 0. 

§2- 
When the subject of a proposition is a Com* 
mon-term,thet^ntrer^ signs (" all, no, every**) 
are used to indicate that it is distributed, (and 
the proportion consequently is universal ;) the 
particular signs (^*some, ^c") the contrary; 
should there be no sign at all to the common 
term, the quantity of the proposition (which is 
called an Indefinite proposition) is ascertcuned 
by the matter; t. e. the nature of the connexion 
between the extremes : which is either Neces- 
sary, Impossible, or Contingent. In necessary 
iiddfaiitct. and in impossible matter, an Indefinite is un- 
derstood as a universal : e. g. ** birds have 
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wings j" f. e. all : ** birds are not quadrupeds ;" 
t. e. none : in contingent matter, (t. c. where 
the terms partly (i. e. sometimes) agree, and 
partly not) an Indefinite is understood as a par- 
tieular; c. g, ^' food is neoessary to life;" f. e. 
some food ; ^' birds sing ;" t. e. some do ; '* birds 
are not carnivorous ;'' i. c. ^ome are not, or, all 
are not.* 

As for Angular propositions, (vix. those whose sbruar. 
subject is either a proper name, or a oonunon 
term with a singular sign) they are reckoned 
as Universals^ (see ch. iv. § 2.) because in 
them we speak of the whole of the subject ; 
e, g. when we say, ^* Brutus was a Roman,^' 
we mean, the whole of Brutus : this is the 
general rule ; but some singular propositions 
may fairly be reckoned particular ; i. e. when 
some qualifying word is inserted, which indi- 
cates that you are not speaking of the whole of 
the subject ; e. g. ^* Caesar was not wholfy 
a tyrant ;" ** this man is occasionalfy intem- 
perate;" " non omriis moriar.'* 

It is evident, that the subject is distributed in 
every universal proposition^ and never in a 



♦ It is very perplexing to the learner, and needlessly so, 
to reckon indefinites aa one class of propositions in respect 
of quantity. They must be either universal or particular, 
though it is not declared which. Such a mode of classifi- 
cation resembles that of some grammarians, who, among 
the Genders, enumerate the doubtful gender / 
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particular; (that being the very differeDce be- 
tween universal and particular propositions :) 
but the distribution or non-distribution of the 
predicatCy depends (not on the quantity , but) on 
the quality y of the proposition ; for, if any part 
of the predicate agrees with the subject, it must 
be q/^rmed and not denied of the subject ; there- 
fore^ for an affirmative proposition to be true, 
it is sufficient that some part of the predicate 
agree with the subject ; and (for the same rea- 
son) for a negative to be true, it is necessary 
that the whole of the predicate should disagree 
with the subject : e, g. it is true that '' learning 
is useful," though the whole of the term '* use- 
far' does not agree with the term *' learning," 
(for many things are usefal besides learning,) 
but ^^no vice is usefal," would be false, if any 
part of the term " useful" agreed with the term 
'* vice ;'* («. e. if you could find any one usefal 
thing which was a vice.) The two practical 
rules then to be observed respecting distribu- 
tion, are, 

1st. All universal propositions (and no par- 
ticular) distribute the subject. 

2d. M\, negative (and no affirmative) the 
predicate. 

It may happen indeed, that the whole of the 
predicate in an affirmative may agree with the 
subject ; e. g. it is equally true, that ^' all men 
are rational animals;" and ^' all rational animals 
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are men :" but this is merely accidental, and is 
not at all implied in the /arm of compression, which 
alone is regarded in Logic. 

Of Opposition. 
§ 3. 

Two propositions are said to be opposed to 
each other^ when, having the same subject and 
predicate^ they differ, in quantity , or quality y or 
both. It is evident, that with any ^ven subject 
and predicate, you may state four distinct pro- 
positions, xdz. A, E, I, and O; any two of 
which are said to be opposed; hence there are 
four different kinds of opposition^ mz. 1st. the contranef. 
two universals (A and E) are called contraries S*. ,. , 
to each other ; 2d. the two particular, (I and O) sSiotMM. 
subcontraries ; 3d. A and I, or E and O, subaL 
terns ; 4th. A and O, or E and I, contradic- 
tories. 

As it is evident, that the truth or falsity of 
any proposition (its quantity and quality being 
known) must depend on the matter of it, we 
must bear in mind, that, ^' in necessary matter 
all affirmatives are true, and negatives false ; in 
impossible matter, vice versd ; in contingent mat- 
ter , all universals false, and particulars true;'' 
(e. g. *' all islands (or, some islands) are sur- 
rounded by water," must be true, because the 
matter is necessary : to say, *' no islands, or some 
r-not, ^c.'* would have been false: again, 

G 
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" same islands are fertile ;** " some ar^ not fer- 
tile/* are both true, because it is Contingent 
Matter : put *^ all ** or ** no," instead of *^ samSf' 
and the propositions will be false.) Hence it 
will be evident, that Contraries will be both 
false in Contingent matter, but never both true : 
Subcontraries, both true in Contingent matter^ 
but never both false : Contradictoried, always 
orte true and the other false, ^o. with other ob- 
servations, which will be immediately made oA 
viewing the scheme ; in which the four proposU 
tions are denoted by their symbols, tiie difierent 
kinds of matter by the initials, n^ i, c^ and the 
truth or/a/^'fy of each proposition in each matter^ 
by the letter^, for (verum) true, f. for (falsum) 
false. 
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i. f. 
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study of this scheme, bearing in 
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mind^ and applying the above rule ooncemingf 
mattery the leonier will easily elicit all the 
maxims relating to opponition ; as that, in the 
Subalterns^ the truth of the particular (which is 
called the miaUternate) follows from the truth of 
the universal (mbaltemam), and the falsity of 
the univeisal from the falsity of the particular : 
that Subalterns differ in quantity alone ; Gobtra- 
riesi and also Subcontraries, in quality alone ; 
Contradictories, in both : and hence, that if any 
prqN)sition is known to be true^ we infer that its 
Ckmtradictory is &lse ; if &lse^ its GontradictcHy 
true, ^c. 

Of Com^ernon^ 
§4. 
A proposition is said to be concerted when its 
terms are transposed: when nothing more is 
done, this is called simple conversion. No con* 
verdon is employed for any logical purpose^ 
miless it be illative ; i. e. when the truth of the 
Converse follows from the truth of the Exposita, 
(or prc^s»tion given ;) e.g. 

** No virtuous man is a rebel, therefore 
No rebel is a yiituous man." 

*' Some boasters are cowards, therefore 
Some cowards are boasters.'' 



G 



venion. 



CJonversion can then only be illative when no ij^rt <»&. 
term is distributed in the Converse^ which was 
not distributed in the Exposita : (for if that be 

G 2 
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b always the ease ; for there the tenns being 
^JUKtfy equivalerU (or, as they are called^ am* 
tmiiblc (emu) it is no matter which is made the 
aubjectj and which the predicate^ e. g. *^ a good 
government b that whu^ has the happiness of 
the governed for its object ;" if this be a right 
defaUtiomy it will follow that ^^ a government 
whidi has the lu^piness of the governed for its 
object b a good cme." Most propositions in 
inatlrmafics are of thb description ; e.g. 

^ AU eqaiktenl trUoBglfis me equivigular}'' fiid 
^ All eqiniazq^Qbr trangles «i^ equiliOeirftl*" 



Fart III.--Q^ ArgtimaUs. 

§1. 
The third operation of the mind, visf. reaam- 
Mf , (or discourse) expressed in words, is (argu- 
ment ; and an argmnent stated at full lengthy 
and in its rcgtihr form^ b called a sylloginn : 
the third part of Logic therefore treats of the 
.vftlogism. Exety Argument* eon»sts of two 
parts ; that which if prwtd ; and that hf 
means of which it is proved: the former b 
cidled, he/ore it is proved, the fuestian ; when 
proved^ the eonchmon (or inference ;) that which 

* 1 mean, in the strict technical sense ; for in popnlar 
UM^ th« ^"unl Argument is often employed to denote the 
Uttvr of these t\^ parts alone : e. ^. ^ this is an ArgumetU 
to prove so and so ;** ^' this conclusicm is established by 
Uw» JryHW^ :'• •. e. Premises-— See Appendix, Na L 
Alt AaeujuKiT. 
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is used to prove it> if stated last (as is often 
done in common discourse,) is called the reason, 
and is introduced by ^^ became,'' or some other 
causal conjunction ; (c. g, '^ Caesar deserved 
deaths because he was a tyrant^ and all tyrants 
deserve death.") If the conclusion be stated 
last (which is the strict logical form, to which 
all Reasoning may be reduced) then that which 
b employed to prove it is called the premises ;* 
and the Conclusion is then introduced by some 
iUatiw conjunction^ as ■ ^ therefore" e. g. 

*' All tyrants deserve death ; 
Caesar was a t3rrant ; 
ikerepre he deserved death."t 

* Both the premises together are 8ometime9 called the 
amtecedeni, 

t It raay be observed that the definition here given of 
an ctrgument is in the common treatises of logic laid down 
as the definition of a syllogism; a word which I have con- 
fined to a more restricted sense. There cannot evidently 
be any argument^ whether regularly or irregularly ex- 
pressedt to which the definition given by Aldnch, for in- 
stance, would not apply ; so that he appears to employ 
^ syllogism'' as synonymous with *^ argument." But be- 
tides that it is clearer and more convenient, when we have 
these two words at hand, to employ them in the two senses 
respectively which we want to express, the truth is, that in 
so doing I have actually conformed to Aldrich's practice: 
Ibr he generally, if not alwajrs, employs the term Syllogism 
in the very sense to which I have confined it : viz. to de- 
BOte an argument stated in regtUar logical form ; as, e, g. 
in a part of his work (omitted in the late editions) in 
which he is objecting to a certain pretended syllogism in 
the work of another writer, he says, ^* valet certe argu^ 
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Dtfinition of Siiice. thcD . Ell arsfumeiit is an expression m 
which ^^ from something laid doum and granted 
as true (i, e. the Premises) something else (i. e. 
the ConcluMon) beyond this must be admitted to 
be true, as following necessarily (or restdUng) 
from the other ; and since Logic is wholly con- 
cerned in the use of language^ it follows that 
a Syllogism (which is an argument stated in a 
regular logical form) must be ^^ an ailment 

Dcftnitioiipf so expressed^ that the conclusiveness of it is 

S/llogism. 

manifest from the mere force of the expressions^ 
i. e. without considering the meaning of the 
terms: e. g. in this syllogism, *^ Y is X, Z is 
Y, therefore Z is X:" the conclusion is ine- 
vitable^ whatever terms X, Y^ and Z, respec- 
tively are understood to stand for. And to 
this form all legitimate arguments may ulti- 
mately be brought. 

§2. 

■ 

The rule or axiom (commonly called ^^ dictum 
de omni et nullo'*) by which Aristotle proves the 
validity of this argument, is this : '^ whatever is 
predicated of a term distributed, whether affirma- 

mentum; syllogismus tamen est falsissimuS}'* &c Now 
(waiving the exception that might be taken at this use of 
^^ faUissimus,*' nothing being, strictly, true or false, but a 
proposition) it is plain that he limits the word ** syUogism" 
to the sense in which it is here defined, and is conse- 
quently inconsistent with his own definition of it. 
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tivefy or negativefy, may be predicated in like 
manner of everything contained under it.'' Thus, 
in the examples above, X is predicated of Y 
distributed, and Z is contained under Y (i. e. is 
its subject ;) therefore X is predicated of Z : so 
" all tyrants/' ^c. (p. 87.) This rule may be 
ultimately applied to all arguments ; (and their 
validity ultimately rests on their conformity 
thereto) but it cannot be directly and immediately 
applied to aU even of pure categorical syllo- 
^sms ; for the sake of brevity, therefore, some 
other axioms are commonly applied in practice, 
to avoid the occasional tediousness of reducing 
all syllogisms to that form in which Aristotle's 
dictum is applicable.* 
We will speak first of pure categorical syllo- 

* Instead of following Aldrich*s arrangement, in la3mig 
down first the canons which apply to aU the fig^ures of ca- 
tegorical syllogisms, and then going back to the *' dictum 
of Aristotle'' which applies to only one of them, I have 
pursued what appears a simpler and more philosophical 
arrangement, and more likely to impress on the learner's 
mind a just view of the science ; viz, 1st. to g^ve the rule 
(Aristotle's dictum) which applies to the most clearly and 
regularly constructed argument, the Syllogism in the first 
figure, to which all reasoning may be reduced ; then the 
canons applicable to all categoricals ; then, those belong- 
ing to the hypotheticals ; and lastly to treat of the Sorites ; 
which is improperly placed by Aldrich before the hypothe- 
ticals. By this plan the province of strict Logic .is ex- 
tended as far as it can be ; every kind of argument which 
is of a syllogistic character, and accordingly directly cogni- 
zable by the rules of logic, being eniunerated in natural 
order. 
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gisms ; and the axioms or canons by which thdr 
validity is to be proved : viz. firsts if two tcnm 
agree with ofie and the same third, they agree 
with each other : secondly, if one term agrteg 
and another disagrees with one and the same third, 
these two disagree with each other. On the 
former of these canons rests the validity of 
qffirmative conclusions ; on the latter, of nega- 
tive : for no categorical syllogism can be faulty 
which does not violate these canons ; none oer« 
rect which does : hence on these two canoni 
are built the rules or cautions which are to be 
observed with respect to syllogisms, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether those canons 
have been strictly observed or not. 

1st. Every syllogism has three, and only three 
terms : viz. the two terms (or extremes, as they 
are commonly called) of the Conclusion (or quech 
tion) whereof, 1st, the subject is called the minor 
term ; 2d, the predicate^ the major ; and 3d, 
the middle term, with which each of them is se- 
parately compared, in order to judge of theur 
agreement or disagreement with each other. If 
therefore there were two middle terms, the e*- 
tremes, (or terms of the conclusion) not being 
both compared to the same, could not be con- 
clusively compared to each other. 

2d. Every syllogism has three, and onfy three 
propositions; viz. 1st, the nuyor premiss (m 
which the nuyor term is compared with the 
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middle:) 2d, the minor premiss (in which the 
minor term is compared with the middle ;) and 
3d, the Condusion^ in which the Minor t^rm is 
compared with the Major. 

3d. Note, that if the middle term is ambi- 
guous ^ there arp in reality two middle terms ^ m 
sensej though but one in sowid. An ambiguous 
middle term is either an equivocal term, used in 
different senses in the two premises ; (e. g. 

^^ Light is contrary to darkness ; 
Feathers are light ^ therefore 
Feathers ar^ contrary to darkness.") 

Or a term not distrilmted : for as it is then 
used to stand for a part only of its signijicates, it 
may happen that one of the e:^tremes may have 
b^n compared with one part of it, and the other 
with another part of it ; e. g. 

" White is a colour, 

Black is a colour ; therefore 

Black is white." Again, 

^* Some animals are beasts, 

Some animals are birds ; therefore 

Some birds are beasts." 

The middls term therefore must be distributed 
pnce, at least, in the premises ; (t. e. by being 
the subject of an universal, or predicate of a 
negative, part ii. $ 2. p. 78,) and once is suffi- 
dent ; since if one extreme has been compared 
to « part of the middle term, and (mother tp the 
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whole of it, they most ha?e beea both oonqnred 
to the same. 

4tfa. No tarn must be distribmted n ike am- 
elusion vckich teas not distributed in one of the 
premises ; fi>r that (which b called an Ulidl 
process^ dther of the Mayor or die Mmor tenn) 
would be to employ the whole of a tenn in die 
GondosioD, when yoa had employed only a pari 
of it in the Premiss ; and thus, in reality, to 
introduce a foorth term ; e. g. 

«« An ({iiadnipeds are animals, 

A bird is not a ifuadnqwd ; thereitR 

It is noi an ammaL'* — ^Dlitt proooB of die major. 

5th. From negative premises you cau infer 
nothing. For in them the Middle is pronounced 
to disagree with both extremes; not to agree 
with both ; or to agree with one, and disagree 
with the other ; therefore they cannot be com- 
pared together ; e, g. 

^ A fi^ is not a quadruped ;" 

^ A Inrd is not a quadruped,** prores nothing. 

6th. If one premiss be negative^ the conclu- 
sion must be negative ; for in that premiss the 
middle term is pronounced to disagree ¥dth 
one of the extremes, and m the other prenuss 
(which of course is affirmative by the preceding 
rule) to agree with the other extreme ; th^e- 
forc the extrraies disagreeii^ with each other. 
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the conclusion is negative. In the same man- 
ner it may be shown, that to prove a mgative 
conclusion one of the Premises must be a nega- 
tive. 

* By these six rules all Syllogisms are to be 
tried ; and from them it will be evident ; 1st, 
that nothing can be proved from two particular 
Premises; (for you will then have either the 
middle Term undistributed, or an illicit process : 

'* Some animals are sagacious ; 
Some beasts are not sagacious ; 
Some beasts are not animals.") 

And, for the same reason^ 2ndly, that if one of 
the Premises be particular^ the Conclusion must 
be particular ; e. g. 

" All who fight bravely deserve reward ; ., 

Some soldiers fight bravely ;" you can only infer that 

" Some soldiers deserve reward :" 

for to infer a universal Conclusipb, would be an 
illicit process of the minor. But from two uni- 

♦ Aldrich has given twelve rules, which I found might 
more conveniently be reduced to six. N6 syllogism can 
be faulty which violates none of these six rules. It is 
much less perplexing to a learner not to lay down as a 
distinct rule, that, e. g, sgsjnst particular premises ; which 
is properly a resuU of the foregoing ; since a syllogism wkh 
two particular premises would offend against either R. 8. 
or R. 4. 
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vereal Premises you cannot always infer a uni- 
versal Conclusion ; e. g. 

*' All gold is predons, 

All gold is a mineral ; therefore 

Some mineral is predons."^ 

And even when we can infer a universal^ we 
are alwajrs at liberty to infer a particular ; since 
what is predicated of all may of course be predi- 
cated of some. 

Of Moods. 

§3. 

When we designate the three propositions 
of a syllogbm in their order^ according to their 
respective quantity and quality (t. e. their sym- 
bols) we are said to determine the mood of the 
syllogism ; e. g. the example just above, ^^ all 
gold, ^c." is in the mood A, A, I. As there 
are four kinds of propositions, and three pro- 
positions in each syllogism, all the possible 
ways of combining these four, (A, E, I^ O,) by 
threes, are sixty-four. For any one of these 
four may be the major premiss^ each of these 
four majors may have four different minors, 

* Aldrich, by a strange orersight, has so expraned 
himaelf as to imply (though he could hardly mean h) that 
we always may, if we will, infer a univenal oondusioii firpn 
two universal premises. 
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and of these »xteeil pairs of premises, each may 
have four different conclusions. 4x4 (=sl6) 
X 4 ass 64. This is a mere arithmetical calcu* 
lation of the moods, vtdthout any regard to the 
logical rules : for many of these moods are in- 
admissible in practice, from violating some of 
those rules ; e. g. the mood E^ £, E, must be 
rejected, as having negative premises ; I, O, O, 
for particular premises ; and many others for the 
iame faultd : to which must be added I, E^ O^ 
tor an illicit process of the Major, in every 
figure. By examination then of all, it will be 
found that, of the sixty-four^ there remain but 
deVen moods which can be used in a legitimate 
syllogism^ via. A, A, A, A, A, I, A, E, E, A, 
E, O, A, I, I, A, O, O, E, A, E, E, A, O, E, 
1,0, 1, A, 1,0, A, O. 

Of Figure. 
§4. 

The flguM of a syllogism consists in the 
fituation of the Middle term with respect to the 
Extremes of the Conclusion, (t. e, the mqjor and 
minor term.) When the Middle term is made 
the subject of the mqjor premiss, and the predicate 
of the minor, that is called the first Figure ; 
(which is far the most natural and clear of all, 
ai to this done Aristotle's Dictum may be at 
once applied.) In the second Figure the Middle 
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lefm k the predicate of both premises : in the 
diirdL ti^ w^i of both : io the fourth, the pre- 
dkmte cfihc Mugor premUsj and the su^ect of 
*itf Afr«9r. (This is flie most awkward and 
HBmninl of afl, bdng- the very reverse of the 
if«. ^ >K*e, dial the proper order is to place 
de ]|j|or pceBfis jErrf, and the Minor second; 
hat ^kfi> di^es not anuiituic the Major and Minor 
pRa(ftse> : for duil premiss (wherever placed) b 
de ]|j|i.Y« which coMtaifis the major term, and 
the MuBor. the Minor (v. R. 2. p. 90.) Each of 
de siGk'vdbfe Moods mentioned above will not 
bf dk^NuhSe IB eveiT Figure ; since it may vio- 
bfie <i«e of the fore^ing- rules^ in one Figure, 
thou^ tto( in another: e, g, I, A, I^ is an 
dlIoB;iMe naiood in die third Figure; but in 
the ttt^ it wouM have an undistributed middle.^ 
So X E* SL wvHiW in the first Figure have an 
Ulii.^ prvo:ss of th^ mtgor, but is allowable in 
the $eivod : and A^ A, A^ which in the first 
M&;:ttfe is attowaUe, would in the third have an 
iUicit yr^^M of the minor : all which may be 
^K^ofcuined by trying the different Moods in 
Mch ti^eure*. as per sdteme. 



1 ▲ 

<r. «. SiNne Ktftraint u salutary : all restnint is un* 



1 
^;,^satit : ^iMUKiKin^ unpleasant is salutary. Again : Some 

li^r^ ;tf« il ivr tod: nightsluide is an herb: sone 

V^^riUftk iiAl iMT tod. 
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Let X represent the major term> Z the minon 
Y the middle. 



IstT^. 


8dFig. 


SA Fig. 


4th Pig. 


Y, X, 


• X, Y, 


Y, X, 


X, Y, 


Z, Y, 


Z, Y, 


Y, Z, 


Y. Z, 


Z, X, 


Z, X, 


Z, X, 


Z, X. 



The Terms alone being here stated^ the quan- 
tity and quality of each Proposition (and eonse^ 
quently the Mood of the whole Syllogism) is 
left to be filled up : (i. e. between Y and X, we 
may place either a negative or affirmative Co- 
pula : and we may prefix either a universal or 
particular sign to Y.) By applying the Moods 
then to each Figure, it will be found that each 
Figure will admit six Moods only, as not vio- 
lating the rules against undistributed middle, 
and against illicit process : and of the Moods so 
admitted, several (though valid) are useless, as 
having a particular Conclusion, when a univer- 
sal might have been drawn ; e. g. A, A, I, in 
the first Rgure, 

'* All human creatures arc entitled to liberty ; 
All slaves are human creatures ; therefore 
Some slaves are entitled to liberty/' 

Of the twenty-four Moods, then, (six in each 

Figure) five are for this reason neglected : for 

the remaining nineteen, logicians have devised 

names to distinguish both the Mood itself, and 

the Figure in which it is found ; since when 

one Mood («', e. one in itself, without regard to 

II 



m 
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Figue) occurs in two diflferent FigureSy (as 
IL A, E^ in the first and second) the mere let- 
ters denoting the mood would not inibnn is 
conceming the figure. In these- names, thea, 
die thrte raweU denote the proposhioiis of 
whkh the Syllogism is composed : the conso- 
aaais (besides their other uses, of whidi here- 
ailar: serve to keep in mind the Figive of the 
SvlkieK9B. 

fv. L ^\riiArA, cQArEnt, dArll, fErlO^ prio- 
rV.2. cEdArE, cAmEttrEt, fEstlnO, VAiOkO,* 



{GHtB, dArAptI, dlsAmls, dAtU, fElAptOii» 
bOkAnlO,t fErlsO, hibel: quarlm insoper 
idi£t. 

FV. i^ brAmAntlp, cAmEnEs, dlmArls, fEsApo^ 
frEsIaOn. 

By a caieful study of these mnemcmic lines 
^vindi nwksl be committed to memory) yoa 
will ivtwhre that A can only be proved in the 
lursi Fwrur^^. in which also every other Pkopoo- 
tx>» nm be proved ; that the seoond proves 
vMily Mf^ticts ; the third only particulars, ^. ; 
with nuuiy other such observations, whidi will 
fiMdilv bo made^ (on trial of several Syilogisms, 
in ditfervnt Moods) and the reasons for wfaidi 
will U' fi>und in the foregoing rules : e. g. to 
siK^w why the second Figure has only negative 

• Or, Fakoro, see $ 7. 
t Or, DokamOi see $ 7. 
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Conclusions, we have only to consider, that in 
it the middle term being the predicate in both 
prennses, would not be distributed unless one 
premiss were negative ; (v. R. 2. p. 69.) there- 
fore the Conclusion must be negative also^ by 
R. 6. p. 92. One Mood in each figure may 
suffice in this place by way of example : 

First, Barbara, viz. (bAr.) Every Y is X ; 
(bA) every Z is Y ; therefore (rA) every Z is 
X : e. g. let the major term (which is repre- 
sented by X) b^ '^ one who possesses all vir- 
tue ;" the minor term (Z) ^^ every man who 
possesses one virtue ;" and the middle term 
(Y) ^^ every one who possesses prudence ;" and 
you will have the celebrated argument of Aris- 
totle, Eth. sixth book, to prove that the virtues 
are inseparable ; viz. 

^ He who possesses prndence, possesses all virtue ; 
He who possesses one virtue, must possess prudence ; 

therefore 
He who possesses one, possesses all'' 

Second, Qmestres, (cAm) every X is Y; 
(Es) no Z is Y ; (tr£S) no Z is X. Let the 
major term (X) be ^^ true philosophers/' the 
minor (Z) '* the Epicureans ;'• the middle (Y) 
^^ reckoning virtue a good in itself;" and this 
will be part of the reasoning of Cicero. Off. 
book first and third, against the Epicureans. 

Thirds Darapti, viz. (dA) every Y is X ; 

H % 



i 
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(rJp) every Y is Z^ therefore (tl) Some Z is 
X ; e.g. 

*^ Prudence has for its object the benefit of individuals ; 
but prudence b a virtue ; therefore, some virtue has for 
its object the benefit of the individual," 

is part of Adam Smith's reasoning (Moral Sen- 
iiments) against Hutcheson and others^ who 
placed all virtue in benevolence. 

Fourth, Camenes, viz. (cAm) every X is Y 
(Ew,) no Y is Z ; therefore (Es,) no Z is X ; 
e. g. 

" Whatever is expedient, is conformable to nature ; 
Whatever is conformable to nature, is not hurtful to 

society ; therefore 
What is hurtfiil to society is never expedient," 

is part of Cicero's argument in Off. third book ; 
but it is an inverted and clumsy way of stating 
what would much more naturally fall into the 
first Figure ; for if you examine the Proposi- 
tions of a Syllogism in the fourth Figure, be- 
gin7iing at the Cancltmon, you will see that as 
the major term is predicated of the minor, so 
is the minor of the middle^ and that again of. 
the major ; so that the major appears to be 
merely predicated of itself. Hence the five 
Moods in tliis Figure ai*e seldom or never used ; 
some one of the fourteen (moods with names) in 
the first three Figures, being the forms into 
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which all arguments may most readUy be tiirown ; 
but of these^ the four in the first Figure are the 
clearest and most natural ; as to them Aristotle's 
Dictum will immediately apply. And as it is on 
this Dictum that all Reasoning tdtimatefy de- 
pends, so all arguments may be somehow or 
other brought into some one of these four 
Moods ; and a Syllogism is, in that case^ said 
to be reduced: (i. e. to the first figure.) These 
four are called the perfect moods, and all the 
rest imperfect. 

Ostensive Reduction. 
§5. 

In reducing a Syllogism, we are not, of course, 
allowed to introduce any new Term or Proposi- 
tion, having nothing granted but the truth of 
the Premises ; but these Premises are allowed 
to be Ulatively converted (because the truth of 
any Proposition implies that of its illative con- 
verse) or transposed : by taking advantage of 
this liberty, where there is need, we deduce (in 
Figure 1st,) from the Premises originally given, 
either the very same Conclusion as the original 
one, or another from which the origifial Con- 
clusion follows by illative conversion; e. g, 
Darapti. 

" All wits are dreaded; 

All wits are admired; 

Some who. are admired are dreaded." 
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Into Dam, by converting by limitation (per 
accidem) the minor Premiss. 

^ All wits are dreaded; 

Same who are admired are wits ; therefore 

Some who are admired are dreaded." 

Ckanestres, 

*' All true philosophers account virtue a good in itself; 
The advocates of pleasure do not account, S^. 
Therefore they are not true philosophers/' 

Reduced to Celarent, by simply converting the 
minor^ and then transposing the Premises. 

^ Those who account virtue a good in itself, are not 

advocates cf pleasure ; 
All true philosophers account virtue, Sfc. ; therefore 
No true philosophers are advocates of pleasure/' 

Tlis Conclusion may be tllativefy converted 
into the original one. 
Baroko ;* e. g. 

^ Every true patriot is a friend to religion; 
Some great statesmen are not friends to reli^^on ; 
Some great statesmen are not true patriots/' 

To Ferio, by converting the major by negation 
(contraposition), vide Ch. II. § 4. 

He who is not a friend to religion, is not a true patriot; 
Some great statesmen, 8^. 

• QrFakoio. 
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and fhe rest of the Syllogism remains the same : 
only that the minor Premiss must be considered 
as affirmative, because you take ^* not-a-friend- 
to-religion," as the middle Term. In the same 
manner Bokardo* to Darii ; e. g. 

*' Some shves are not discontented ; 

All slaves are wronged ; therefore 

Some who are wronged are not discontented.'' 

Convert the major by negation (contraposi- 
tion) and then transpose them ; the Conclusion 
will be the converse hy negation of the original 
one, which therefore may be inferred from it ; 
e.g. 

^* All slaves are wronged ; 

Some who are not discontented are slaves ; 

Some who are not discontented are wronged." 

In these ways (by what is called Ostensive 
Reduction, because you prove, in the first figure, 
either the very same Conclusion as before, or 
one which implies it) all the imperfect Moods 
may be reduced to the four perfect ones. But 
there is also another way, called 

Reductio ad impossibile. 

§6. 

By which we prove (in the first figure) not 
directly that the original Conclusion is truey but 

* Or Dokamo. 
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that it cannot be false ; i. e. that an absurdity 
would follow from the supposition of its being 
false ; e. g. 

*' All true patriots are friends to religion ; 
Some great statesmen are not friends to religion; 
Some great statesmen are not true patriots." 

If this Conclusion be not true, its contradic- 
tory must be true ; viz. 

*^ All great statesmen are true patriots.'' 

Let this then be assumed, in the place of the 
minor Premiss of the original Syllogism, and a 
false conclusion will be proved ; e. g. bAr. 

^^ All true patriots are friends to religion ; 
bA, All great statesmen are true patriots ; 
rA, AJl great statesmen are friends to religion ;" 

for as this Conclusion is the contradictory of the 
original minor Premiss, it must be false, since 
the Premises are always supposed to be granted ; 
therefore one of the Premises (by which it has 
been correctly proved) must be false also ; but 
the major Premiss (being one of those originally 
granted) is true ; therefore the falsity must be in 
the minor Premiss ; which is the contradictory 
of the original Conclusion ; therefore the original 
Conclusion must be true. This is the indirect 
mode of Reasoning. 
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§ 7. 

This kind of Reduction is seldom employed 
but for Baroko and BokardOy which are thus 
reduced by those who confine themselves to 
simple Conversion, and Conversion by limita- 
tion, (per accidens ;) and they framed the names 
of their Moods, with a view to point out the 
manner in which each is to be reduced ; viz. B, 
C, D, F, which are the initial letters of all the 
Moods^ indicate to which Mood of the first 
figure (Barbara, Celarent, Darii, and Ferio) 
each of the others is to be reduced : m indicates 
that the Premises are to be transposed ; s andp, 
that the Proposition denoted by the vowel im- 
mediately preceding, is to be converted ; s, sim- 
ply, p, per accidens, (by limitation :) thus, in 
Camestres, (see example, p. 99,) the C indicates 
that it must be reduced to Celarent; the two ss, 
that the minor Premiss and Conclusion must be 
converted simply; the m, that the Premises 
must be transposed. K (which indicates the 
reduction ad impossibile) is a sign that the Pro- 
position, denoted by the vowel immediately be- 
fore it, must be left out, and the contradictory 
of the Conclusion substituted ; viz. for the minor 
Premiss in Baroko, and the mcyor in Bokardo. 
But it has been already shown, that the Con- 
version by contraposition (by negation) will 
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enable ns to reduce these two Moods, oMtoh 
ntciy* 



Sappfementto Part m.—OfUodal SgUogumg, 
and of all ArgumtnU besides regular and pure 
Categariad Sfllogisms. 

OfModaU. 

§1. 
Hitherto we have treated of pure categorical 
Propositions^ and the Syllogisms composed of 
such. A Modal Proposition may be stated as a 
pure one^ by attaching the Mode to one of the 
Terms : and the Proposition will in all respects 
(all under the foregoing rules : e. g. '^ John 
killed Thomas wilfully and nwlidousfy ;*' here 
the Mode is to be regarded as part of the Pre- 
dicate. ^' It is probable that all knowledge is 
useful ;•* ^^ probably useful" is here the Predi- 
cate. But when the Mode is only used to ex- 
press the necessary^ contingent^ or impossiUe 
connection of the Terms^ it may as well be at- 
tached to the Subject : e. g. ^* man is necessarily 
mortal ;" is the same as ^^ a// men are mortal :** 

* If any one should choose that the names of these 
moods should indicate this, he might make K the index of 
conversion by negation ; and then the names would bey 
hy a slight change, Fakoro and Dokamo. 
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^^ injustice is in no cast expedient" corresponds 
to ^' no injustice is expecUent :'* and *^ this man 
id occcuionalfy intemperate/' has the force of a 
particular : (vide Part II. § 2. p. 78.) It is 
thus^ and thus only^ that two singular Proposi- 
tions may be contradictories ; e. g. ^^ this man 
is never intemperate^" will be the contradictory 
o( the foregoing. Indeed every sign (of uni- 
versality or particularity) may be considered aS 
a Mode. Since^ however^ in all Modal Propo- 
i^tions, you assert that the dictum (i* e. the 
assertion itself) and the Mode, agree together^ 
or disagree^ so^ in some cases^ this may be the 
most convenient way of stating a Modal^ 

■abj. cop. pred. rabjeet. 

purely : e. g. ^^ It is impossible that all men 

■abject 

should be vhiuous." Such is a proposition of 

sabj. oop. pred. 
* *~> > I » .^— ^— ~. ■ — _^ 

St. Paul's : " This is a faithful saying, ^c. 

mbjeet. 

that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 

SQD)< 
* ■ I ^^ 

sinners." In these cases one of your Terms 
(the subject) is itself an enlire Proposition. 
Thus much for Modal Propositions. 

Of Hypotheticals. 

§2. 

A hypothetical Proposition is defined to be, 
tiiDO or more categoricals united hy a Copula (or 
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conjunction)^ and the diflferent kinds of hypo- 
thetical Propositions are named from their 
respective conjunctions; viz. conditional, dis- 
junctive, causal^ ^c. 

When a hypothetical Conclusion is inferred 
from a hypothetical Premiss, so that the force 
of the Reasoning does not turn on the hypo- 
thesis^ then the hypothesis (as in Modals) 
must be considered as part of one of the Terms ; 
so that the Reasoning will be, in effect, catego- 
rical : e. g. 

predicate. 

*' Every conqueror is either a hero or a villain : 
Caesar was a conqueror ; therefore 

predicate. 

He was either a hero or a villain." 

** Whatever comes from God is entitled to reverence ; 

•object. 

If the Scriptures are not wholly false, they must come 

from God ; 
If they are not wholly false, they are entitled to reve* 

rence." 

But when the Reasoning itself rests on the 
hypotiiesis (in which way a categorical Ccm- 
elusion may be drawn from a hypothetical 
PremisS;) this is what is called a hj/pothetical 
Syllogism; and rules have been devised for 
ascertaining the validity of such Arguments at 
once, without bringing them into the categorical 
form. (And note, that in these Syllogisms the 
hfpotheticdl Premiss is called the nuyor, and the 
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categorical one the minor.) They are of two 
kinds^ conditional and disjunctive. 

Of Conditionals. 

§3. 

A Conditional Proposition has in it an illative 
force ; i. e. it contains two, and only two cate- 
gorical Propositions, whereof one results from 
the other (or follows from it,) e. g. 

antecedent. 



" If the Scriptures are not wholly false, 

consequent. 

they are entitled to respect." 



That from which the other results is called the 
antecedent ; that which results from it, the con- 
sequent (consequens ;) and the connection be- - 
tween the two (expressed by the w6rd ^* if") 
the consequence (consequentia.) The natural 
order is, that the antecedent should come 
before the consequent; but this is frequently 
reversed : e. g. "the husbandman is well off if 
he knows his own advantages ;** Virg. Geor. 
And note, that the truth or falsity of a condi- 
tional Proposition depends entirely on the 
coiuequence : e. g. ^* if Logic is useless, it de- 
serves to be neglected ;" here both Antecedent 
and Consequent ^e false : yet the whole Pro- 
position is true ; i. e. it is true that the Conse- 
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quent follows from the Antecedent. " K 
Cromwell was an Englishman^ he was an 
usurper," is just the reverse case: for though 
it is true that ** Cromwell was an English- 
man," and also *^that he was an usurper," yet 
it is not true that the latter of these Proposi- 
tions dq>end8 on the former ; the whole Pro* 
position, therefore, is false, though both Ante- 
cedent and Consequent are true. A Condi- 
tional Proposition, in short, may be considered 
as an assertion of the validity of a certain Ar- 
gument ; since to assert that an Argument is 
valid, is to assert that the Conclusion necessarily 
results from the Premises, whether those Pre- 
mises be true or not. 

The meanings then, of a Conditional Propo- 
sition is this ; that the antecedent being granted, 
the consequent is granted : which may be con- 
sidered in two points of view : first, if the 
Antecedent be true^ the Consequent must be 
true ; hence the first rule ; the antecedent being 
granted, the conseqi^ent may be inferred ; second- 
ly, if the Antecedent were true, the Consequent 
would be true ; hence the second rule ; the con- 
sequent being denied, the antecedent nuy be de- 
nied ; for the Antecedent must in that case be 
false; since if it were true, the Consequent 
(which is granted to be false) would be true 
also : e. g. ^^ if this man has a fever, he is sick :*' 
here, if you grant the antecedent ^ the first nde 
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^plies^ and you infer the truth of the Gonse^ 
quent ; ^^ he has a fever, therefore he is sick :* 
if A is B, C is D ; but A is B^ therefore C is 
D (and this is called a constructive Conditional 
Syllogism ;) but if you deiy the consequent (t. e. 
grant its contradictory) the second rule applies^ 
and you infer the cofUradictory of the antecedent ; 
^* he is not sick, therefore he has not a fever */* 
this is the destructive Conditional Syll(^in : 
if A is B^ C is D ; C is not D^ therefore A is 
not B. Again, ** if the crops are not bad, com 
must be cheap," for a major ; then^ ^* but the 
crops are not bad^ therefore com must be 
cheap," is Constractive. " Com is not cheap, 
therefore the crops are bad/* is Destractive. 
^* If every increase of population is desirable, 
some misery is desurable ; but no misery is de- 
sirable ; therefore some increase of population 
is not desirable," is Destmctive. But if you 
f^ffirm the consequent, or der^ the antecedcfit, 
you can infer nothing; for the same Conse- 
quent jnay/oi/otoyr am other Antecedents: e. g. 
in the example above, a man may be sick ^om 
other disorders besides a fever ; therefore it 
does not follow, from his being sick, that he 
has a fever ; nor (for the same reason) from 
his not having a fever, that he is not sick. 
There are, therefore, two, and only two, kinds 
of Conditional Syllogisms; the constructive, 
on the first rule, and answering to 
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direct Reasoning ; and the destructivcy on the 
second^ answering to indirect. 

And note^ that a Conditional Proposition 
may (like the categorical A) he converted by 
negation ; i. c. you may take the contradictory 
of the comequefnt^ as an antecedent ^ and the conr 
tradictory of the antecedent^ as a consequent: e. g. 
^* if this man is not sick he has not a fever." 
By this conversion of the major Premiss, a 
Constructive Syllogism may be reduced to a 
Destructive, and vice versa. (See § 6. Ch. IV. 
p. 103.) 

Of Disjunctives. 

§,4. 
A Disjunctive Proposition may consist of any 
number of categoricals ; and of these, some 
oncy at least, must be true, or the whole Pro- 
position will be false: if, therefore, one or 
more of these categoricals be denied (i. e. 
granted to be false) you may infer that the 
remaining one, or (if several) some one of the 
remaining ones, is true : e. g. " either the earth 
is eternal, or the work of chance, or the work 
of an inteUigent Being ; it is not eternal, nor 
the work of chance ; therefore it is the work of 
an intelligent Being.'* " It is either spring, 
summer, autumn, or winter ; but it is neither 
spring nor summer ; therefore it is either au- 
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tumn or winter." Either A is B, or C is D ; 
but A is not B^ therefore C is D. Note, that 
in these examples (as well as in very many 
others) it is implied not only that 07ie of the 
members (the categorical Propositions) must be 
true^ but that only one can be true ; so that, in 
such cases, if one or more members be affirmed^ 
the rest may be denied; [the members may 
then be called exclusive:^ ^- g*- " it is summer, 
therefore it is neither spring, autumn, nor win- 
ter ;" 'V either A is B, or C is D ; but A is B, 
therefore C is not D." But this is by no means 
universally the case ; e. g. " virtue tends to 
procure us either the esteem of mankind, or the 
favour of God :" here both members are true, 
and consequently from one being affirmed we 
are not authorized to deny the other. 

It is evident that a disjunctive Syllogism may 
easily be reduced to a conditional ; e. g. if it 
is not spring or summer, it is either autumn or 
winter, ^c. 

The Dilemma* 9 

is a complex kind of Conditional Syllogism. 

1st. If you have in the major Premiss several 
antecedents all with the same consequent, then 

* The account usually given of the Dilemma in Logical 
treatises is singularly perplexed and unscientific. Aldrich 
in speaking of it abstains from all use of Logical terms, 

I 
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IX 



diese Astecedettts, being Qn the mmot) di^mm- 
tivefy gnmttd (f . e. it being grantBd tbat some 
amc erf* them is troe), the one am m mm camtequetd 
may be infierred (as in the case of a simple 
Cianstractive Syllogism :) e. g. if A is B, C is D ; 
and if X is Y, C is D ; but ehhar A is B, or 
X is Y; tberefoie C is D. '' If Ae Uest in 
heaven have no desires, they will be perfectly 
content ; so they will, if th«r desires are fully 
gratified ; but eitl^r they will have no desires, 
CM* have them fully gratified ; therdi»« they wiD 
be perfectly content" Note, in this case, the 
two conditionals whuji make up the major Pre- 
miss may be united in one Pitqposition by means 
of the word " whether .•" e. g. ^* whether the 
Uest, ^c. have no desires, or have their desires 
gratified, they will be content." 



£T!^^' ^- But if the several antecedents have each 
a different consequent, then the Antecedents, 
being, as before, disjunctively granted, you can 

and speaks in a loose, vague, and rhetorical manner. And 
it is remarkable that all the rules he gives respecting it, 
and the faults against which he cautions us, relate exclu- 
sively to the Svbject'maitcr : as if one were to lay down as 
rules respecting a Syllogism in Barbara, *' 1st. Care must 
be taken that the major Premiss be true ; 2dly. Tliat the 
minor Premiss be true !" 

Most, if not all, writers on this point either omit to tell 
us whether the Dilemma is a kind of conditional or of 
dirjunctive argument, or else refer it to the latter class, on 
account of its having one disjunctive Premiss ; though il 
clearly belongs to the class of ocmditioiials. 
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only diyunctivefy infer the Consequents: e.g. 
if A is B, C is D; and if X is Y, E is F: but 
mther A is B^ or X is Y ; therefore either C is 
D^ or E is F. '' If -fflschines jmned in the 
public rejoicings, he is inconsistent ; if he did 
Dot^ he is unpatriotic; but he either joined, or 
Bot^ therefore he is either inconsistent, or uni- 
patriotic." (Demost. For the Grown.) Tliis 
case, as well as the foregoing, is evidently coti' 
structive. 

In tiie Destructive form, whether you haw 
o«e Antecedent with several Cionsequents, or 
several Antecedents either with one, or with 
several Consequents ; in all these cases, if you 
deny the whole of the Consequent, or Conse- 
quents, you may in tiie conclusion deny the 
whole of the Antecedent or Antecedents : e. g. 
^* if the world were eternal, the most useful arts, 
such as printing, ^c. would be of unknown 
antiquity : and on the same supposition, there 
would be reccH'ds long prior to the Mosaic ; and 
likewise the sea and land, in all parts of the 
globe, might be expected to maintain the same 
relative situations now as formerly: but none 
of fliese is the fact : therefcM^ the world is not 
^raal." Again, '^ if the world existed from 
eternity, there would be records prior to the 
Mosaic ; and if it were produced by chance, it 
woidd not bear marks of design : there are no 
records prior to the Mosaic ; and the world does 

12 
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bear marks of design : therefore it neither 
existed from eternity, nor is the work of 
chance." These are commonly called Dilem- 
mas, but hardly differ from simple conditional 
Syllogisms. Nor is tl^e case different if you 
have one antecedent witn several consequents, 
which consequents you disjunctively deny; for 
that comes to the same thing as wholly denying 
them ; since if they be not all true, the one an- 
tecedent must equally fall to the ground; and 
the Syllogism will be equally simple : e.g.* ^' if 
we are at peace with France by virtue of the 
treaty of Paris, we must acknowledge the sove- 
reignty of Buonaparte ; and also we must ac- 
knowledge that of Louis: but we cannot do 
both of these ; therefore we are not at peace," 
^c; which is evidently a simple Destructive. 
The true Dilemma is, ^^ a conditional Syllogism 
with several a7itecedents in the major, and a dis- 
junctive minor ;" hence, 
SJS^T* 3d. That is most properly called a destructive 
Dilemma^ which has (like the constructive ones) 
a disjunctive minor Premiss; i. e. when you 
have several Antecedents with each a different 
Consequent; which Consequents (instead of 
wholly denying them, as in the case lately men- 
tioned) you disjunctively deny ; and thence, in 
the Conclusion, deny disjunctively the Antece- 
dents : e.g. if A is B, C is D ; and if X i3 Y» 

♦ A,D. 1815. 
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E is F : but either C is not D,' or E is not F; 
therefore, either A is not B, or X is not Y. 
^* If this man were wise, he would not speak 
irreverently of Scripture in jest ; and if he were 
good he would not do so in earnest ; but he 
does it, either in jest*, or earnest ; therefore he 
is either not wise or not good." 

Every Dilemma may be reduced into two or gt S?2SSl^ 
more simple Conditional Syllogisms : e. g. " If 
.^Elschines joined, ^c. he is inconsistent; he did 
join, ^c. therefore he is inconsfstent :" and 
again, *^ if -ffischines did not join, ^c. he is un- 
patriotic ; he ddd not, ^c. therefore he is unpa- 
triotic.'* Now an opponent might deny either 
of the minor Premises in the above Syllogisms, 
but he could not deny both ; and therefore he 
must admit one or the other of the Conclusions : 
for, when a Dilemma is employed, it is sup- 
posed that some one of the Antecedents must 
be true (or, in the destructive kind, some one 
of the Consequents false), but that we cannot 
tell which of them is so ; and this is the reason 
why the argument is stated in the form of a 
DUemma. 

From what has been said, it may easily be 
seen that all Dilemmas are in fact conditional 
syllogisms ; and that Disjunctive Syllogisms 
may also be reduced to the form of Conditionals : 
but as it has been remarked, that all Reasoning 
whatever may ultimately be brought to the one 
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test of Aristotle's ^^ Dietam," it remains to Aom 
how a Conditional Syllogism may be thrown 
into such a form, that that test will at once 
afvply to it ; and this is called the 

Reduction of Hypothetical.^ 

§6. 
For this purpose we must consid^ erery 
Conditional Proposition as a universal affirma^ 

* Aldrich has stated, through a mistake, that Aristotle 
utterly despised Hypothetical Syllogisms, and thence made 
no mention of them ; but he did indicate his intention to 
treat of them in some part of his work, which dther wm 
not completed by him according to his design, or else (in 
common with many of his writii^s) has not come do¥m 
to us. 

Aldrich observes, that no hypothetical argument is valid 
which cannot be reduced to a categorical form ; and this 
is evidently agreeable to what has been said at the begin- 
ning of this part ; but then he has unfortunately cmuUed 
to teach us how to reduce Hypotheticals to this form ; ex<- 
cept in the case where the Antecedent and Consequent 
chance to have each the scone subjects ; in which case, he 
tells us to take the minor Premiss and Conclusion as as 
£nth}rmeme, and fill that up categorically ; e, g. *' If Cseaar 
was a tyrant, he deserved death : he was a tyrant ; there- 
fore he deserved death ;" which may easily be reduced to 
a categorical form, by taking as a major Premiss, " aU tf^ 
rants deserve death." But when (as is often the case) the 
Antecedent and Consequent have not each the same sub- 
ject, (as in the very example he gives, ** if A is B, C b 
^f'O h® gives no rule for reducing such a Syllogism as 
has a Premiss of this kind ; and indeed leads us to sup- 
pose that it is to be rejected as invalid, though he has 
just before demonstrated its validity. And this is likely to 
have been one among the various eaiues which ocommw 
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tive categorical Proposition, of which the Terms 
are entire Propositions^ viz. the antecedent an- 
swering to the Subject, and the consequent to 
the Predicate ; e. g, to say, ^* if Louis is a good 
king, France is likely to prosper," is equivalent 
to saying, *' the case of Louis being a good 
king, is a case of France being likely to pro* 
sper :" and if it be granted, as a minor Premiss 
to the Conditional Syllogism, that ^' Louis is 
a good king/' that is equivalent to saying, 
^* the present case is the case of Louis being a 
good king ;" from which you will draw a con- 
clusion in Barbara, (viz. ^' the present case is 
a case of France being likely to prosper,") ex- 
actly equivalent to the original Conclusion of 
the [Conditional Syllogism ; viz. ^* France is 
likely to prosper." As the Constructive Con- 
ditional may thus be reduced to Barbara, so may 
the Destructive, in like manner, to Celarent : 

many leanier9 to regard the whole system of Logic as a 
string of idle reveries, having nothing true, substantial, or 
practically useful in it ; but of the same character with the 
dreams of Alchymy, Demonology, and judicial Astrology. 
Such a mistake is surely the less inexcusable in a learner, 
when his master first demonstrates the validity of a certain 
argument, and then tells him that after all it is good for 
nothing ; (jmrrsus repudiandum.) In the late editions of 
Aldrich's Logic, all that he says of the reduction of Hy- 
potheticals is omitted ; which certainly would have been 
an improvement, if a more correct one had been substi* 
tuted ; but as it is, there is a complete hiatus in the system. 
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e. g. V^ if the Stoics are right, pain is no evil : 
but pain is an evil ; tlierefore, the Stoics are 
not right ;" is equivalent to — " the case of the 
Stoics being right, is the case of pain b^g no 
evil ; the present case is not the case of pain 
being no evil ; therefpre the present case is 
not the case of the Stoics being right." This 
is Camestresy which, of course, is easily reduced 
to Celarent. Or, if you will, all Conditional 
Syllogisms may be reduced to Barbara, by con- 
sidering them all as constructive; which may 
be done, as mentioned above, by converting by 
negation the major Premiss. (See p. 112.) 

The reduction of Hypoiheticals may always 
be eflfected in the manner above stated ; but as 
it produces a circuitous awkwardness of expres- 
sion, a more convenient form may in some cases 
be substituted : e. g. in the example above, it 
may be convenient to take ^^ true " for one of 
the Terms : " that pain is no evil is not true ; 
that pain is no evil is asserted by the Stoics ; 
therefore something asserted by the Stoics is 
not true." Sometimes again it may be better 
to unfold the argument into two Syllogisms : 
e. g. in a former example ; first, " Louis is a 
good king ; the governor of France is Louis ; 
therefore the govenior of France is a good 
king." And then, second, ^* every country go- 
verned by a good king is likely to prosper," 
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^c. [A Dilemma is generally to be reduced 
into two or more categorical Syllogisms.] And 
when the antecedent and consequent have each 
the same Subject, you may sometimes reduce the 
Conditional by merely substituting a categori- 
cal major Premiss for the conditional one : e. g. 
instead of '' if Caesar was a tymaU he deserved 
death ; he was a tyrant, therefore he deserved 
death ;" you may put for a major, *^ all tyrants 
deserve death ;'* ^c. But it is of no great con- 
sequence, whether Hypotheticals are reduced in 
the most neat and co7icise manner or not ; since 
it is not intended that they should be reduced to 
categoricals, in ordinary practice^ as the readiest 
umf of trying their validity, (their own rules 
being quite sufficient for that purpose;) but 
only that we shovld he able, if required, to sub- 
ject any argument whatever to the test of Aris- 
totle's Dictum, in order to show that all Rea- 
soning turns upon one simple principle. 

Of Mnihymeme, Sorites, ^c. 

§7. 

There are various abridged forms of Argu- 
ment which may be easily expanded into regular 
Syllogisms : such as, 

1st. The Enthymeme, which is a Syllogism EntbymaM. 
with one Premiss suppressed. As all the 
Terms will be found in the remainmg Premiss 
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and Conclusion, it will be easy to fill up the 
Syllogism by supplying the Premiss that is want- 
ing^ whether major or minor : e. g. ** Gsesar was 
a tyrant ; therefore he deserved death. " ** A free 
nation must be happy; therefore the English 
are happy." 

Tliis is the ordinary form of speaking and 
writing. It is evident that Enthymemes may 
be filled up hypothetieally. * 

2d. When you have a string of Syllogisms, 
in which the Ctondusion of each is made the 
Premiss of the next, till you arrive at the main 
or ultimate Conclusion of all^ you may sometimes 
Sorites. state these briefly, in a form called Sorites ; in 
which the Predicate of the first proposition is 
made the Subject of the next ; and so on, to 
any length, till finally the Predicate of the last 
of the Premises is predicated (in the Conclusion) 
of the Subject of the first: e. g. A is B, B is G^ 
C is D, D is E; therefore A is E. '' The 
English are a brave people ; a brave people are 
free ; a fi*ee people are happy f therefore the 
English are happy." A Sorites, then, has as 
many middle Terms as there are intermediate 

* It is to be observed, that the Enthymeme is not syUo^ 
gistic; t. e. its conclusiveness is not apparent from the mere 
form of expression, without regard to the meaning of the 
Terms, because it is from that we fotm our judgment as to 
the truth of the suppressed Premiss. The Sorites, on the 
other hand, is strictly syllogistic ; as may be seen by the 
examples. 
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Propositioni between the first and the last} 
andi consequenlty^ it may be drawn out into as 
many separate Syllogisms ; of which the first 
will have^ for its nugor Premiss , the second, and 
for its minor y the first of the Propositions of the 
Sorites ; as may be seen by the example. It is 
also evident, that in a Sorites you cannot have 
more than ont negative Proposition, and om 
particular; for else, one of the Syllogisms 
would have its Premises both negative or both 
particular, (vide p. 93.) 
A string of Conditional Syllogisms may in Hjpouietiefti 

... Sont«». 

like manner be abridged into a Sorites ; e. g, if 
Ais B, C is D; if C is D, E is F; if E is F, 
6 is H; but A is B, therefore G is H. << If 
the Scriptures are the word of God, it is im- 
portant that they should be well explained ; if 
it is important, ^c. they deserve to be diligently 
studied : if they deserve^ ^c. an order of men 
should be set aside for that purpose ; but the 
Scriptures are the word, ^o. ; therefore an order 
of men should be set aside for the purpose. 

Those who have spoken of Induction or of indaotton. 
Example, as a distinct kind of Argument in a Ezsmpia. 
Logical point of view, have fallen into the 

* Hence it is evident how injudicious an arrangement 
has been adopted by former writers on Logic, who have 
treated of the Sorites and Enthymeme before they entered 
on the subject of Hypotheticals. 
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common error of confomiding Logical with 
Rhetorical distinctions, and have wandered from 
their subject as much as a writer on the orders 
of Architecture would do who should introduoe 
the distinction between buildings of brick and 
of marble. Logic takes no cognizance of Ii^ 
duction, for instance, or of a priori reasoning, 
^c, as distinct Forms of argument; for "wbea 
thrown into the syllogistic form, and when 
letters of the alphabet are substituted for the 
Terms (and it is thus that an Argument is pro- 
perly to be brought under the cognizance of 
Logic)^ there is no distinction between them ; 
e. g. a ^* Property which belongs to the ox, 
sheep^ deer^ goat^ and antelope, belongs to all 
homed animals ; rumination belongs to these ; 
theroforo, to all. " This, which is an inductive 
argument, is evidentiy a Syllogism in Barbara. 
The essence of an inductive argument (and so 
of the other kinds which are distinguished for it) 
consists not in Hie form of the Argument , but in 
the relation which the Subject-matter of the Pre- 
mises bears to that of the Conclusion.* 

3d. There are various other abbreviations 



* Nothing probably has tended more to foster the pre« 
vailing error of considering Syllogism as a particulcw kind of 
argument^ than the inaccuracy just noticed, which appears 
in all or most of the logical works extant. See Disseitatioo 
on the province of Reasoning, Ch. 1. 
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commonly used> which are so obvious as hardly 
to call for explanation : as where one of the 
Premises of a Syllogism is itself the Conclu- 
sion of an Enthymeme which is expressed at 
the same time : e. g. '' all useful studies deserve 
encouragement ; Logic is such, (since it helps 
us to reason accurately,) therefore it deserves 
encouragement;" here the minor Premiss is 
what is called an Enthpnematic sentence. The 
antecedent in that minor Premiss (t. e. that which 
mates it Enthymematic) is called by Aristotle 
the ProsyUogism. 

It is evident that you may, for brevity, substi- 
tute for any term an equivalent ; as in the last 
example, " it;' for '' Logic ;'' '' such'' for '' a 
usefiil study/' ^c. 

4th, And many Syllogisms, which at first Jy"^v«M 
sight appear faulty, will often be found, on' 
examination, to contmn correct reasoning, and, 
consequently, to be reducible to a regular form ; 
e. g. when you have, apparently y negative Pre- 
ndses, it may happen, that by considering one of 
them as affirmative, (see Ch. IL § 4. p. 85.) 
the Syllogism will be regular : e. g. " no man 
is lu^py who is not secure : no tyrant is secure ; 
therefore no tyrant is happy," is a Syllogism in 
Celarent.* Sometimes there will appear to be 

* If this experiment be tried on a SyDogism which has 
reaOjf negatrn Fmoises, the only effect wiU be to diaiig« 
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too many terms ; and yet there will be no fault 
in the Reasonings only an irregularity in the 
expression : e, g. ^^ no irrational agent could 
produce a work which manifests design; the 
universe is a work which manifests design; 
therefore no irrational agent could have pro- 
duced the universe." Strictly speakmg^ this 
Syllogism has five Terms ; but if you look to the 
meanings you will see^ that in the first Premiss 
(considering Has a part of this Argument) it is 
not, properly, ^^ an irrational agent'* that Jro^ 
are speaking of, and of which you predicate that 
it could not produce a work manifesting design ; 
but rather it is this ^^ work,'* ^c. of whidi you 
are i^eaking, and of which it is predicated that 
it could not be produced by an irrational agent ; 
if, flien, you state the Propositions in that forai, 
the Syllogism will be perfectly regular. 

Thus, such a Syllogism as this, ^^ every true 
patriot is disinterested ; few men^ are disinte- 
rested; therefore few men are true patriots ;" 
might appear at first sight to be in the second 
Rgure, and faulty ; whereas it is Barbara, 



that fault into another : viz, an excess of Terms, or (wUch 
is substantially the same) an undistributed middle ; cg.^sB 
enslaved people is not happy ; the English are not enalayed { 
therefore they are happy:'' if enslaved" be r^^arded m 
one of the Terms, and " not enslaved" as another, there 
will manifestly be four. Hence you may see how very liUle 
difference there is in reality between the different fimte 
which are enumerated. 



^ 
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the Premises transpoitd ; for you do not really 
predicate of ^^ few men," that they are ^^ disin- 
terested," but of ^^ disinterested persons,^ that 
they are ^^ few. "Again, ^^ none but candid men 
are good reaconero ; few infidels are candid ; few 
infidels are good reasoners." In this it will be 
most convenient to consider the major Premiss 
as being, ^^ all good reasoners are candid,'^ 
(which of course is precisely equipollent io its 
illative converse by negation ;) and the minor 
Premiss and Conclusion may in like manner be 
fairly expressed thus — ^* most infidels are not 
candid ; therefore most infidels are not good 
reasoners:" which is a regular Syllogism in 
Camestres. Or, if you would state it in the first 
Figure, thus : ^^ those who are not candid (or 
uncandid) are not good reasoners ; most infidels 
are not candid; most infidels are not good 



reasoners." 



§8. 
The foregoing rules enable us to devd(^ Mirtaket m 

^ ^ to the oflKo0. 

the principles on which all reasoning ia con- ""^ ^^^ 
ducted, whatever be the Subject-matter of it, 
and to ascertain the validity or fallaciousness of 
any s^parent argument, as far as the form of 
expression is concerned; that being alone the 
proper province of Logic. 

But it )s evident that we ms^y iiQvei[th$lwf 
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remain liable to be deceived or perplexed in 
Argument by the assumption of false or doubt- 
ful Premises, or by the employment of indistinct 
or ambiguous Tenns ; and^ accordingly^ many 
Logical writers^ wishing to make their systems 
appear as perfect as possible^ have undertaken 
to give rules /^ for attaining clear ideas^'* and 
for ^^ guiding the judgment;" and fancying or 
professing themselves successful in this^ have 
consbtently enough denominated Logic^ the 
^^ Art of using the Reason ;" which in truth it 
would be^ and would nearly supersede all other 
studies^ if it could of itself ascertain the meaning 
of every Term, and the truth or falsity of every 
Proposition, in the same manner as it actually 
can the validity of every Argument. And they 
have been led into this^ partly by the considera* 
tion that Logic is concerned about the three 
operations of the mind — simple Apprehension^ 
Judgment, and Reasoning ; not observing that 
it is not equally concerned about all : the last 
operation being alone its appropriate province ; 
and the rest bemg treated of only in reference 
to that. 

The contempt justiy due to such pretensions 
has most unjustiy fallen on the Science itself ; 
much in the same manner as Chemistry was 
brought into disrepute among the unthinking 
by the atravagant pretensions of the Alcfay- 



k 
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mists. And those Logical writers have been 
censured^ not (as they should have been) for 
making such professions^ but for not fulfilling 
them. It has been objected, especially, that the 
rules of Logic leave us still at a loss as to the 
most important and difficult point in Reason- 
ing ; viz. the ascertaining the sense of the terms 
employed, and removing their ambiguity. A 
complaint resembling that made (according to 
a story told by Warburton in his Div. Leg., 
and before alluded to) by a man who found 
fault with all the reading-glasses presented to 
him by the shopkeeper ; the fact being that he 
had never learnt to read. In the present case, 
the complaint is the more unreasonable, inas- 
much as there neither is, nor ever can possibly 
be, any such system devised as will effect the 
proposed object of clearing up the ambiguity 
of Terms. It is, however, no small advantage, 
that the rules of Logic, though they cannot, 
alone, ascertain and clear up ambiguity in any 
Term, yet do point out in which Term of an 
Argument it is to be sought for ; directing our 
attention to the middle Term, as the one on the 
ambiguity of which a Fallacy is likely to be 

built. 

It will be useful, however, to class and de- 
scribe the different kinds of ambiguity which 
are to be met with ; and also the various ways 
in which the insertion of false, or, at least, 

K 
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unduly assumed. Premises^ is most likely to 
elude observation. And though the remarks 
which will be offered on these points may not 
be considered as strictly forming a part of Logic, 
they cannot be thought out of place, when it is 
considered how essentially they are connected 
with the application of it. 
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Chapter III. 
OF FALLACIES. 

Inlroduction' 

By a Fallacy is commonly miderstood^ *^ ^y?2£io'^*^ 
unsomid mode of arguing^ which appears to 
demand our convictiooi and to be decisive of 
tlie question in hand, when in iaimess it is not." 
Coni^dering the ready detection and clear expo- 
sure of Fallacies to be both more extensively 
important, and also more difficult, than many 
are aware of, I propose to take a Logical view 
of the subject ; referring the different Fallacies 
to the most convenient heads, and giving 9. 
scientific analysis of the procedure which iake» 
place in each. 

After all, indeed, in the practical detection 
of ^adk individual Fallacy, much must depend 
on natural and acquired acuteness ; nor can any 
rules be given, the mere learning of which will 
^siable us to appfy them with mecbanicaj cep- 
taioty and readiness ; but still we shall find that 
to take correct general views of the subjectt 
and to be familiarized with scientific discussions 
of H^ will tend, above all things) to €ngend€r 

K2 
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such a habit of muid, as wiD best fit us fiar 
practioe. 

Indeed the case is the same with respect to 
Logic in general ; scarody any one would, in 
ordinary practice, state to himself either his own 
or another's reasonings in Syllogisms in Baihara 
at full length ; yet a familiarity with Logical 
principles tends v&rj much (as all feel^ who are 
really well acquainted with them) to heg^ a 
halHt of clear and sound reasoning. Tlie tnitti 
is, in ihis^ as in many other things, there are 
processes going on in the mind (when we are 
practising anything quite familiar to ns) with 
such rapidity as to leave no trace in the me- 
mory ; and we often apply principles which did 
not, as far as we are conscious, even occur to 
us at the time. 
S^SJI^of It would be foreign, however, to the present 
<m- purpose^ to investigate fully the mann^ in 
which certain studies operate in remotely pro- 
ducing certain effects on the mind : it is suffi- 
cient to establish the fact, that habits of scien- 
tific analysis (besides the intrinsic beauty and 
dignity of such studies) lead to practical ad- 
vantage. It is on Logical principles therefore 
that I propose to discuss the subject of Fal- 
lacies ; and it may^ indeed, seem to have been 
unnecessary to make any apology for so doings 
after what has been formerly said, generally, 
in defence of Logic ; but that the generality of 
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Logical writers have usually followed so op- 
posite a plan : whenever they have to treat of 
anything that is beyond the mere elements of 
Logic, they totally lay aside all reference to 
the principles they have, been occupied in esta- 
blishing and explaining, and have recourse to 
a loose^ vague, and popular kind of language ; 
such as would be the best suited indeed to an 
exoterical discourse, but seems strangely incon- 
gruous in a professed Logical treatise. What 
should we think of a Geometrical writer, who, 
after having gone through the elements with 
strict definitions and demonstrations, should, on 
proceeding to Mechanics, totally lay aside all 
reference to scientific principles, — all use of 
technical terms, — and treat of the subject in 
undefined terms, and with probable and popu- 
lar arguments ? It would be thought strange, 
if even a Botanist, when addressing those whom 
he had been instructing in the principles and 
the terms of his system, should totally lay these 
aside when he came to describe plants, and 
adopt the language of the vulgar. Surely it 
affords but too much plausibility to the cavils 
of fliose who scoff at Logic altogether, that the 
very writers who profess to teach it should 
never themselves make any application of, or 
reference to, its principles, on those very occa- 
sions, when, and when only^ such application 
and reference are to be expected. If the prin- 
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eiples of any system are well laid do^flno,*"if its 
technical language is judiciously framedr — then^ 
Surely^ those principles and thaj: language wiU 
afford (for those who have once thoroughly 
learned them) the best, the most clear, simple, 
aiid concise method of treating any subject con- 
nected with that system. Yet even the accu- 
rate Aldtich, in treating of the Dilemma and of 
the Fallacies, has very much forgotten the Lo- 
gician, and assumed a loose and rhetorical style 
of writing, without making any application of 
the principles he had formerly laid down, but, 
oil the contrary, sometimes departing widely 
from theto.* 

The most experienced teachers, when ad- 
di^ssing those who are familiar with the ele- 
mentary principles of Logic^ think it requisite, 
not indeed to lead them, on each occasion, 
through the whole detail of those principles, 
when the process is quite obvious, but always 
to put them on the toad^ as it were, to those 
principles, that they may plainly see their own 

* He is far more confaied in his discussion of Fallacies 
than in any other part of his treatise ; of which this one 
instance may serve : after having distinguished Fallacies 
Into those In the expression^ and those in the maUer ('* in 
dletione,'^ and ** estra dictionem"), he ohserres of one or 
two of these last, that they are not properly called FaUo^ 
dei^ aa not being Sj/liogismt fauUy in form Q' Syllogism! 
htmti ^eeiMtltes,'^ as if any one, which was such, could 
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way to the end| and take a scientific view of 
the subject: in the dame manner as mathe^ 
matical writers avoid indeed the occasional 
tediousness of going all through a very simple 
detnonstratioiii which the learner, if he wiU^ 
may easily supply; but yet always speak in 
strict mathematical language^ and with refer^ 
ence to mathematical principles, though they do 
not always state them at full length. I would 
not profess^ therefore^ any more than they do^ 
io write (on subjects connected with the science) 
in a language intelligible to those who are ig- 
norant of its first rudiments : to do so, indeed, 
would imply that one was not taking a scientific 
view of the subject, nor availing oiie's-self of 
the principles that had been established, and 
the accurate and concise technical language that 
had beeti fhimed. 

Thb division of Fallacies into those in the jiTi**?" •^ 

Fallaaet. 

words (IN DICTIONE,) and those in the mat- 
ter (EXTRA DICnONEM) has not been, by 
any writers, hitherto, grounded on any distinct 
principle: at least, not on any that they have 
flietiisdYes adhered to. The confounding to- 
gether^ however, of tiiese two classes is highly 
detrimental to all clear notions concerning 
Logic ; being obviously allied to the prevailing 
^toneous views which make Logic the art of 
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employing the intellectual faculties in general^ 
having the discovery of truth for its object, and 
all kinds of knowledge for its proper subject 
matter ; with all that train of vague and ground- 
less speculations which have led to such int^- 
minable confusion and mistakes, and afforded a 
pretext for such clamorous censures. 

It is important, therefore, that rules should 
be given for a division of FaRacies into Ix^- 
cal, and Non-logical, on such a principle as 
shall keep clear of all this indistinctness and 
perplexity. 

If any one should object, that the division 
about to be adopted is in some degree arbi- 
ti'ary, placing under the one head Fallacies^ 
which many might be disposed to place under 
the other, let him consider not only the indis- 
tinctness of all former divisions, but the utter 
impossibility of framing any that shall be com- 
pletely secure from the objection urged, in a 
case where men have formed such various and 
vague notions, fix)m the very want of some 
clear principle of division. Nay, from the 
elliptical form in which all reasoning is usually 
expressed, and the peculiarly involved and ob- 
lique form in which Fallacy is for the most 
part conveyed, it must of course be often a 
matter of doubt, or rather, of arbitrary choice, 
not only to which genus each kind of Fallacy 
should be referred, but even to which kind to 
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refer any one individual Fallacy : for since^ in 
any course of Argument, one Premiss i& usually 
suppressed^ it frequently happens^ in the case rf 
a Fallacy, that the hearers are left to the alterr 
native of supplying* either a Premiss which is not 
true^ or else^ one which does not prove the Con- 
clusion ; e. g. if a man expatiates on the distress 
of the country, and thence argues that the go- 
vernment is tyrannical, we must suppose him to 
assume either that ^* every distressed country is 
under a tyranny," which is a manifest falsehood, 
or, merely that " every country under a tyranny 
is distressed," which, however true, proves 
nothing, the Middle Term being imdistributed. 
Now, in the former case, the Fallacy would be 
referred to the head of " extra dictionem ;" in 
the latter to that of ^' in dictione :" which are 
we to suppose the speaker meant us to under- 
stand ? Surely just whichever each of his hearers 
might happen to prefer : some might assent to 
the false Premiss ; others, allow the unsound 
Syllogism : to the Sophist himself it is indiffer- 
ent, as long as they can but be brought to admit 
the Conclusion. 

Without pretending, then, to conform to 
every one's mode of speaking on the subject, or 
to lay down rules which shall be in themselves 
(without any call for labour or skill in the per- 
son who employs them) readily applicable to, 
and decisive on each individual case, I propose 
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n division which is at least perfectly dear in its 
main principle, and coinddes, perb^is, as nearly 
asposaUewith the established notions of Logi- 
dans on the snbject 

i,^,^ Y^ In every Fallacy, the Gondnsion dther doer, 
or does not follow Jram the Premuts. Where 
the Conclusion does not follow from the Pre* 
mises, it is manifest that the fiinlt is in the Rta- 
mndng^ and in that alone ; these, therefore, we 
call Logical Fallacies>* as being, prop^y, vio- 
lations of those rules of Reasoning whidi it is 
the province of Logic to lay down. 

Of these, however, one kind are more purdjf 
Logical^ as exhibiting their fallaciousness by 
the bare form of the expression, without any 
regard to the meaning of the Terms : to whidi 
class belong: 1st. Undistributed Middle; 2d. 
Illicit Process ; 3d. Negative Premises^ or Aflir* 
mative Conclusion from a negative Premiss^ 
and mce versd : to which may be added, 4th, 
those which have palpably (t. c. expressed) 
more than three Terms. 

Hie other kind may be most properly called 
semi-logical; viz. all the cases of ambiguous 
thiddle Term except its non-distribution: for 
though in such cases the Conclusion does not 



\ 



* In the same manner as we call that a criminal court 
In which crimes tire judged. 
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follow, and though the rules of Logic show that 
it does not, as soon as the ambiguity of the middle 
Term is ascertained^ yet the discovery and ascer- 
tainment of this ambiguity requires attention to 
the sense of the term, and knowledge of the 
Subject-matter ; so that here, Logic ^' teaches 
us not how to find the Fallacy, but only where 
to search for it," and on what principles to con- 
demn it. 

Accordingly it has been made a subject of 
bitter complaint against Logic, that it presup- 
poses the most difficult point to be already ac- 
complished, t)fe. the sense of the Terms to be 
ascertained. A similar objection might be 
urged against every other art in existence ; e. g. 
against Agriculture, that all the precepts for the 
cultivation of land presuppose the possession of 
a farm; or against Perspective, that its rules 
are useless to a blind man. The objection is 
indeed peculiarly absurd when urged against 
Lo^c, because the object which it is blamed for 
not accomplishing cannot possibly be within the 
province of any one art whatever. Is it indeed 
possible or conceivable that there should be any 
method, science, or system, that should enable 
one to kiiow the full and exact meaning of 
every Term in existence ? The utmost that can 
be done is to give some general rules that may 
assist us in this work ; which is done in the 
first two parts of Logic. 
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The very author of the objection says, ^^ TTiis 
(the comprehension of the meaning of general 
Terms) is a study which every individual must 
carry on for himself; and of which no rules rf 
Logic (how useful soever they may be in direct- 
ing our labours) can supersede the necessity," 
D. Stewart, Phil. vol. ii. ch. ii. s. 2. 

Nothing perhaps tends more to conceal from 
men their imperfect conception of the meaning 
of a term^ than the circumstance of their being 
able fully to comprehend a process of reasoning 
in which it is involved^ without attaching any 
distinct meaning at all to that Term ; as is evi- 
dent when X Y Z are used to stand for Terms, 
in a regular Syllogism: thus a man may be 
familiarized with a Term, and never find himself 
at a loss from not comprehending it ; from which 
he will be very likely to infer that he does com- 
prehend it, when perhaps he does not, but 
employs it vaguely and incorrectly ; which leads 
to fallacious Reasoning and confusion. It most 
be owned, however, that many Logical writers 
have, in great measure, brought on themselves 
the reproach in question, by calling Logic *^ the 
right use of Reason," laying down *^ rules for 
gaining clear ideas," and such-like aXa^mvfia, 
as Aristotle calls it. (Rhet. book i, ch. ii.) 
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§ 3. 

TTie remaining class (viz. where the Con-JJ*^'"* 
elusion does follow from the Premises) may be 
called the Material, or Non-logical Fallacies : 
of these there are two kinds ; *lst. when the 
Premises are such as ought not to have been 
assumed ; 2d. when the Conclusion is not the 
one required, but irrelevant ; which Fallacy is 
called *^ ignoratio elenchi" because your Argu- 
ment is not the " elenchus" (i. e. proof of the 
contradictor!/) of your opponent's assertion, 
which it should be; but proves, instead of 
that, some other proposition resembUng it. 
Hence, since Logic defines what Contradiction 
is, some may choose rather to range this with 
the Logical Fallacies, as it seems, so far, to 
come under the jurisdiction of that art ; never- 
theless, it is perhaps better to adhere to the 
original division, both on account of its clear- 
ness, and also because few would be inclined to 
apply to the Fallacy in question the accusation 
of being inconclusive, and consequently illogical 
Reasoning : besides which, it seems an artificial 
and circuitous way of speaking, to suppose in 
all cases an opponetit and a contradiction ; the 
simple statement of the matter being this, — I 

* For it is manifest that the fault, if there be any, must 
be either 1st. in the Premises, or 2dly. in the Conclusion^ 
cr ^y. in the Omnection between them. 
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§5. 

On each of the Fallacies which have been 
thus enumerated and distinguished, I propose 
to offer some more particular remarks ; but 
before I proceed to this, it will be proper to 
premise two general observations, 1st. on the 
importancey and 2d. the difficulty y of detecting 
and describing Fallacies ; both have been al- 
ready slightly alluded to ; but it is requisite 
that they should here be somewhat more fully 
and distinctly set forth. 

1st. It seems by most persons to be taken 
for granted that a Fallacy is to be dreaded imporuM* 
merely as a weapon fashioned and wielded by a ^•^^^^^ 
skilful sophist : or if they allow that a man may 
with honest intentions slide into one uncon- 
sciously, in the heat of argument y still they seem 
to suppose that where there is no dispute^ there 
is no cause to dread Fallacy ; whereas there is 
much danger, even in what may be called solu 
iary reasoningy of sliding unawares into some 
Fallacy, by which one may be so far deceived 
as even to act upan the conclusion thus ob- 
tained. By solitary reasoning I mean the case 
in which one is not seeking for arguments to 
prove a given question, but labouring to elicit 
from one's previous stock of knowledge some 
useful inference*. To select one from innumer- 

* See the chapter on " inferring and proving/' (Gh. liL) 
in the ** Dissertation on the Province of Reasoning/' 
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are the counters of wise men^ and the money of 
ibols*." 

* '* Men imagine," says Bacon, ** that their minds have 
the (xxnmand of Language ; but it often happens that 
Language bears rule over their mind." Some of the weak 
and absurd arg^uments which are often urged against Sui- 
cide may be traced to the influence of words on thoughts. 
When a Chrisdan moralist is called on for a direct Scrip~ 
tuTol precept against suicide, instead of replying that the 
Bible is not meant for a complete code of Icaos, but for a 
system of motives and principles^ the answer firequentfy 
given is ^* thou shalt do no murder ;" and it is assumed in 
the aiguments drawn fitnn Reason, as well as in those 
from Revelation, that Suicide is a species of Murder ; t?ti- 
because it is called seU-murder ; and thus, deluded by a 
name, many are led to rest on an unsound argument, 
which, like all other fallacies, does more harm than good, 
in the end, to the cause of truth. Suicide, if any one con- 
siders the nature and not the name of it, evidently wants 
the most essential characteristic of murder, viz. the hurt 
end injury done to one's neighbour, in depriving him of 
life, as well as to others by the insecurity they are in con- 
sequence liable to feel. And since no one can, strict^ 
speaking, do injustice to himself, he cannot, in the Htenil 
and primary acceptation of the words, be said either to it>b 
or to murder himself. He who deserts the post to whidi 
he is appointed by his great Master, and presumptuously 
cuts short the state of probation graciously allowed >>itn for 
working out his salvation, (whether by action or by 
endurance,) is guilty indeed of a grievous sin, but of 
not the least analogous in its character to murder. It im* 
plies no inhumanity. It is much more closely allied to the 
sin of wasting life in indolence, or in trifling 
that life which is bestowed as a seed-time for the 
of immortality. What is called in fAmilVf phraae ** 
time," is, in truth, an approach, as &r at it gott, to Iffi 
destruction of one's own life : for <' Tase is tijo ^Ut Mt 
is made of." 
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More especially deserving of attention is the 
influence of Analogical Terms in leading men 
into erroneous notions in Theology ; where the 
most important terms are analogical : and yet, 
they are continually employed in Reasoning, 
without due attention (oftener through want of 
caution than by unfair design) to their analogical 
nature ; and most of the errors into which theo- 
logians have fallen maybe traced, in part, to 
this cause*. 

Thus much, as to the extensive practical 
influence of Fallacies, and the consequent high 
importance of detecting and exposing them. 

§ 6. 
2dly. The second remark is, that while sound xMiicttity of 
reasoning is ever the more readily admitted, the '' 
more clearly it is perceived to be such. Fallacy, 
on the contrary, being rejected as soon as per- 
ceived, will, of course, be the more likely to 
obtain reception, the more it is obscured and 

It is surely Aviser and safer to confine ourselves to such 
arguments as will bear the test of a close examination, 
than to resort to such as may indeed at the first glance be 
more specious and appear stronger, but which, when ex- 
posed, win too often leave a man a dupe to the fallacies on 
the opposite side. But it is especially the error of contro- 
versialists to urge every thing that can be urged ; to snatch 
up the first weapon that comes to hand ; (** furor arma 
ministrat ;") without waiting to connder what is TRUE. 

* See the note to ch. v. § 1 of the I^sertatbn sub- 
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disguised by obliquity and complexity of expres- 
sion : it is thus that it is the most likely either 
to slip accidentally from the careless reasoner, 
or to be brought forward deliberately by the 
Sophist. Not that he ever wishes this obscurity 
and complexity to be perceived ; on the con- 
trary, it is for his purpose that the expression 
should appear as clear and simple as possible^ 
while in reality it is the most tangled net he can 
contrive. Thus, whereas it is usual to express 
our reasoning elliptically^ so that a Premiss (or 
even two or three entire steps in] a course of 
argument) which may be readily supplied, as 
being perfectly obvious, shall be left to be 
understood, the Sophist in like manner sup- 
presses what is not obvious, but is in reality the 
weakest part of the ailment ; and uses every 
other contrivance to withdraw our attention (his 
art closely resembling the juggler's) from the 
quarter where the Fallacy lies. Hence the un- 
certainty before mentioned, to which class any 
individual Fallacy is to be referred : and henoe 
it is that the difficulty of detecting and exposing 
Fallacy, is so much greater than that of oom- 
prehending and developing a process of sound 
argument. It is like the detection and appro* 
hension of a criminal in spite of all his arts of 
concealment and disguise ; when this is accamr 
plishedf and he is brought to trial with all the 
evidence of his giult produced^ his conviotim 
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and punishment are easy ; and this is predsely 

the case with those Fallacies which are given 

as examples in Logical treatises ; they are in 

&ct already detected^ by being stated in a plain 

and regular forro^ and are, as it were> only 

brought up to receive sentence. Or again, fal* 

lacious reasoning may be compared to a per* 

plexed and entangled mass of accounts, which 

it requires much sagacity and close attention to 

clear up^ and display in a regular and Intel* 

ligible form ; though when this is once accom^ 

plisked, the whole appears so perfectly simple^ 

that the unthinking are apt to undervalue the 

skill and pains which have been employed 

upon it. 

Moreover, it should be remembered that a 
very long discussion is one of the most effectual 
veils of Fallacy ; sophistry^ like poison^ is at 
once detected^ and nauseated when presented 
to us in a concentrated form; but a Fallacy 
which when stated barely^ in a few sentences, 
would not deceive a child, may deceive half the 
world if diluted in a quarto volume. For, as 
in a calculation, one single figure incorrectly 
stated will enable us to arrive at any result 
whatever, though every other figure, and the 
whole of the operations, be correct, so, a single 
&lse assumption in any process of reasoning, 
though every other be true, will enable us to 
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draw what conclusion we please ; and the 
greater the number of true assumptions, the 
more likely it is that the false one will pass 
unnoticed*. But when you single out one stq> 
in the course of the reasoning, and exhibit it as 
a Syllogism with one Premiss true and the 
other false, the sophistry is easily perceived. 
To speak, therefore, of all the Fallacies that 
have ever been enumerated as too glaring and 
obvious to need even being mentioned, because 
the simple instances given in logical treatises, 
and there stated in the plainest and consequebtly 
most easily detected form, are such as would (in 
that form) deceive no one; — this, surely, shows 

* I have seen a long argument to prove that the potato 
is not a cheap article of food ; in which there was an elar 
horate, and perhaps correct, calculation of the produce per 
acre of potatoes and wheat, — the quantity lost in bras- 
expense of grinding, dressing, 8^. and an assumption 
slipped in, as it were incidentally, that a given quantity of 
potatoes contains but one^ienth part of nutritive matter equal 
to bread : from all which (and there is probably bui am 
groundless assertion in the whole) a most triumphant result 
was deduced. This, however, gained the undoubting assent 
of a Review by no means friendly to the author, and nsnalfy 
noted more for scepticism than for ready assent ! •• Afl 
things," says an apocryphal writer, " are double, ooe 
against another, and nothing is made in vain :" unblnshii^ 
assertors of falsehood seem to have a race of easy believes 
provided on purpose for their use ; men who will not indeed 
believe the best-established truths of religion, but are zeadf 
to believe an3rthing else. 
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either extreme weakness^ or else unfairness. 
It may readily be allowed, indeed^ that to detect 
individual Fallacies, and bring them under the 
general rules, is a harder task than to k^ down 
those general rules; but this does not prove 
that the latter office is trifling or useless, or 
that it does not essentially conduce to the per- 
formance of the other : there may be more in- 
genuity shown in detecting and arresting a 
malefactor, and convicting him of the fact, than 
in laying down a law for the trial and punish- 
ment of such persons ; but the latter office, i. e. 
that of a legislator, is surely neither unneces- 
sary nor trifling. 

It should be added that a close observation 
and Logical analysis of Fallacious arguments, 
as it tends (according to what has been already 
said) to form a habit of mind well suited for the 
practical detection of Fallacies ; so, for that 
very reason, it will make us the more careful in 
making allowance for them : i. e. to bear in 
mind how much men in general are Uable to be 
influenced by them. E. G. a refuted argument 
ought to go for nothing ; but in fact it will 
generally prove detrimental to the cause, from 
the Fallacy which will be presently explained. 
Now, no one is more likely to be practically 
aware of this, and to take precautions accord- 
ingly* than he who is most versed in the whole 
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he will often use such arguments as would 
never have convinced himself^ and are not likely 
to convince others, but rather (by the opera- 
tion of the converse Fallacy) to confirm in 
their dissent those who before disagreed with 
him. 

It is best therefore to endeavour to put 
yourself in the place of an opponent to your 
own arguments, and consider whether you 
could not find some objection to them. The 
applause of one's own party is a very unsafe 
ground for judging of the real force of an 
argumentative work, and consequently of its 
real utility. To satisfy those who were doubt- 
ing, and to convince those who were opposed, 
are the only sure tests : but these persons are 
seldom very loud in their applause, or very 
forward in bearing their testimony. 

Of Ambiguous middle. 
§8. 

That case in which the middle is undistributed, 
belongs of course to the preceding head^ the 
fault being perfectiy manifest from the mere 
form of the expression : in that case the extremes 
are compared with two parts of the same term ; 
but in the Fallacy which has been called semi- 
logical, (which we are now to speak of) the 
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extremes are compared with two different terms^ 
the middle being used in two different senses 
in the two Premises* . 

And here it may be remarked, that when the 
argmnent is brought into the form of a regular 
S^Uogism, the contrast between these two senses 
will usually appear very strildng, from the two 
Premises being pkced together ; and hence the 
scorn with which many have treated the very 
mention of the Fallacy of Equivocation, deriving 
their only notion of it from the exposure of it 
in Logical treatises ; whereas, in practice it is 
common for the two Premises to be placed very 
far apart, and discussed in different parts of the 
discourse; by which means the inattentive 
hearer overlooks any ambiguity that may exist 
in the middle term. Hence the advantage of 
Logical habits, to fix our attention strongly and 
steadily on the important terms of an argument. 

One case^ which may be regarded as coming 
under the head of Ambiguous middle, is, what 
is called *^ Fallada Figurw Dictionisy' the Fal- 
lacy built on the grammatical structure of lan- 
guage, from men s usually taking for granted 
that paronymous words (i. e. those belonging to 
each other, as the substantive, adjective, verb, 
^c. of the same root) have a precisely corre- 
spondent meaning ; which is by no means uni- 



* For some instances of important ambiguitioii Ml 4t* 

pendix. . . 4 • .5J-** 
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versally the case. Such a fiedlacy could not 
indeed be even exhibited in strict Logical form, 
which would preclude even the attempt at it» 
since it has two middle terms in sound as well 
as sense : but nothing is more common in prac- 
tice than to vary continually the terms employed, 
with a view to grammatical convenience ; nor is 
there anything unfair in such a practice^ as long 
as the meaning b preserved unaltered : e. g. 
** murder should be punished with death ; this 
man is a murderer; therefore he deserves to 
die," ^c. ^c. Here we proceed on the assump- 
tion (in this case just) that to commit murder 
arid to be a murderer, — to deserve death and to 
be one who ought to die, are, respectively, equi* 
valent expressions: and it would frequently 
prove a heavy inconvenience to be debarred 
this kind of Uberty ; but the abuse of it gives 
rise to the Fallacy in question : e.g. *^ pngec^ 
tors are unfit to be trusted ; this man has formed 
a project y therefore he is unfit to be trusted* :" 
here the Sophist proceeds on the hypothesk 
that he who forms a prqject must be a pryectar: 
whereas the bad sense that commonly ^^ttiMJifii 
to the latter word, is not at all implied in tiM 
former. 

This Fallacy may often be consid^ied as lyiaf 
not in the middle, but in one of the tenat of 

* Adam Smith's WeaUh of Nations: Umxry. 
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the conclusion ; so that the conclusion drawn 
shall not be, in reality^ at all warranted by the 
Premises^ though it will appear to be so, by 
means of the grammatical affinity of the words : 
e. g. *^ to be acquainted with the g^ty is a pre* 
^mption of guilt ; this man is so acquainted ; 
therefore we may presume that he is guilty :" 
this argument proceeds on the supposition of 
an exact correspondence between ^^ presume*' 
and " presumption,'' which, however, does not 
really exist ; for ^* presumption" is commonly 
used to express a kind of slight suspicion; 
whereas *^ to presume" amounts to absolute 
belief. 

The above remark will apply to some other 
cases of ambiguity of term ; viz. the conclusion 
will often contain a term, which (though not^ 
as here^ different in expression from the cor- 
responding one in the Premiss^ yet) is liable to 
be understood in a sense different from what it 
bears to the Premiss ; though, of course, such 
a Fallacy is less common, because less likely to 
deceive, in those cases^ than in this ; where the 
term used in the conclusion, though professing 
to correspond with one in the Premiss^ is not 
the very same in expression, and therefore is 
more certain to convey a different sense ; which 
is what the Sophist wishes. 

There are innumerable instances of « noa- 

m 

correspondence in paronymoiis woids^ wmSlmr 
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to that above instanced; as between art and 
artjiily design and designing, faith and faithftd^ 
^c. ; and the more slight the variation of mean- 
ings the more likely is the Fallacy to be success- 
fbl ; for when the words have become so widely 
removed in sense as '^ pity" and '^ pitifiil,'' 
every one would perceive such a Fallacy, nor 
could it be employed but in jest. 

This Fallacy cannot in practice be refiited, 
by stating merely the impossibility of reducing 
such an argument to the strict Logical form; 
(unless indeed you are addressing regular Lc^- 
cians) you must find some way of pointing oat 
the non-correspondence of the terms in ques- 
tion ; e. g. with respect to the example above, 
it might be remarked, that we speak of strong 
or faint '* presumption," but we use no sodi 
expression in conjunction with the verb ^^ pre- 
sume/' because the word itself implies strength. 

No Fallacy is more common in ccmtroveny 
than the present ' since in this way the S(^lu8t 
will often be able to misinterpret the propoBi- 
tions which his opponent admits or maintains, 
and so employ them against him. Tlius in the 
examples just given, it is natural to oonoei?e 
one of the Sophist's Premises to have been 
borrowed from his opponent*. 



* Perhaps a dictionary of such paronyiiMito 
do not regularly correspond in meaningy 
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TTie present Fallacy is nearly allied to, or 
rather perhaps may be regarded as a branch 
of that founded on etymology ; viz. when a 
Term is used, at one time, in its customary, 
and at another, in its etymological sense. 
Perhaps no example of this can be found 
that b more extensively and mischievously 
employed than in the case of the word re- 
presentative: assuming that its right mean- 
ing must correspond exactly with the strict 
and original sense of the verb, '^ represent," 
the Sophist persuades the multitude, that a 
member of the House of Commons is bound to 
be guided in all points by the opinion of his 
constituents : and, in short, to be merely their 
spokesman : whereas law and custom, which in 
this case may be considered as fixing the mean- 
ing of the Term, require no such thing, but 
enjoin the representative to act according to 
the best of his oivn judgment, and on his own 
responsibility*. 

as useful as one of synonyms ; i, e, properly speaking, of 
psetuio'synanyms. 

* H. Tooke has furnished a whole magazine of such 
weapons for any Sophist who may need them, and fur- 
nished some specimens of the employment of them. He ^ 
contends, that it is idle to speak of eternal or immutable 
*' Truih^" because the word is derived from to ** trow," 
t. e, believe. He might on as good grounds have censured 
the absurdity of speaking of sending a letter by the ^^post^" 
because a post, in its primary sense, is a [nllar ; or have 
insisted that ** Sycophant" can never mean anything but 

*' Rg-shower/' 

M 
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§9. 
1%^ It is to be observed, that to the head of 
Ambiguous middle should be referred what 
is called ^' FaUacia plurium InterroffUionmnf*' 
tvhich may be named, simply^ ^* the Fallacy of 
Interrogation ;'* viz. ihe Fallacy of asking se- 
veral questions which appear to be but one ; so 
that whatever one answer is given, being of 
course applicable to one only of the implied 
questions, may be interpreted as applied to the 
other; the refutation is, of course, to reply 
separately to each question^ i. e. to detect the 
ambiguity. 

I have said, several *^ questions which appear 
to be but one,'* for else there is no Fdllacy ; such 
an example^ therefore, as " eslne homo animal et 
lapis?*' which Aldrich gives, is foreign to the 
matter in hand ; for there is nothing unfair in 
asking two distinct questions (any more than 
in asserting two distinct propositions) distinetfy 
and avowedly. 

This Fallacy may be referred, as has been 
said, to the head of Ambiguous middle. In all 
Reasoning it is very common to state one of 
the Premises in form of a question, and when 
that is admitted, or supposed to be admitted, 
then to fill up tiie rest ; if then one of the 
Terms of that question be ambiguous, whldi- 
ever sense the opponent replies to, the Sofduat 
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assumes the other sense of the Term in the re- 
maining Premiss. It is therefore very com- 
mon to state an equivocal argument, in form 
of a question so worded^ that there shall be 
Utlk doubt which reply will be given: but if 
there be such doubt^ the Sophist must have 
two Fallacies of equivocation retfdy ; c g. the 
question ^'whether anjihing vicious is expe- 
dient," discussed in Cic. Off. book iii. (where, 
by the bye, he seems not a little perplexed with 
it himself) is of the character in question^ from 
the ambiguity of the word *^ expedient 9' which 
means sometimes, ^* conducive to temporal pro- 
sperity," sometimes, ^^ conducive to the great- 
est good:'* whichever answer therefore was 
given, the Sophist might have a Fallacy of 
equivocation founded on this term ; viz. i the 
answer be in the negative, his argument. Logi- 
cally developed, will stand thus, — " what is 
vicious is not expedient; whatever conduces 
to the acquisition of wealtli and aggrandizement 
is expedient ; therefore it cannot be vicious:" 
if in the affirmative, tlien thus, — ^* whatever 
is expedient is desirable ; something vicious is 
expedient, therefore desirable. " 

This kind of Fallacy is frequently employed 
ID such a manner, that the uncertainty shall 
be, not about the meamtig, but the extent of a 
Term, t. e. whether it is distributed or not: e. g. 
*^ did A B in this case act from such and such 

M 8 
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a motive?" which may imply either, *^was it 
his sole motive?" or "was it one of his mo- 
tives?" in the former case the term ^^thatp 
which-actuated-A B" is distributed ; in the lat- 
ter, not: now if he acted from a mixture of 
motives, whichever answer you give, may be 
misrepresented, and thus disproved. 

§10. 

In some cases of ambiguous middle, the Term 
in question may be considered as having in iU 
self, from its own equivocal nature, two signi- 
fications; (which apparently constitutes the 
** Fallacia equivocatiorm' of Logical writers ;) 
others again have a middle Term which is am- 
biguous from the context, i. e. from what is 
understood in conjunction with it. This divi- 
sion will be found useful, though it is impos- 
sible to draw the line accurately in it. The 
elliptical character of ordinary discourse causes 
many Terms to become practically ambiguous, 
which yet are not themselves employed in differ- 
ent senses, but with diflFerent applications^ which 
are understood. TTius, '* The Faith" would be 
used by a Christian writer to denote the Christian 
Faith, and by a Mussulman, the Mahometan ; 
yet the word Faith has not in these cases, of 
itself two different significations. So IxXoctoi 
" elect," or ^* chosen," is sometimes applied to 
such as are ** chosen," to certain privileges and 
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advatUages; (as the Israelites were, though 
'* they were overthrown in the wilderness" for 
their disobedience; and as all Christians are 
frequently called in the New Testament) some- 
times again to those who are ^^ chosen," as fit 
to receive a final reward, having made a right 
use of those advantages ; as when our Lord says, 
^^ many are called, but few chosen.*" 

There are various ways in which words come 
to have two meaning : 1st. by accident ; (i. e. 
when there is no perceptible connection between 
the two meanings) as '^ lighV signifies both the 

• What Logicians have mentioned under the title of 
** Fallada amphiboliae" is referable to this last class ; 
though in real practice it is not very likely to occur. An 
amphiboUms sentence is one that is capable of two meanings, 
not from the double sense of any of the words, but from its 
admitting of a double construction: as in the instance 
Aldrich gives, which is untranslatable; *^ quod tangitur a 
Socrate, illud sentit :" where " iJlud" may be taken either 
as the nominative or accusative. So also the celebrated 
response of the oracle ; *^ Aio te, .^lacida, Romanos vincere 
posse :*' which closely resembles (as Shakspeare remarks) 
the ^mtch-prophecy, " The Duke yet Uves that Henry shall 
depose." A similar effect is produced by what the French 
call ** construction buche," a squinting construction ; t. e. 
where some word or words may be referred either to the for- 
mer or latter clause of the sentence ; of which an instance 
occurs in the rubric prefixed to the service of the SOth Ja- 
nuary. " If this day shall happen to be Sunday [this form of 
prayer shall be used] and the fast kept the next day follow- 
ing :" the clause in brackets may belong either to the fonner 
or the latter part of the sentence. In the Nicene Creed, the 
words ^^ by whom all Uiings were made," are grammatically 
referable either to the Father or the Son. 
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contrary to '' heavy/* and the oontrary to 
*^ dark." Thus^ such proper names as John 
or Thomas, #*c. which happen to belong to 
several different persons^ are ambiguous^ be* 
cause they have a different signification in eadi 
ca3e where they are appUed. Words whieii 
fall under this first head are what are the most 
strictly called equivocal. 

^dbuii- ^y* Th^^ ^^^ several terms in the use of 
^^ whiph it is necessary to notice the distinction 
between ^^t and second intention*. The *^ first* 
intention" of a Term, (according to the usual 
acceptation of this phrast?) is a certain vague 
and general signification of it, as opposed to 
one more precise and limited, which it bears in 
some particular art^ science, or system^ and 

^ I am aware that there exists another opinion as to 
the meaning of the phrase '' second-intention ;** and that 
Aldiich is understood by some persons to mean (as indeed 
bis expressioQ may very well be understood to imply) thai 
werypredicable must necessarily be employed in the Second* 
iBtentkm. I do not undertake to combat the doctrine 
aUaded to, because I must confess that, after the most pa« 
lient attention devoted to the explanations given of it, I 
have never been able to comprehend what it is thai is 
meant by it. It is one, however, which, whether sound or 
UBSOimd, appears not to be oomected with any Logficnl pio* 
eessas, and therefore may be safely passed by on ^e pro* 
sent occasion. 

For some remarks on the Second-inlBitfon of tiie wtmi 
^ Species,'^ when applied to mrgardxed beings (viz. as deno- 
ting those plants or animals, which it is conceived may Kavo 
descended ftom a common stoek) see the subjoined Dissai^ 
tation, Ch. v. § 1. 
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whidi is oalled its ^^ second-intention/' Thus, 
among fanners, in some parts, the word '* beast^' 
is applied particularly and especially to the ox 
kind ; and *^ bird/' in the language of many 
sportsmen^ is in like manner appropriated to 
the partridge : the common and general accep-' 
tation (which every one is well acquainted with) 
of each of those two words, is the First-inten- 
tion of each ; the other, its Second-intention. 

It is evident that a Term may have several 
Second-intentions, according to the several sys- 
tems into which it is introduced, and of which it 
is one of the technical Terms : thus ^^ line" sig- 
nifies, in the Art-military, a certain form of 
drawing up ships or tnK)ps : in Geography, a 
certain division of the earth ; to the fisherman, 
a string to catch fish, ^c. ^c. ; all which are 
so many distinct Second-intentions, in each 
of which there is a certain signification '^ of 
extension in length" which constitutes the 
Rrst-intention, and which corresponds pretty 
nearly with the employment of the Term in Ma- 
thematics^. 

It will sometimes happen, that a Term shall 
be employed always in some one or other of 

* In a few instances the Second-intention, or philoso- 
pliical employment of a Term, is more extensive than the 
Rrst-intention, or popular use : thus " affection" is limited 
in popular use to " love:" and •' flower," to those whidi 
have conspicuous petals. 
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its second intentions ; and never, strictly^ in tbe 
firsts though that first intention is a part of its 
sipiijication in each case. It is evident^ that 
the utmost care is requisite to avoid confound- 
ing together, either the first and second inten- 
tions, or the diflFerent second intentions with 
each other. 

25 ttSSy ^^^y* ^^^"^ *^^ ^^ more things are con- 
nected by resemblance or analogy y they will fre- 
quently have the same name. Thus a '^ blade 
of grass/* and the contrivance in building called 
a ^^ dove-tail,'' are so called from their resem- 
blance to the blade* of a sword, and the tail of 
a real dove. But two things may be connected 
by analogy , though they have in themselves no 
resemblance : for analogy is the resemblance of 
ratios (or relations) : thus, as a sweet taste gra- 
tifies the palate, so does a sweet sound gratify 
the ear ; and hence the same word, '^ sweet,** 
is applied to both, though no flavour can resem- 
ble a sound in itself : so, the leg of a table does 
not resemble that of an animal ; nor the foot of 
a mountain that of an animal; but the leg 
answers the same purpose to the table^ as the leg 
of an animal to that animal ; the foot of a moun^ 
tain has the same situation relatively to the 

* Unless, indeed, the primary application of the Temi be 
to the leaf of grass, and the secondary to cutting instni- 
ments, which is perhaps more probable ; but the question 
is unimportant in the present case. 
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mountain, as the foot of an animal to the ani- 
mal ; this analogy therefore may be expressed 
like a mathematical' analogy (or proportion) 
*^ leg : animal : : supporting stick : table." 

In all these cases (of this 3d head) one of 
the meanings of the word is called by Logi- 
cians proper 9 1. e. ori^al or primary ; the other 
improper, secondary, or transferred : thus, sweet 
is originally and properly applied to tastes ; se- 
condarily and improperly (i. e. by analogy) to 
sounds: thus also^ dore-fosY is applied secon- 
darily (though not by analogy, but by direct re- 
semblance) to the contrivance in building so 
called. When the secondary meaning of a 
word is founded on some fanciful analogy^ and 
especially when it is introduced for ornament 
sake, we call this a metaphor; as when we 
speak of ^*a ship's ploughing the deep." The 
turning up of the surface being essential indeed 
to the plough^ but accidental only to the ship ; 
but if the analogy be a more important and es- 
sential one, and especially if we have no other 
word to express our meaning but this trans- 
ferred c»ie, we then call it merely an analogous 
word (though the metaphor is analogous also) 
e. g. one would hardly call it metaphorical or 
figurative language to speak of the leg of a 
table, or mouth of a river*. 

* See Dr. Copleston's account of Analog^y in the notes 
to his ** four Discourses." 
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Sti!S^ 4thly. Several things may be called by the 
^^^ same name (though they have no connection of 
resemblance or analogy) from being connected 
hy xAdmty of time or place ; under which head 
will come the connection of cause and effect, or 
of part and whok, ^c. Tlius a door signifies 
both an opening in the wall {more strictly 
called the door-wcnf) and a board which closes 
it; which are things neitiier similar nor analo* 
gous. When I say, ^*the rose smells sweet;" 
and ^^ I smeU the rose ;" the word ^* smell" has 
two meanings: in the latter sentence^ i am 
faking of a certain sensation in my own mind ; 
in the former, of a certain quality in the flower, 
which produces that sensation^ but which of 
course cannot in the least resemble it : and here 
the word smell is applied with equal propriety 
to both. Tlius we speak of Homer, for •' the 
works of Homer;" and this is a secondary w 
transferred meaning : and so it is when we say, 
*^ a good shot," for a good marksman ; but the 
word ** shot** has two other meanings, which 
are both equally proper ; viz. the thing put into 
a gun in order to be discharged from it, and 
the act of discharging it 

TTius, ^* learning** signifies either the act of 
acquiring knowledge, or the knowledge itself; 
e. g. '* he neglects his leammg;" *' Johnson 
was a man of learning." ''Possession*' is ambi- 
guous in the same manner, and a multitude of 
others. 
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Much confusion often arises frwA ambiguity 
of this kind, when unperoeived ; nor is there any 
point in which the copiousness and consequ^ 
precision of the Greek language, is more to be 
^Klmired than in its distinct terras for expressing 
an act, and the result of that act ; a. g. wqa^^ir, 
^' the doing (^ anything;" zj^ayiAa, the '^ thing 
done ;'* so, tcMn^ and iwpoif, \n>iHs and Xif}pbAMt, ^c. 

It will very often happen, that two of the 
meanings of a word will have no connection 
with one another^ but will each have some con- 
nection with a third. Thus ^* martyr' ' originally 
signified a witness; thence it was applied to 
those who suffered in bearing testimony to Chris- 
tianity ; and thence again it is often applied to 
^^ sufferers" in general : the first and third signi- 
fications are not the least connected. Thus 
^^posV* signifies originally a pillar^ {postnm, 
from patw) then a distance marked out by 
posts ; and then the carriages^ messengers^ ^c. 
that travelled over this distance. Innumerable 
athw ambiguities might be brought under this 
^rth head^ which indeed comprehends all the 
eases which do not fall under the three others. 

The remedy for ambiguity is a Definition of 
the Term which is suspected of being used in 
two senses ; viz. a Nominal, not necessarily a 
Real Definition : as was remarked in the Com- 
pendium. 
Bat h«re it may be proper to remark, that 
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for the avoiding of Fallacy^ or of verbal contro- 
versy, it is only requisite that the term should 
be employed uniformly in the same sense as far 
as the existing question is comemed ; thus^ two 
persons mighty in discussing the question^ 
whether Caesar was a great man, have some 
difference in their acceptation of the epithet 
^' great," which would be non-essential to that 
question ; e. g. one of them might understand 
by it nothing more than eminent intellectual 
and moral qualities ; while the other might con- 
ceive it to imply the performance of splendid 
actions: this abstract difference of meaning 
would not produce any disagreement in the 
existing question^ because both those circum- 
stances are united in the case of Caesar ; but if 
one (and not the other) of the parties under- 
stood the epithet *' great" to imply pure patriot- 
ism, GENEROSITY of character, &c. then there 
would be a disagreement as to the application 
of the Term, even between those who might 
think alike of Caesar's character. Definition, 
the specific for ambiguity, is to be emi^oyedy 
and demanded, with a view to this principle ; it 
is sufficient on each occasion to define a Term 
asfiw as regards the question in hand. 



§ 11. 
Of those cases where the ambiguity 
from the context ^ there are several species ; 
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of which Logicians have enumerated^ but have 
neglected to refer theiti^ in the first place, to 
one common class (viz. the one under which 
they are here placed ;) and have even arranged 
some under the head of Fallacies *Un dictiane,*' 
and others under that of " extra dictionemJ** 

We may consider, as the first of these spe- Faiucy or ^ 
eies, the Fallacy of '' Division'' and that of ^p^^- 
*' Composition," taken together, sijice in each 
of these the middle Term is used in one Premiss 
collectiveb/^ in the other, distributivelt/ : if the 
former of these is the major Premiss, and the 
latter, the minor, this is called the " Fallacy of 
Division f the Term which is first taken collec- 
tively being afterwards divided ; and vice versd. 
The ordinary examples are such as these ; " All 
the angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles : A B C is an angle of a triangle ; there- 
fore A B C is equal to two right angles." '* Five 
is one number ; three and two are five ; there- 
fore three and two are one number ;" or, ^^ three 
and two are two numbei's, five is thi'ee and two, 
therefore five is two numbers:" it is manifest 
that the nuddle Term, three and two (in this last 
example) is ambiguous, *signifying, in the major 
Premiss, " taken distinctly," in the minor, *' taken 
together r** and so of the rest. 

To this head may be referred the Fallacy by 
which men have sometimes been led to admit, 
or pretend to admit, the doctrine of Necessity ; 
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e. g. *^ he who necessarily goes or stays (t. e. 
in reality, ^ who necessarily goes, or who nece9* 
sarify stems') is not a free agent ; you must neoes* 
sarily go or stay (i. e. * you must necessarily 
ttiie the alternative') therefore you are not a free 
agent.'* Such also is the Fallacy which pro* 
bably operates on most adventurers in lotteries ; 
e. g. ^' the gaining of a high prize is no uncom- 
mon occmrence; and what is no unccmimcm 
occurrence may rcasonably be expected ; there* 
fore the gaining of a high prize may reasonably 
be expected:" the Conclusion, when applied to 
the individual (as in practice it is)^ must be 
understood in the sense of ^^ reasonably expected 
by a certain individual /* therefore for the ma^ 
Premiss to be true the middle Term must be 
understood to mean^ '^ no uncommon occurrence 
to some one particular person;" whereas fiwr 
the minor (which has been placed first) to be 
true, you must understand it of ^' no uncommoo 
occurrence to some one or other ;" and thus yoa 
will have the Fallacy of Composition. 

There is no Fallacy more common, or more 
likely to deceive^ than the one now before lis : 
the form in which it is most usually employed^ is^ 
to establish some truths separately^ conceming 
each single member of a certain class> and 
thence to infer the same of the whole coUectivefy : 
thus some infidels have laboured to prove con- 
cerning some one of our Lord's miracles, that it 
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mifi^t have been the result of aa accidental 
conjuDcture of natund circumstances: next, they 
endeavour to prove the same concemiDg another ; 
and so on; and thence infer that ail <^ them 
might have been so. lley might aigue in hke 
manner, that because it is not very improbable 
one may throw sixes in any one out of a hundred 
thro^, therefOTe it is no more improbable that 
one may throw sixes a hundred times running. 

Hiis Fdlacy may often be considered as 
turning on tiie ambiguity of the word "all;" 
which may easily be dispelled by substituting 
for it the word " each" or " every," where that 
is its signification ; e. g. " all these trees make 
a thick shade," is amlnguous, meaningt «ther, 
" every <me of them," or " all together." 

This is a Fallacy with which men are ex- 
tremely apt to deceive themselves : for when a 
multitude of particulars are presented to the 
mind, many are too v/eek or too indolent to 
take a comprehensive view of them ; but con- 
fine their attention to «icb single point, by 
tarns ; and then decide, infer, and act, accord- 
ingly : e. g. the imprudent spendthiift, finding 
that he is able to afford this, or that, or the 
other expense, forgets that aii of them together 
will ruin him. 

To the same head may be reduced that &Ub* 
cious reasoning by which men vindicate them- 
selves to their own conscience and to othNs, 
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for the neglect of those undefined duties, which 
though indispensabfe, and therefore not left to 
our chcMce whether we will practise them or 
not, are left to oar discretion as to the mode, 
and the particular occasions^ of practising them ; 
e. g. ^^ I am not bound to contribute to tins 
diarity in particular; nor to that; nor to the 
other :** the practical conclusion which they d\pm, 
IS, that idl charity may be dispensed with. 

As men are apt to forget that any two cir- 
cumstances (not naturally connected) are more 
rarely to be met with combined than separate, 
though they be not at all incompatible ; so also 
they are apt to ima^ne^ from finding that they 
are rarely combined^ that there is an incompa- 
tibility; e. g. if the chances are ten to one 
against a man*s possessing strong reasoning 
powers, and ten to one against exquisite taste, 
the chances against the combination of the 
two (supposing them neither connected nor 
opposed) will be a hundred to one. Many, 
therefore, from finding them so rarely united, 
will infer that they are in some measure incom- 
patible ; which Fallacy may easily be exposed 
in the form of Undistributed middle : ^^ quaUties 
unfriendly to each other are rarely combined ; 
excellence in the reasoning powers and in tasie 
are rarely combined ; therefore they aire quali- 
ties unfriendly to each other." 



"\ 
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$12. 

The other kind of ambiguity arising from the ^;^*«' 
context^ and which is the last case of Ambi- 
guous middle that I shall notice, is the ^^/oA 
tacia accidentis,** together with its converse^ 
^'faUada a dicto secundum quid ad dictum mn- 
pliciter ;" in each of which the middle Term is 
used, in one Premiss to signify something con- 
sidered simply, in itself, and as to its essence ; 
and in the other Premiss, so as to imply that 
its Accidents are taken into account with it : as 
in the well-known example, ^* what is bought 
in the market is eaten ; raw meat is bought in 
{he market; therefore raw meat is eaten.*' 
Here the middle has understood in conjunction 
with it, in the major Premiss ^^ as to its sub^ 
stance merely ;" in the minor^ " as to its condi- 
tion and circumstances.** 

To this head, perhaps, as well as to any, may 
be referred the Fallacies which are frequently 
Tounded on the occasional^ partial, and tempo- 
rary variations in the acceptation of some Term, 
arising from circumstances of person, time, and 
place, which will occasion something to be 
understood in conjunction with it beyond its 
strict literal signification ; e. g. the phrase 
^* Protestant ascendancy,** having become a 
kind of watch-word or gathering-cry of a party, 

N 
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iirt fileffallf e»|)Rawd fay die wuib ; to 
tfeyefcfe dm o«e b Mfi ri a i d l y to ^ Piri ilrirtMr 

dfbdMtd Inaself oofiieBdlj to it vIkb vm^apa^ 
omd wamected wiOk flocfaand sDcliadier sa6r 
joenlif is a gross FaUacj; and such an one as 
fetimfim die audiors erf* die abo?e wcmU nndi 
olgeci to^ if it were assumed of (Acai dat d^y 
were advene to '' die cause of liberty diroiigb- 
out the worklf'' and to ^^ a iair re^'esentatioo 
of the people^'' from their objecting to join with 
die members of a factious party in the expres- 
Mon of such sentiments. 

Hucb Falhu;ies may fairly be referred to the 
{iroscnt head. 
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§13. 

fhriifii itt« Of the Non-logical (or material) FaUades: 
and first, of ^' begging the question ; PcMto 
PHneipiL 

llu^ indistinct and unphilosophical account 
whliih haM been given by Logical writen of 
IImi Fallacy of *^ non cauia,** and that of *^ peti* 
Ih piW/iiV/' makes it very difficult to asoertaia 
wh(«n^in dioy cH>n(H3ivod them to differ, and 
what I a(HM)rduH(to them, is the nature of each; 
without thorefbre prufeasing to conform exacdy 




tQ their mefmingt and with ^ view to distinct* 
nes« only^ which i3 the mmn ppint^ let us confine 
the name *' p§titio primipii^' to those pase^ in 
whieh the Premiss either af^iHSfu's manifestly to 
be the same 93 the Conoliwon^ or i^ Aetually 
proved from tiie Conelnsian^ iff is suoh as would 
naturally and properly $0 be proved ; (aa if one 
should attempt to prove the being of a God 
from the authority of Holy^writ ;) and to the 
other class b§ referred «W Qther eases, in whiqh 
the Premisa (whether the §i^pres^d or the mp* 
{^^^(sed one) is mther preyed ^se, c^* haa m 
aufficient claim to be received as true, Let it 
however be observed, that in such case.s (api- 
pcorently) as this, we must npt too h&atily pro- 
nounce the- argxunent fallacious ; for it may be 
perfectly fair at the eomm§ncem6nt of an argu* 

tnent to assume a Premiss that is not mere evi^- 
dent than tiie Conclusion^ or is even ever so pa^^ 
radoipcalf provided you prpceed to prove fwrly 
that Premiss ; and in like manner it i^ both 
usual and fair to begin by deducing your Con^ 
elusion from a Premiss e:y^siiDtly equivalent to it ; 
wbii:^ is merely throwing the proposition in 
question into the £i3rm in which it will be most 
ijeoveniently proved/ Argtiing in a Circle, 
however, must necessarily bo un&ir ; though it 
frequently is pr^x^tised undesignedly { e, g. some 
llechani/[^s attempt to prove, (y/b^t they ought 

N2 
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to lay down as a probable but doubtful hypo- 
thesis^) that every particle of matter gravitates 
equally; *'why?" because those bodies which 
contain more particles ever gravitate more 
strongly, i. e. are heavier: ^^but (}t may be 
urged) those which are heaviest are not always 
more bulky ;" ^' no^ but still they contain more 
particles^ though more closely condensed ;" 
" how do you know that ?" *^ because they are 
heavier ;" *^how does that prove it ?" ^^ because 
all particles of matter gravitating equally, that 
mass which is specifically the heavier must 
needs have the more of them in the same 
space." 

Obliquity and disguise being of course most 
important to the success of the petMo prindpii 
as well as of other Fallacies^ the Sophist mil in 
general either have recourse to the circle, or 
else not venture to state distinctly his assump- 
tion of the point in question, but will rather 
assert some other proposition which impUes it ; 
thus keeping out of sight (as a dexterous thief 
does stolen goods) the point in question, at the 
very moment when he is taking it for granted : 
hence the frequent union of this Fallacy with 
^^ ignoratio elenchi:** vide § 15. The English 
language is perhaps the more suitable for the 
Fallacy of peftYto princtpU, from its being formed 
fix)m two distinct languages, and thus abound- 
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ing in synonymous expressions which have no 
resemblance in sound, and no connection in 
etymology ; so that a Sophist may bring for- 
ward a proposition expressed in words of Saxon 
origin, and give as a reason for it, the very 
same proposition stated in words of Norman 
origin ; e. g. ^* to allow every man an unbounded 
freedom of speech must always be, on the 
whole, advantageous to the State; for it is 
highly conducive to the interest of the Commu- 
nity, that each individual should enjoy a liberty 
perfectly unlimited, of expressing his senti- 
ments." 

The next head is, the falsity, or, at least, undae ••• 

, . . tttinption. 

undue assumption, of a Premiss, when it is not 
equivalent to, or dependent on, the Conclusion ; 
which, as has been before said, seems to corre- 
spond nearly with the meaning of Logicians, 
when they speak of " non causa pro causal 
this name indeed would seem to imply a much 
narrower class : there being one species of argu- 
ments which are from came to effect ; in which, 
•of course, two things are necessary; 1st, the 
suffidemy of the cause, 2d, its establishment ; 
these are the two Premises ; if therefore the 
former be unduly assumed, we are arguing from 
that which is not a sufficient cause as if it were 
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SO : e. g. as if otie should conteiid from such a 
tnan's having been unjust ol* csruel, that he will 
certainly be visited i^ilh som6 heavy t^ttlpolral 
jud^ent, and come to ah untimely ehd. Ih 
this instance the Sophist^ fi\)m hAVing ftssUftied^ 
in the Premiss, the (gnlhted) e^dstefice df a 
pretended cause, infeft ift the concdusibh the 
existence of the pretended effect, whidi we havB 
supposed to he the Questibri ; oi* *fce 'i>er9d^ the 
pretended effect may be employed to establish 
the cause ; e. g. inLing sLiness ffota <e». 
poral calamity: but wben both the pi^tended 
cause and eflFect are granted^ i. e. granted to 
exist y then the Sophist will infer something from 
their pretended connection ; i. e. he will assume 
as a Premiss, that ^ of these two admitted facts, 
the One is the cause of the othel*:** las the of^K)- 
nents of the Reformation assutoied that it ilte 
the cause of fl;e troubles which took place at 
that pmod, and thence inferred that It wad wi 
evil. In like hiarinei*, nothing is ttiofe oommoa 
thai! to hear a pei^oh state confidehfly^ aa fhM 
his own eitperience, thiA such and mnk & piatieiit 
wa$ ckred by this or that medicihe : whereis all 
that he absolutely knoibs, is ^at he took the* 
mediciAe, arid that he recovered. Sttch fda 
argument as cither of th^se might slrfctly be 
called ** nan cdusd pro ctmsa ;" b(it it is iiot 
ph)bat>le that the Logical Writers liiteikAed My 
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gach limitatioii) (which indeed would be wholly 
unnecessary and impertinent^) but rather that 
they were confounding together cause and rea^ 
son ; the sequence of Conclusion from Premises 
being perpetually mistaken for that ^effect from 
physical cause*. It may be better^ therefore^ to 
drop the name which tends to perpetuate this 
confusion, and simply to state (when such is the 
case) that the Premiss is unduly assumed ; t. e. 
without being either self-evident^ or satis&ctoriiy 
proved. 

The contrivances by which men may deceive 
themselves or others^ in assuming Premises 
unduly, so that that undue assumption shall not 
be perceived^ (for it is in this the Fallaof con- 
sists) are of course infinite. Sometimes (as was 
before observed) the doubtful Premiss is sup^ 
pressedf as if it were too evident to need being 
proved^ or even stated^ and as if the whde 
question turned on the establishment oi the 
other Premiss. Thus H. Tooke proves, by an 
immense induction, that all particles were origi* 
nally nouns or verbs ; and thence concludes, that 
in reality they are so stilly and that the ordinary 
division of the parts of speech is absurd ; keep- 
ing out of sight, as self-evident, the other 
Premiss, which is absolutely false ; viz. that the 

* See Appendix, No. I. article Reason* 
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meaning and force of a word^ now and for ever, 
must be that which it, or its root, originally 
bore. 

Sometimes men are shamed into admitting 
an unfounded assertion, by being assured^ that 
it is so evident^ it would argue great weakness 
to doubt it. In general, however, the more 
skilful Sophist will avtoid a direct assertion of 
what he means unduly to assume ; because that 
might direct the reader's attention to the consi- 
demtion of the question whether it be true or 
not ; since that which is indisputable does not 
so often need to be asserted : it succeeds better, 
therefore, if you allude to the proposition, as 
somethmg curious and remarkable ; just as 
the Royal 'Society were imposed on by being 
asked to account for the faud that a vessel of 
water received no addition to its weight by a 
live fish put into it ; while they were seeking 
for the cause^ tiiey forgot to ascertain the fact^ 
and thus admitted without suspicion a mere 
fiction. Thus an eminent Scotch writer, instead 
of asserting that ^* the advocates of Lo^c have 
been worsted and driven from the field in 
every controversy/' (an assertion which^ if 
made^ would have been the more readily ascer- 
tained to be perfectly groundless^) merely oi- 
serves, that *^ it is a circumstance not a little 
remarkable.'* 
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One of the manv contrivances employed for 5i"*«7 ^^ 

J mT J references. 

this purpose, is what may be called the ^' Fal- 
lacy of references ;" which is particularly com- 
mon in popular theological works. It is of 
course a circumstance which adds great weight 
to any assertion^ that it shall seem to be sup- 
ported by many passages of Scripture: now 
when a writer can find few or none of these, 
that distinctly and decidedly favour his opinion, 
he may at least find many which may be con- 
ceived capable of being so understood^ or which^ 
in some way or other^ remotely relate to the 
sulgect ; but if these texts were inserted at 
length, it would be at once perceived how little 
they bear on the question; the usual artifice 
therefore is, to give merely references {o them ; 
trusting that nineteen out of twenty readers will 
never take the trouble of turning to the pas- 
sages^ but, taking for granted that they afford, 
each, some degree of confirmation to what is 
maintained, will be overawed by seeing every 
assertion supported, as they suppose, by five or 
rix Scripture-texts. 

Frequently the Fallacy of ignoratio elenchi is 
called in to the aid of this ; i. e. the Premiss is 
assumed on the ground of another proposition, 
somewhat like it, having been proved. Thus, 
in arguing by Example, ^c. the 'parallelism of 
,two cases is often assumed frofti their being in 
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some respects alike, though perhaps they differ 
in the very point which is essential to the argu- 
ment ; e. g. from the circumstance that some 
men of humble station, who have been well 
educated, are apt to think themsdves abore 
low drudgery, it is argued, that universal edn- 
cation of the lower orders would beget general 
idleness : this argument rests, of course, on the 
assumption of parallelism in the two cases, tix. 
the past, and the future ; whereas there is a 
circumstance that is absolutely essential, in whidi 
they differ ; for when education is universai it 
must cease to be a distinction ; which is proba* 
bly the very circumstance that renders m^i too 
proud for their work. 

This very same Fallacy is often resorted to 
on the c^posite side : an attempt is made to 
invalidate some argument from Example, by 
l)ointing out a difference between the two cases, 
though they agree in everything that is essea* 
tial to the question. 

Lastly, it may be here remarked, conform- 
ably with what has been formerly said, that 
it will often be left to your choice whether to 
refer this or that fallacious argument to Qm 
present head, or that of Ambiguous middle ; 
*^ if the middle term is here used in this ^lOttfdf 
there is an ambiguity ; if in that sense, the pith 
position is fahe.*^ 
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§ 15. 

The last kind of Fallacy to be discussed is Jr^eit^"* 
that of Irrelevant Conclusion^ commonly called 
ignoratio denchi. Various kinds of proposi- 
tions are, according to the occasion , substituted 
for the one of which procrf is required. 

Sometimes the Particular for the Universal ; 
{sometimes a proposition with different Terras : 
and various are the contrivances employed to 
effect and to conceal this substitution, and to 
make the Conclusion which the Sophist has 
drawn, answer^ practically, the same purpose 
lis the one he ought to have established. I say, 
^* practically the same purpose," because it will 
Very often happen that some emotion will be ex- 
cited—some sentiment impressed on the mind 
-—(by a dexterous employment of this Fallacy) 
such as shall bring men into the disposition 
requisite for your purpose, though they may 
not have assented to^ or even stated di^nctly 
in their own minds, the prt^sition which it was 
your business to establish. Thus if a Sophist 
has to defend one who has been guilty of some 
Berious offence^ which he wishes to extenuate, 
^ougfa he is unable distinctly to prove that it 
is not such^ yet if he can succeed in making the 
(Mdience laugh at some casual matter, ke has 
gained practically the same pmiit. So also if 
any one has pointed out the ex towifctip g' "^ 
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horrenoe. Thus, when in a diacussion one 
party vindicates^ on the ground of general ex* 
pediency, a particular instance of reaiirtance to 
Government in a case of intolerable oppresamij 
the opponent may gravely maintain* duit '' we 
ought not to do evil that good may oooi^!*' 
a proposition which of course had nevmr beet 
denied^ the point in dispute being ** whether 
resistance in this particular case w^c doing 
evil or not," In this example it is to be re- 
marked (and the remark will apply very gene^ 
rally) that the FaUacy of petitio principU is 
combined with that of ignoratio ekncbip whidi 
is a very common and successful practice ; mr« 
the Sophist proves, or disproves^ not the pro* 
position which is really in question^ but one 
which so implies it as to proceed on the suppo- 
sition that it is already decided^ and can admit 
of no doubt ; by this means his ^^ assumptioa 
of the point in question'' is so indirect and ob- 
lique^ that it may easily escape notice ; and he 
thus establishes^ practically^ his Conclusion^ at 
the very moment when he is withdrawing your 
attention from it to anotlier question. 

There are certain kinds of argument re- 
counted and named by Logical writers^ which 
we should by no means universally call Fal- 
lacies ; but which^ when unfairly used, and m 
far as tfiej/ are fiedlacious^ may very well be » 
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ferred to the present head ; such as the ^^ ar^ Ajgnm^tnm 

K^ ' ad nominem, 

gt$mentmn ad hominem," or personal argument^ ^''' 
'^ argumentum ad verecundiam^'* ^* argumcnivm 
ad populum,'' ^c. all of them regarded as oon-> 
tradistinguished from ^^ argumtiUum ad rem,'* 
or according to others (meaning probably the 
very same thing) ^^ ad judicium/* These have 
all been described in the lax and popular lan<» 
guage before alluded to^ but not scientifically : 
the ^^ argumentum ad hominem,'* they say^ ^^ is 
addressed to the pecuUar circumstances^ oha^ 
racterj avowed opinions^ or past conduct of the 
individual, and therefore has a reference to 
him only, and does not bear directly and abso- 
lutely on the real question, as the "^ argumentum 
ad rem* does :" in like manner, the ^^ argument 
turn ad verecundiam'' is described as an appeal 
to our reverence for some respected authority, 
some venerable institution, ^c. and the '^ argu^ 
mentum ad populum," as an appeal to the preju- 
dices, passions, ^c. of the multitude ; and so of 
the rest. Along with these is usually enume- 
rated *' argumentum ad ignorantiam,'' which is 
here omitted, as being evidently nothing more 
than the employment of same kind of Fallacy, 
in tlie widest sense of that word, towards such 
as are likely to be deceived by it. It appears 
then (to speak rather more technically) that 
in the *^ argumentum ad homijiem** the conclur 
sion which actually is established, is not the 
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absolute and general one in question, but rela- 
tive and particular ; viz. not that *^ such and 
such is the fact^" but that *^ this man is bound 
to admit it, in conformity to his principles of 
Reasonings or in consistency with his own con- 
duct, situation," ^c* Such a Conclusion it is 
often both allowable and necessary to establish, 
in order to silence those who will not yield to fair 
general argument ; or to convince those whose 
weakness and prejudices would not allow them 
to assign to it its due weight : it is thus that 

* The *' argumentum ad hominem" will often have tlie 
effect of shifting the burden of proof not onjasdy, to the 
adversary. A common instance is the defence, certainty 
the readiest and most concise, frequently urged by the 
Sportsman, when accused of barbarity in sacrificing unof* 
fending hares or trout to his amusement : he repfies, as he 
may safely do, to most of his assailants, ^^ why do you feed 
on the flesh of animals ?" and that this answer presses 
hard, is manifested by its being usually opposed by a pal- 
pable falsehood ; viz. that the animals which are killed fbr 
food are sacrificed to our necessities; though not only mm 
can, but a large proportion (probably a g^at majority) of 
the human race actually cit>, subsist in health and yigour 
without flesh diet ; and the earth would support a much 
greater human population were such a practice universal 
When shamed out of this argument they sometimes uige 
that the brute creation would overrun the earth, if we dU 
not kill them for food ; an argument, which, if it were rtM 
at all, would not justify their feeding on Jish ; though, if 
fairly followed up, it vx)uld justify Swift's proposal te 
keeping down the excessive population of Ireland. Tht 
true reason, viz, tliat they eat flesh for the gratification d 
the palate, and have a taste for the pleasures of the taihbb 
tliough not fbr the sports of the field, is one which they io 
not like to assign. 
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our Lord on many occasions silences the cavils 
of the Jews ; as in the vindication of healing 
on the Sabbath^ which is paralleled by the au- 
thorized practice of drawing out a beast that 
has fallen into a pit. All this, as we have said, 
is perfectly fair, provided it be done plainly, 
and avowedly; but if you attempt to sub- 
stitute this partial and relative Conclusion 
for a more general one — ^if you triumph as 
having established your proposition absolutely 
and universally, from having established it, in 
reality, only as far as it relates to your oppo- 
nent, then you are guilty of a Fallacy of the 
kind which we are now treating of : your Con- 
clusion is not in reality that which was, by 
your own account, proposed to be proved : the 
fallaciousness depends upon the deceit or at- 
tempt to deceive. The same observations will 
appfy to ^^ argumentum ad vereciindiam,'' and 
the rest. 

It is very common to employ an ambiguous 
Term for the purpose of introducing the Fallacy 
of irrelevant Conclusion : i. e. when you cannot 
prove your proposition in the sense in which it 
was maintained, to prove it in some other sense ; 
e. g. these who contend agmnst the efficacy of 
fdih, usually employ that word in their argu- 
ments in the sense of mere belief, unaccompanied 
with any moral or practical result, but considered 

as a mere intellectual process ; and when they" 

o 
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have thus proved their Conclusion^ they oppose 
it to one in which the word is used in a widely 
different sense*. 

* '^ When the occasion or Object in qnestion is not such 
as calls fer, or as is likely to excite in those partkiilar 
readers or hearers, the eniotions required, it is a cuamok 
Rhetorical artifice to turn their attention to some olject 
which vnll call forth these feelings ; and when they are too 
much excited to be capable of judging calmly, it will nol 
be difficult to turn their Passions, once roused, in the dirse* 
tion required, and to make them view the case before them 
in a very different light. When the metal is heated it may 
easily be moulded into the' desired form. Thus veliemeiit 
indignation against some crime, may be directed againit 
a person who has not been proved guilty of it ; and vague 
declamations against corruption, oppression, Sfv, or i^^ainst 
the mischiefe of anarchy ; with high-flown panegyrics oa 
liberty, rights of man, ^c. or on social order, justice, ihm 
constitution, law, religion, S^c. will gradually lead the 
hearers to take for granted, without proof, that the mea* 
sure proposed will lead to these evils or these ad v an ta g et ; 
and it will in consequence become the object of groundlew 
abhorrence or admiration. For the very utterance of sodi 
words as have a multitude of what may be called sUmwI&f^ 
ting ideas associated with them, will operate like a elMna 
on the minds, especially of the ignorant and unthinking, 
and raise such a tumult of feeling, as will effectually ISai 
their judgment ; so that a string of vague abuse or 
ric will often have the effect of a train of soand 
This artifice falls under the head of * Irrelevant 
sion,' or ignoratio elenchi^ mentioned in the TVeatiaeoB 
Fallacies. Mr. Bentham has treated of the employmeal 
of these * passion-kindling appellatives,' as he calk 
under the head of * Fallacies of Confiisioii,' in bia 
entitled the Book of Fallacies. Many other obaervatiooii 
also occurring in that Treatise, will be found very neadf 
to coincide with that whrch has been said in ibe 
ter of the Article oa Lpgic jost refenwd lo ; 
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§16. 

The Fallacy of ignoratio dtnchi is nowhere 
more common tlian in protracted controversy, 
when one of the pailies, after having attempted 
in vain to maintain his position, shifts his ground 
as covertly as possible to another, instead of 
honestly giving up the point. An instance 
occurs in an attack made on the system pursued 
at one of our Universities. The objectors, 
finding themselves unable to maintain their 

80 Strictly tried by Logical rules. Of many popular 
Sophisms he has given (though in a singular manner) an 
able exposure ; and of many others, unfortunately, the 
most striking exemplifications may be found in his own 
reasonings ; in which petiiio principii, in particular, occurs 
perpetually ; as well as the one now before us, — the em- 
ployment of vituperative, or as he calls it * Dyslogistic' lan- 
guage : that also which we there described as the * Fallacy 
of Objections,' (which might be called by a lover of new- 
coined epithets, in language similar to that often employed 
by Mr. Beiitham, a reverse-of-wrong-for- right-mistaking 
Fallacy) is skilfully described, and but too often employed ; 
aa if, because existing abuses are maintained by those who 
have an interest in keeping what they have, no apprehension 
were to be entertained of new evils being introduced through 
the interested conduct of those who vnsh. to acquire what 
they have not ; and as if, because many are misled by a 
blind veneration for ^ Authority,' and the ^ Wisdom of our 
Ancestors,' there did nut exist also, as antagonist muscles, 
as it were, to these, an equally blind craving after novelty 
for its own sake, and a veneration for the ingenuity of one's 
own inventions." — Ency. Met. vol. i. p. 205, art. Rhetoric^ 
ch. ii. $ 6. 

08 
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charge of the present neglect of Mathematics 
in that place, (to which neglect they attri- 
buted the late general declifie in those studies) 
shifted their ground, and contended that that 
University was never famous for Mathemati- 
cians : which not only does not establish, but 
absolutely overthrows their own original asser- 
tion ; for if it never succeeded in those pur- 
suits^ it could not have caused their late 
decline. 
FaiiMT of A practice of this nature is common in oral 
SfiSTito*" controversy especially ; viz. that of combating 
"^*^* both your opponent's Premises alternately, and 
shifting the attack from the one to the other^ 
without wsuting to have either of them decided 
upon before you quit it. 

It has been remarked above^ that one class 
of the propositions that may be^ in this Fallacy, 
substituted for the one required, is theparti- 
cular for the universal : nearly akin to this is 
the very common case of proving something 
to be possible when it ought to have been 
proved highly probable ; or probable, when it 
ought to have been proved necessary; or, 
which comes to the very same, proving it to be 
not necessary y when it should have been proved 
not probable; or improbable^ when it should 
have been proved impossible. Aristotle (tn 
Rhet. bookii.) complsdns of this last branch (rf* 
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the Fallacy, as giving an undue advantage to 
the respondent ; many a guilty person owes his 
acquittal to this ; the jury considering that the 
evidence brought does not demonstrate the 
absolute impossibility of his being innocent, 
though perhaps the chances are innumerable 
against it. 

^17. 
Similar to this case is that which may beFtUMvof 

Obj«otiou. 

called the Fallacy of objections: i. e. showing 
that there are objections against some plan, 
theory, or system, and thence inferring that it 
should be rejected ; when that which ought to 
have been proved is, that there are morcy or 
stronger objections, against the receiving than 
the rejecting of it. This is the main, and al- 
most universal Fallacy of infidels, and is that 
of which men should be first and principally 
warned. This is also the strong hold of 
bigoted anti-innovators, who oppose all re- 
forms and alterations indiscriminately ; for there 
never was, nor will be, any plan executed or 
proposed, against which strong and even un- 
answerable objections may not be urged ; so 
that unless the opposite objections be set in the 
balance on the other side, we can never advance 
a step. ^^ There are objections,'' said Dr. 
Johnson, *^ agsdnst a plenum, and objections 
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against a vacuum ; but one of them must be 
true*." 

The very same Fallacy indeed is employed 
on the other side, by those who are for over- 
throwing whatever is established as soon as 
they can prove an objection against it, without 
considering whether more and weightier objeo* 
tions may not lie against their own schemes : 

* This is, as has been said, the principal engine employed 
by the adversaries of our Faith: they find numerous *^ ob- 
jections*' against various parts of Scripture ; to some of 
which no satisfactory answer can be given ; and the incau- 
tious hearer is apt, while his attention is fixed on these, to 
forget that tliere are infinitely more, and stronger objecticMU 
against the supposition that the Christian Religion is of 
human origin ; and that where we cannot answer all objec- 
tions, we are bound in reason and in candour to adopt Um 
hypothesis which labours under the least. That the case 
is as I have stated, I am authorized to assume, from this 
circumstance ; that no compleie and amsistent aceauni Aof 
ever been given of the manner in which the Christian Reti* 
gion^ supposing it a human contrivance^ could hav6 ansm 
and prevailed as it did. And yet this may obviously be 
demanded with the utmost fairness, of those who deny kt 
divine origin. The Religion exists: that is the phenooM- 
non : those who will not allow it to have come from God* 
are boimd to solve the phenomenon on some other hypothecs 
less open to objections : they are not indeed called on to 
prove that it ashudly did arise in this or that way ; but to 
suggest (consistently with acknowledged facts) some pro- 
bable way in which it may have arisen, reconcileable with 
all the circumstances of the case. That infidels have ne^tf 
done this, though they have had near 2000 years to tijf 
amounts to a confession that no such hypothesis can be 
devised, which will not be open to greater objectioxis than 
lie agamst Christianity. 
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but their opponents have this decided advan- 
tage over them, that they can urge with great 
plausibility, *^ we do not call upon you to rgect 
at once whatever is objected to, but merely to 
suspend your judgment^ and not come to a deci- 
sion as long as there are reasons on both sides :" 
now since there always will be reasons on both 
sides, this non-decision is practically the very 
same thing as a decision in favour of the existing 
state of things ; the dek^ of trial becomes equi- 
valent to an acquittal*. 

§ 18. 

Anotiher form of ignoratio elenchi. which is '^'^j <rf 
also rather the more serviceable on the side of ^^^ 
the respondent, is, to prove or disprove some 
part of that which is required, and dwell on 
that, suppressing all the rest. 

Thus, if a University is charged with culti- 
vating onfy the mere elements of Mathematics, 
and in reply a list of the books studied there is 
produced, should even any one of those books 
be not elementary, the charge is in fairness re- 



* " Not to resolve, is to resolve." Bacon. 

How happy it is for mankind that in the most momen- 
tous concerns of Ufe their decision is generally formed for 
them hy external circumstances ; which thus saves them 
not only from the perplexity of doubt and the danger of 
delay, bnt also from the pain of regret ; since we acquiesce 
much move deerfblly in that which is unavcndable. 
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futed ; but the Sophist may tlieii earnestly con- 
tend that same of those books are elementary; 
and thus keep out of sight the real question, 
viz. whether they are all so. This is the great 
art of the answerer of a book: suppose the 
main positions in any work to be irrefragable, 
it will be strange if some illustration of them^ 
or some subordinate part in shorty will not 
admit of a plausible objection ; the opponent 
then joins issue on one of these incidental 
questions, and comes forward with ^* a Rqply" 
to such and such a work. 

Hence the danger of ever advancing moie 
than can be well maintained ; since the refiitar 
tion of that will often quash the whole : a guilty 
person may often escape by having too mudi 
laid to his charge ; so he may also by having 
too much evidence against him, t. e. some that 
is not in itself satisfactory : thus, a prisoner may 
sometimes obtain acquittal by showing that 
one of the witnesses against him is an in&mouft 
informer and spy ; though perhaps if that pait 
of the evidence had been omitted, the rest would 
have been sufficient for conviction. 

Cases of tliis nature might very weU be re- 
ferred also to the Fallacy formerly mentioned, 
of inferring the Fal^ty of the Gonclnsion from 
the Falsity of a Premiss ; which indeed is v^ 
closely allied to the present Fallacy: the real 
question is '' whether or not this CondusioD 
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aught to be admitted;'' the Sophist confines 
himself to the question, " whether or not it is 
established by this particular argument ;" leaving 
it to be inferred by the audience, if he has car- 
ried his point as to the latter question^ that the 
former is thereby decided. 



§19. 

It will readily be perceived that nothing is snv^mmd 
less conducive to the success of the Fallacy in 
question than to state clearly^ in the outset, 
^ther the proposition you are about to prove, 
or that which you ought to prove ; it answers 
hest to begin with the Premises, and to introduce 
a pretty long chain of argument before you 
arrive at the Conclusion. The careless hearer 
takes for granted, at the beginning, that this 
chain will lead to the Conclusion required ; and 
by the time you are come to the end, he is 
ready to take for granted that the Conclusion 
which you draw is the one required ; his idea 
of the question having gradually become indis- 
tinct. This Fallacy is greatly aided by the 
common practice of suppressing the Conclu- 
sion and leaving it to be supplied by the hearer, 
who is of course less likely to perc5eive whether 
it be really that ^* which was to be proved,** 
than if it were distinctly stated. The practice 
therefore is at best suspicious ; and it is better 
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Logic being concerned with the theory of Rea- 
sonings it is evidently necessary, in order to 
take a correct view of this Science^ that all mis* 
apprehensions should be removed relative to 
the occasions on which the Reasoning-process 
is employed^ — ^the purposes it has in view^— 
and the limits within which it is confined. 

Simple and obvious as such questions may 
appear to those who have not thought much on 
the subject^ they will appear on further consi- 
deration to be involved in much perplexity and 
oliscurity^ from the vague and inaccurate lan- 
gruage of many popular writers. To the con- 
fused and incorrect notions that prevail respect- 
ing the Reasoning-process may be traced most 
of the common mistakes respecting the Science 
of Logic, and much of the unsound and unphi- 
losophical argumentation which is so often to be 
met with in the works of ingenious writers. 
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These errors have been inddentally adverta 
to in the foregoing part of this work ; but i 
may be desirable, before we dismiss the subject 
to offer on these points some fiirther remarks 
which could not have been there introduce< 
without too great an interruption to the deve 
lopement of the system. Little or nothing 
indeed remains to be said that is not impUed ii 
the principles which have been already lai^ 
down ; but the results and applications of thoai 
principles are liable in many instances to 
overlooked, if not distinctly pointed out, 
supplementary observations will neither 
nor admit of^ so systematic an ^arrangement 
has hitherto been aimed at ; since they will, 
such as are suggested principally by the 
tions and mistakes of those who have 
stood^ partially or entirely^ the nature of 
Logical system. / 
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the error in question^ by their inaccurate ex- 
pressions. This inaccuracy seems chiefly to 
have arisen from a vagueness in the use of the 
word Induction^ which is sometimes employed 
to designate the process of investigation and of 
collecting facts; sometimes^ the deducing of 
an inference from those facts. The former of 
these processes («. e. that of observation and 
experiment) is undoubtedly distinct from thai 
which takes place in the Syllogism ; but then 
it is not a process of argument ; the latter again 
is an argumentative process; but then it is^ 
like all other arguments, capable of being Syl- 
logistically expressed. And hence Induction 
has come to be regarded as a distinct kind of 
argument from the Syllogism. This Fallacy 
cannot be more concisely or clearly stated, than 
in the technical form with which we may now 
presume our readers to be familiar. . 

^^ Induction is dis^ct from Syllogism : 
Induction is a process of Reasoning ;" therefore 
*' There is a process of Reasoning distinct from S]fi* 
logism.*' 

Here, ** Induction/' which is the middle 

Term, is used in different senses in the two 

Premises. 

iJdilSiJ' In the process of Reasoning by wfaidi we 

deduce, fix)m our observation of certain known 
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cases^ an inference with respect to unknown 
ones, we are employing a Syllogism in Barbara 
with the major* Premiss suppressed; that 
being always substantially the same, as it as- 
serts, that '^ what belongs to the individual or 
individuals we have examined, belongs to the 
whole class under which they come :" e. g, 
from an examination of the history of several 
tyrannies, and finding that each of them was of 
short duration, we conclude, that ^* the same is 
likely to be the case with all tyrannies ;" the 
oppressed major Premiss being easily, sup- 
plied by the hearer; viz. *^ that what belongs 
to the tyrannies in question is likely to belong 
to all." 
. Induction, therefore, so far forth as it is an two 

"I ^'^ ^ • word 

argument^ may, of course, be stated Syllogisti- induction. 
cally : but so far forth as it is a process of in- 
quiry with a view to obtain the Premises of that 
argument, it is, of course, out of the province 
of Logic. Whether the Induction (in this last 
sense) has been sufficiently ample, i. e. takes in 
a sufficient number of individual cases, — whether 
the character of those cases has been correctly 

* Not the minor, as Aldrich represents it. The instance 
he gives will sufficiently prove this : •' This and that, and 
the other magnet attract iron : therefore so do all." If 
this were, as he asserts, an Enthymeme whose minor is 
suppressed, the only Premiss which we could supply, to fill 
It up, would he, '< All magke tt IBMi iMi that, and the 
other;" which is mam&stfy 
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ascertained — and how &r the individuals we 
have examined are likely to resemble, in this or 
that drciimstance, the rest of the class, ^. ^c, 
are points that require indeed great judgment 
and caution ; but this judgment and caution are 
not to be aided by Logic^ because they are^ in 
reality, employed in deciding whether or not it 
is fisur and allowable to % doum y&ur Premise$; 
i. e. whether you are authcnrized c^ not, to 
assert^ that ^^what is true of the individuals 
you have examined, is true erf the whole class:" 
and that this or that is true of those individuals. 
Now, the rules of ho^c have nothing to do 
with the truth or falsity of the Premises, but 
merely teach us to decide (not whether the 
Premises are ftdrfy laid dowuy but) whether the 
Condusion foUows fcdrb/ from the Premises or 
not. 

§ 2. 
ofPremiiS Whether the Premiss may fairly be assumed^ 
in Induction- ^^ ^^^^ j^ ^ poiut which canuot be decided with- 
out a competent knowledge of the natwe of the 
subject: e. g. in Natural Philosophy^ in vrfaich 
the circumstances that in any case affect fte 
result, are usually far more clearly ascertained^ 
a single instance is often accounted a suffident 
Induction; e. g. having once ascertained that 
an individual magnet will attract iron, we are 
authorized to conclude that this property is 
universal : in the afiairs of human liie, on die 
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other hand^ a much fuller Induction is required, 
ad in the former example. In short, the degree 
of evidence for any proposition we originally 
asimme as a Premiss (whether the expressed or 
the suppressed one) is not to be learned from 
Logic, nor indeed from ar^ (me distinct Science ; 
but is flie provinoB of whatever Science fur- 
nishes the subject-matter of your ar^ment. 
None but a Politician can judge rightly of the 
d^ree of evidence of a proposition in Politics ; 
a Naturalist, in Natural History, ^c. ^c. : E. O. ^^^^ 
fit)m examination of many homed animals^ as 
sheep, cows> ^c. a Naturalist finds that they 
have cloven feet ; now his skill as a Naturalist 
i«^ to be shown in judging whether these ani- 
mals are likely to resemble in the form of their 
feet all other homed animals ; and it is the ex- 
erdse of this judgment, together with the exa- 
mination of individuals, that constitutes what is 
usually meant by the Inductive process ; which 
is that by which we gain, properly, new truths, 
and which is not connected with Logic ; being 
not what is strictly called Reasonings but InveS- 
tigation. But when this major Premiss is 
granted him, and is combined with the minor, 
viz. that the animals he has examined have 
cloven feet, then he draws the Conclusion hogu 
cally : viz. that '^ the feet of all homed animals 
are cloven*." Again, if from sevefll 

* I have selected ail initanoein whidi 

P2 
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meeting with ill-luck on a Friday, any one con- 
cluded that Friday, universally, is an unlucky 
day, one would object to his Induction; and yet 
it would not be, as an argument, illogical; since 
the Conclusion follows fairly, if you grant his 
hnplied Premiss^ that the events which hap- 
pened on those particular Fridays are such as 
must happen on all Fridays ; but we should ob- 
ject to his laying down this Premiss : and there- 
fore should justly say that his Induction was 
faulty, though his argument were correct. 
P*v2**7i. And here it may be remarked, that the ordi- 

doobti 01 Pro* 

SiS'iii nary rule for fair argument, viz, that in an 
Enthymeme the suppressed Premiss should be 
always the one of whose truth least doubt can 
exist, is not observed in Induction : for the Pre- 
miss which is usually the more doubtful of the 
two, is, in that, the major; it being in few cases 
quite certain that the individuals^ respecting 
which some point has been ascertained^ are to 
be fairly regarded as a sample of the whole 
class : the major Premiss, nevertheless^ is seldom 
expressed, for the reason just given, that it is 
easily understood, as beings mutatis mutandis, 
the same in every Induction. 

What has been said of Induction will equally 
apply to Example ; which differs from it only 

only ground we have to rest on ; no reason, that I know 
of, having ever been assigned that could have led us to 
conjecture this carious fact h priori. 
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in having a singular instead of a general Con- 
elusion ; e. g. in the instance above, if the Con- 
clusion had been drawn, not respecting tyrannies 
in general, but respecting this or that tyranny, 
that it was not likely to be lasting, each of the 
cases adduced to prove this would have been 
called an Example. 
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Chapteb II. 
ON THE DISCOVERY OF TRUTH. 

u. 

Whether it is by a process of Reasoning that 
New Truths are brought to lights is a question 
which seems to be decided in the negative by 
what has been already said ; though many emi- 
nent writers seem to have taken for granted 
the affirmative. It is, perhaps^ in a great mea- 
sure, a dispute concerning the use of words ; 
but it is not, for that reason, either uninteresting 
or unimportant^ since an inaccurate use of lan- 
guage may often, in matters of Science, lead to 
confusion ^of thought, and to erroneous condo- 
sions. And, in the present instance, much cf 
the undeserved contempt which has been be- 
stowed on the Logical system may be traced to 
this source ; for when any one has laid down, 
that ^* Reasoning is important in the discovery 
of Truth," and that *^ Logic is of no service in 
the discovery of Truth," (each of which pn^po- 
sitions is true in a certain sense of the tenns 
employed, but not in the same sense) he is natu- 
rally led to conclude, that there are processes of 
Reasoning to which the Syllogistic tfaecMry does 
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not apply, and, of course, to misoonceive alto* 
gether the nature of the Science. 

In maintaining the negative side of the above 
question, three things are to be premised : first, 
that it is not contended that discoveries of any 
kind of Truth can be made (or at least ar^ 
usually made) without Reasoning; only, that 
Reasoning is not the whole of the process, nor 
the whole of that which is important therein ; 
$e(X>ndly, that Reasoning shall be taken in th^ 
^^dfies wi of ^vefy exercise of the Reason, but 
of ArgUfnentation^ in which we have all along 
Wied it, and in which it has been defined by ajl 
the Logical writers, viz. ^^ from certain grants 
propoisitions to infer another proportion as tb^ 
qongequence of them :" thirdly, that by a ^^New 
Truth," be understood something neither ex- 
pressly nor virtually asserted before, — ^not im-^ 
plied and involved in anything already known. 

To prove, then, this point demonstratively 
becomes in this manner perfectly easy; for 
since all Reasoning (in the sense above defined) 
may be resolved into Syllogisms ; and since 
even the objectors to Logic make it a subject 
of complaint, that in a Syllogism the Premises 
do virtually assert the Ccmclusion, it follows ai 
onoe that no New Truth (as above defined) can 
be elicited by any process of Reasoning, 

It is on this ground, indeed, that the justly-^ 
eeldbrated author of the Philosophy of Rhetoric 
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objects to the Syllogism altogether, as necessa- 
rily involving a petitio priTicipii ; an objection 
which, of course, he would not have been dis- 
posed to bring forward, had he perceived that, 
whether well or ill-founded, it lies against aU 
arguments whatever. Had he been aware that 
a Syllogism is no distinct kind of argument 
otherwise than in form, but is, in fact, any ar- 
gument whatever, stated regularly and at full 
length, he would have obtained a more correct 
view of the object of all Reasoning ; which is, 
merely to expand and unfold the assertions 
wrapt up, as it were, and implied in those with 
which we set out, and to bring a person to per- 
ceive and acknowledge the full force of that 
which he has admitted ; to contemplate it in 
various points of view ; to admit in one shape 
what he has already admitted in another, and to 
give up and disallow whatever is inconsistent 
with it. 

Nor is it always a very easy task even to 
bring before the mind the several bearings,— 
the various applications^ — of any one propor- 
tion. A common Term comprehends several, 
often numberless individuals ; and these often, 
in some respects, widely differing from eadi 
other ; and no one can be, on each occasion of 
his . employing such a Term, attending to and 
fixing his mind on each of the individuals, or 
even of the species so comprehended. It is to 
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be remembered^ too^ that both Division aiid 
Generalization are in a great degree arbitrary ; 
i, e. that we may both divide the same genus on 
several different principles^ and may refer the 
same species to several different classes, accord- 
ing to the nature of the discourse and drift of 
the argument ; each of which classes will furnish 
a distinct middle Term for an argument, accord- 
ing to the question, e. g. If we wished to prove 
that ^' a horse feels," (to adopt an ill-chosen 
example from the above writer,) we might refer 
it to the genus " animal ;" to prove that " it has 
only a single stomach/' to the genus of *^ non- 
ruminants ;" to prove that it is ^^ likely to dege- 
nerate in a very cold climate," we should class 
it with " original productions of a hot climate/* 
^c. ^c. Now each of these, and numberless 
others to which the same thing might be re- 
ferred, are impUed by the very term ** horse /' 
yet it cannot be expected that they can all be at 
once present to the mind whenever that term is 
uttered. Much less, when, instead of such a 
Term as that, we are employing Terms of a very 
abstract and, perhaps, complex signification*, 
as " government, justice," ^c. 

The ten Categoriesf or Predicaments, which c»te|ori«i. 

* On this point there are some valuahle remarks in the 
Philosophy of Rftetoric itself, book iv. ch. vii. 

t The Categories enumerated by Aristotle, are oMaty 
voaoy, voToTff sr^oari, ^ot), Trore, xsurdai, ^x^'^' vomvy 
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Aristoile and other Logical writers have treated 
of, being certain general heads or mmma ge- 
nera, to one or more of which every Term may 
be referred* serve the purpose of marking out 
certain tracks, as it were, which are to be pur- 
sued in searching for middle Terms, in eac^ 
argument respectively; it being essential that 
we should generalize on a right principle, with 
a view to the question before us ; or, in other 
words, that we should abstract that portion of 
any object presented to the mind^ which is 
important to the argument in band. There 
are expressions in common use which have a 
reference to this caution ; such as, ^' this is a 
question, not as to the nature of the obje<3t, but 
the magnitude of it:" ** this ts a question of 
time, or of place,'' ^c. i. e. ^^ the subject must be 
referred to this or to that Category." 

With respect to the meaning of the Terms in 
question, " Discovery," and ^^ New Truth ;" it 
matters not whether we confine ouraelvefi to 
the narrowest sense, or admit the widesst* pr9- 

*giaYfii)t ; which are usually rendered, as adeqiuitefy m, 
perhaps, they can be in our language, Substance, Qu^tity, 
Quality, Relation, Place, Time, Situation, Poesesmoo, 
Aetion, Suffering. The catalogue has been by soai« writers 
enlarged, as it is evident may easily be done by subdividii^ 
some of the heads ; and by others curtailed, as it is no kss 
evident that all mfiy ultimately be referr^ |p tte tPD 
of Substance and Attribute^ or (in the language of 
Logicians) Accident. 
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vided we do but distwguish: there ceitiunly are 
two kinds of " New Truth" and of " Discovery," '^'i,'^ 
if we tftke those words in the widest senso 
in which they are ever used. Rrst, such Truths 
as weie, before they were discovered, absolutely 
unknown, being not implied by anything we 
prenously knew^ though we might perhaps 
tuspect them as probable ; such are all matUra 
of fact stnctly so called, when first made known 
to one who had not any such previous know- 
ledge, as would enable him to ascertain them 
d ipriori ; i. e. by Reasoning ; as, if we inform 
a man that we bave a colony at Botany Bay ; 
or that the earth is at such a distance from 
the sun ; or that platina is heavier than gold. 
The communication of this kind of knowledge is 
most usually, and most strictly, called informa- infoni^t 
lion; we gain it from observation, and from 
tettimoi^ ; no mere internal workings of our 
own nunds (except when the mind itself is 
the very object to be observed), or mere dis- 
cus^ns in words, will make these known to 
us ; though there is great room for sagacity 
in judging what tettimota/ to admit, and foiming 
eoryectureg that may lead to provable obaanation, 
and to experiments with a view to it 

Tlie other class of Disoov»ies is pf a very 
difEerent nature. Hiat vrfiidi maj be eticti 
by Reasoning, and consequently is implit^ 
tiiat which we already know, mt assent I 
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that ground, and not from observation or tes- 
timony: to take a Geometrical truth upon 
trust, or to attempt to ascertain it by observation^ 
would betray a total ignorance of the nature rf 
the Science. In the longest demonstration, the 
lutnictioa. Mathematical teacher seems only to lead us to 
make use of our own stores, and point out to us 
how much we had already admitted ; and, in 
the case of many Ethical propositions, we assent 
at first hearing, though perhaps we had never 
heard or thought of the proposition before; 
so also do we readily assent to the testimom/ of 
a respectable man, who tells us that our troops 
have gained a victory ; but how different is 
the nature of the assent in the two cases. 
In the latter we are ready to thank the man for 
his information^ as being such as no wisdom or 
learning would have enabled us to ascertain; 
in the former, we usually exclaim " very trucT 
** that is a valuable and just remark ; that never 
struck me before!" implying at once our practi- 
cal ignorance of it, and also our consciousness 
that we possess, in what we already know, 
the means to ascertain the truth of it ; that we 
have a rights in short, to bear our tcstmun^ to 
its truth. 

To all practical purposes, indeed, a Truth of 
this description may be as completely unknown 
to a man as the other; but as soon as it 
is set before him, and the argument by wliidi 
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it is connected with his previous notions is 
made clear to him, he recognises it as something 
conformable to, and contained in, his former 
belief. 

It is not improbable that Plato's doctrine of 
Reminiscence arose from a hasty extension of 
what he had observed in this class, to all ac- 
quisition of knowledge whatever. His Theory 
of ideas served to confound together matters of 
fact respecting the nature of things, (which may 
be perfectly new to us) with propositions rela- 
ting to our own notions, and modes of thought ;- 
(or to speak, perhaps, more correctly, our own 
arbitrary signs) which propositions must be 
contained and implied in those very complex 
notions themselves ; and whose tnrth is a con- 
formity, not to the nature of things, but to our 
own hypothesis. Such are all propositions in 
pure Mathematics, and many in Ethics, viz. 
those which involve no assertion as to real 
matters of fact\ It has been rightly remarked*, 
that Mathematical propositions are not properly 
true or false in the same sense as any proposi- 
tion respecting real fact is so caUed ; and hence 
the truth (such as it is) of such propositions is 
necessary and eternal ; since it amounts only 
to this, that any complex notion which you have 
arbitrarily framed, must be exactty conformable 



^ Sogald Stewart's FhiloBophy 
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to itself. The propositiod^ that ^* the belief in 
ft future state^ combined with a complete devo* 
tion to the present life, is not consistent with 
the character of prudence,'* would be not at all 
the less true if a future state were a dhitnera^ 
and prudence a quality which was Ao^where met 
with ; nor would the truth of the lilathemati* 
cian's conclusion be shaken, that ^^ circles are 
to each other as the squares of their diameters/' 
should it be found that there never had been a 
circle, or a square, conformable to the d^bitimi 
in rerum naturd^. 

The Ethical propositioUi just instanced, b 
one of those which Locke calls ^^ trifling," be- 
cause the Predicate is merely a part of the oott< 
plex idea implied by the subject; and he is 
right, if by " trifling" he means that it gives 
not, strictly speaking, any informations but he 

*■ Hence the futility of the attempt of Clarke, and Otlitttv 
to demonstrate (in the mathematical sense) the existeooe (d 
a Deity. This caii only be done by covertly aasuming in 
the Premises the very point to be proved. No nuxtter of 
fact can be mathematically demonstrated ; though it nmf 
be proved in such a manner as to leave no doubt on die 
mind. e. g. I have no more doubt that I met such and 
such a man, in this or that place, yesterday, than that th^ 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles: boltlit 
kind of certainty I have of these two truths is indely dif« 
ferent ; to say, Uiat I ^d not meet the man, would be fidss 
indeed, but it would not be anything inconceivahlej setf* 
coniradictary, and absurd; but it would be so, to deny t^ 
equality of the angles of a triangle to two right angles. 
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should consider^ that to remind a man of what 
he had not^ and what he would not have thought 
of, may be, practically, as valuable as giving 
him information ; and that most propositions in 
the best sermons, and all^ in pure Mathematics, 
are of the description which he censures. 

It is, indeed, rather remarkable that he should 
speak so often of building Morals into a de- 
monstrative Science, and yet speak so slight- 
ingly of those very propositions to which we 
must absolutely confine ourselves, in order to 
^ve to Ethics even the appearance of such a 
Science ; for the instant you cohie to an asser- 
tion respecting a matter of fact, as that ^* men 
(t. e. actually existing men) afe bound to prac- 
tise virtue/' or *^ are liable to many tempta- 
tions," you have stepped off the ground of strict 
demonstration, just as when you proceed to 
practical Geometry. 

But to return : it is of the utmost import- information 

*- and lutni^ 

ance to distinguish these two kinds of Disco- 
very of Truth. In relation to the former, as I 
have said, the word '* information' is most 
strictly applied ; the communication of the latter 
is more properly called '* instruction'' I speak 
of the usual practice ; for it would be going too 
far to pretend that writers are uniform and 
consistent in the use of these, or of^ any other 
term. We say that the Histman gives OS ^ 
fortnation respecting past tiittes ; the 
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respecting foreign countries: on the other 
handy the Mathematician gives instruction in 
the principles of his Science ; the Moralist m- 
structs us in our duties ; and we generally use 
the expressions ^^ a well-informed man»'* and 
^^ a well-instructed man," in a sense conforma- 
ble to that which has been here laid down. 
However, let the words be used as they may, 
the things are evidently different, and ought to 
be distinguished. It is a question compara- 
tively unimportant, whether the term " Disco- 
very" shall or shall not be extended to the 
eliciting of those Truths, which, being implied 
in our previous knowledge, may be estabUshed 
by mere strict Reasoning. Similar verbal 
questions, indeed, might be raised respecting 
many other cases : e. g. cme has forgotten (i. c. 
cannot fecollect) the name of some person or 
place ; perhaps we even try to think of it, bat 
in vain ; at last some one reminds us, and we 
instantly recognise it as the one we wanted to 
recollect; it may be asked, was this in our 
mind or not? The answer is, that in one 
sense it was, and in another sense, it was not 
Or, again, suppose there is a vein of metal on 
a man's estate, which he does not know of; 
is it part of his possessions or not ? and when 
he finds it out and works it, does he then 
acquire a new possession or not ? Certainly not* 
in the same sense as if he has a fresh estate 
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bequeathed to him, which he had formerly no 
right to ; but to all practical purposes^ it if a 
new possession. This case, indeed, may serve 
as an illustration of the one we have been con- 
sidering ; and in all these cases^ if the real 
distinction be understood, the verbal question 
will not be of much consequence. To use one 
more illustration. Reasoning has been aptly 
compared to the piling together blocks of stone ; 
on each of which, as on a pedestal, a man 
can raise himself a siAall, and but a small, 
height above the plain ; but which, when skil- 
fully built up, will form a flight of steps, which 
will raise him to a great elevation. Now (to 
pursue this analogy) when the materials are 
all ready to the builder's hand^ the blocks ready 
dug and brought, his work resembles one of 
the two kinds of Discovery just mentioned, tnz. 
that to which we have assigned the name of 
instruction: but if his materials are to be 
entirely, or in part^ provided by himself, — ^if 
he himself is forced to dig fresh blocks from 
the quarry, — ^this corresponds to the other kind 
of Discovery. 

§2. 

- 1 have hitherto spoken of the employment Ph7»ic»ii>i« 
of argument in the establishment of those 
hypothetical Truths (as they may be called) 

Q 



coTenes. 
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which relate only to our own abstract notions ; 
it is not> however^ meant to be insinuate that 
there is no room for Reasoning in the establish- 
ment of a matter of fact ; but the other daas of 
Truths have first been treated of, beoausej in 
discussing subjects of that kind, the process of 
Reasoning is always the principal, and often the 
onfy thing to be attended to^ if we are but oer« 
tain and clear as to the meaning of the terms; 
whereas, when assertions respecting real exist- 
ence are introduced^ we have the additional 
and more important business of asoertaining 
and keeping in mind the degree of evidence fer 
those facts; since, otherwise, our Conclusions 
could not be relied on^ however accurate oor 
Reasoning; but, undoubtedly, we may by 
Reasoning arrive at matters of fact, if we have 
inatters oifact to Ht out with 09 data; only 
that it will very often happen that^ *' firom 
certam facts/' as Campbell remarks, '' we draw 
only probable Concluiuons ;" because the other 
Premiss introduced (which he overlooked) is 
only probable. He observed that in such an 
instance, for example^ as the one lately giveo^ 
we infer from the certainty that such and such 
tyrannies have been short-lived, the probability 
that others will be so ; and he did not consider 
that there is an understood Premiss which is 
essential to the argument ; (viz. that all tyran- 
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nies will resemble those we have already 
observed) which being only of a probable cha- 
racter, must attach the same degree of un** 
certainty to the Conclusion*. An individual 
bet is not unirequently elicited by skilfully 
combimng, and Reasoning from, those already 
known; of whidi piaiiy curious caaes occur 
in the detection of criminals by officers of 
justice^ and Barristers, who acquire by practice 
such dexterity in that particular department, as 
to draw sometimes the right Conclusion from 
data, which might be in the possession of 
others^ without being applied to the same nsp. 
In all cases of the establishment of a gcnerai 
fmi from Induction^ that general fact (as has 
been formerly remarked) is ultimate^ esta- 
blished by Reasoning; e. g. Bakewell, the 
celebrated cattle-breeder, observed, in a great 
number of individual beasts, a tendency to 
&tten readily, and in a great number of others 
the absence of this constitution : in every indi- 
vidual of the former description, he observed a 
certain peculiar make, though they differed 
widely in size, colour, ^c. Those of the latter 

• And the doubtfulness is multiplied, if both Premises 
are uncertain. For since it is only on the supposition of 
both Premises being true, that we ean calculate on the 
truth of the Conclusion, we must state in numbers the 
chances against each Premiss being true, and then multiply 
these together, to judge of the degree of evidence of 
the Conelusiaa. 

Q2 
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description differed no less in various points, 
but agreed in being of a different make firom 
the others: these facts were his data; finom 
which, combining them with the general prin- 
ciple^ that Nature is steady and uniform in her 
proceedings, he logicalfy drew the conclusion^ 
that beasts of the specified make have univer- 
sally a peculiar tendency to fattening : but then 
his principal merit consisted in making the 
observations, and in so corrMmng them as to 
abstract from each of a multitude of cases, 
differing widely in many respects, the circum- 
stances in which they all agreed ; and also in 
conjecturing skilfully how far those circum- 
stances were likely to be found in the w^hole 
class: the making of such observations^ and 
still more the combination^ abstraction^ and 
judgment employed, are what men conmKwIy 
mean (as was above observed) when tbey speak 
of Induction ; and these operations are certainly 
distinct from Reasoning. The same obs^ra- 
tions will apply to numberless other cases ; as^ 
for instance, to the Discovery of the law of 
*^ vis inertiw^'' and the other principles of 
Natural Philosophy. 

But to what class^ it may be asked, should be 
referred the Discoveries thus made ? All wooU 
agree in calling them, when first asoeitaiiied* 
*^ New Truths/' m the strictest sense of Ae 
word ; which would seem to impty fheir beloiig^ 
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ing to the class which may be called^ by way of 
disiinciion/^ Pf^sical Discoveries:*' and yet their 
being ultimately established by Reasonings 
would seem, according to the foregoing rule^ to 
refer them to the other class, viz. what may be 
called " Logical Discoveries ;" since whatever is J^;^^^ 
established by Reasoning must have been con- 
tained and virtually asserted in the Premises. 
In answer to this, it is to be observed, that they 
certainly do belong to the latter class, relatively 
to a person who is in possession of the data : but 
to him who is not^ they are New Truths of the 
other class ; for it is to be remembered, that 
the words "Discovery" and *^New Truths'' 
are necessarily relative : there may be a propo- 
sition which is to one person absolutely known ; 
to another (viz. one to whom it has never 
occurred, though he is in possession of all the 
data from which it may be proved) it will be 
(when he comes to perceive it, by a process of 
instruction) what we have called a Logical Dis- 
covery : to a third {viz. one who is ignorant of 
these data) it will be absolutely unknown^ and 
will have been, when made known to him, a 
perfectly and properly New Truth, — a piece of 
information, — a P/n/sical Discovery 9 as we have 
called it.* To the Philosopher, therefore, who 

^ It may be worth while in this place to define what is 
properly to be called £notc^c/^ : it implies three things; 
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arrives at the Discovery by Reasotiing firotn hk 
observations, and from established priiici{rfes 
oombiiied vi'ith them^ the Discovery is of the 
former class ; to the multitude^ probably^ of the 
latter^ as tk^ will have been most likely not 
possessed df <all his data. 

It follows from wliat has been said, tkat in 
Mathematics^ and in such Ethical pix^>osttion8 
as we were lately speaking of, we do not nUow 
the possibility of ai«y but a Logical Discovery ; 
«. €. no proposition, of liiat dass, can be trae, 
whidi was not implied in Ihe definitions and 
auoras we set out with, whidi are the fint 
principles : for since these propositions do not 
profess to state any matter of fact, ihe only 
Truth they can possess, consists in confomity 
to the original principles: to one, tlierefore, 
who knows tJiese principles^ sudi proportions 
are Truths already implied, since tibey nay lie 
developed to him by Reasoning, tf he is mt 



16t, firm heUef^ Sdly, of vfkiA is irve^ Sdfy, cm 
ffraunds. If any one e,g, is in 'dovht respeetini^ 
Euclid's demonstraUons, he cannot be said \0'knau> 
position proved by it ; if, again, he is fully carwinced of 
anything that is not true^ he is mistaken in Boppo^ng Urn* 
self to know it ; Jastly, if two persons are ^acii fkiih 4i» 
Jideni^ one that the moon is inhabited, and the 4)thier Ifait k 
is not, (though one of these opinions must be true) neidiBr 
of them could .properly be said to know the trnth^ ^^ pirf ht 
cannot have sufficient proof of it. 
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defective in the discursive faculty ; and again, 
to one who does not understand those principles 
(t. e. is not master of the definitions) such pro* 
positions are in great measure, if not wfaoUj, 
unmeaning. On the other hand, propositions 
relating to matters of fact^ nu^ be, indeed, im- 
plied in what he already knew; (as he who 
knows the climate of the Alps, the Andes^ ^. 
^c. has virtually admitted the general fact, that 
*' the tops of mountains are comparatively 
cold'^) but as these possess an absolute and 
j^ysical Truth, they mc^ also be absolutely 
*^ new/' their Truth not being implied by the 
mere terms of the propositions. The truth or 
falsity of any proposition concerning a triangle, 
is implied by the meaning of that and of the 
other Geometrical terms ; whereas, though one 
may understand (in the ordinary sense of that 
word) the full meaning of the terms '' planet^" 
and *^ inhabited," and of all the other terms in 
the language, he cannot thence be certain that 
the planets are, or are not, inhabited. 

§3. 

It has probably been the source of much 
peiplexity, that the term ^' true " has been 
applied indiscriminately to two such different 
classes of propositions. Tlie term definition is 
used with the same lajdty ; and much 
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has ihence resulted. Such Definitions as the 
Mathematical, must imply every attribute that 
belongs to the thing defined ; because that thing 
is merely our meaning; which meaning the 
Definition lays down : whereas, real substances, 
having an independent existence, may possess 
innumerable qualities (as Locke observes) not 
implied in the meaning we attach to their 
names^ or, as Locke expresses it^ in our ideas 
of them. 

'' Their nominal essence (to use his language) 
is not the same as their real essence ;'* whereas 
the nominal essence^ and the real essence^ of 
a Circle, ^c. are the same. A Mathematical 
Definition, therefore, cannot properly be called 
true, since it is not properly a proposition* ^ 
(any more than an article in a Dictionary,) but 
merely an explanation of the meaning of a 
Term. Perhaps in Definitions of this class^ it 
might be better to substitute (as Aristotle 
usually does) the imperative mood for the indi- 
cative : thus bringing them into the fdnn of 
postulates; for the Definitions and the Postu- 
lates in Mathematics differ in Uttie or nodiiiig 



* I mean, in this place, that expression of a Definhkxi in 
which the name is conjoined with that which is, px^jperly 
speaking, the definition of it, in the form of a propoaitiQo: 
as e.g. ^' a Triangle is a plane superficial Jigure bounded bg 
three sides:'* the words in italics are what, strictly speakn^, 
constitute the Definition ; but what I am here apealung of 
is the whole sentence. 
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but the form of expression : e. g, ^* let a four- 
sided figiu'e, of equal sides and right angles^ be 
called a square/' would clearly imply that such 
a figure is conceivable, and that the writer in- 
tended to employ that term to signify such a 
figure ; which is precisely all that is meant to 
be asserted. IS, indeed, a Mathematical writer 
mean to assert that the ordinary sense of the 

term is that which he has given* that, certainly^ 
is a proposition^ which must be either true or 
false ; but in defining a new term^ though the 
term indeed may be iU chosen and improper, 
or the Definition may be self-contradictory, 
and consequently unintelligible, the words 
*^true/' and '^ false," do not apply. The same 
may be, said of what are called nominal Defini- 
tions of other things, i. e. those which merely 
explain the meaning of the word; viz. they 
can be true or false only when they profess 
(and so far as they profess) to give the ordinary 
and established meaning of the Term. But 
those which are called real Definitions, rnz. 
which unfold the nature of the thing, (which 
they may do in various degrees,) to these the 
epithet *Hrue" may be applied ; and to make out 
sucK a Definition will often be the very end (not 
as in Mathematics the beginning) of our study*. 
In Mathematics there is no such distinction 

^ Barke on Taste, in the Introduction to his *' Essay 
on the Sublime and Beautiful.'* 
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brt we eu nomiiud and real Definition ; the mean- 
tMg of the termy and the nature €f the things 
being one and the same; so that no correct De* 
jmtkm whatever of any Mathematical term can 
be deTised^ which diall not imply every thing 
belongv to the term. 



§4. 

i?^*S*^*' When it is asked, then, whether soch great 
DiscoTeries, as have been made in Natural 
Philosophy^ were accomplished, or can be ao* 
contplbhed, by Reasoning? the inqniref should 
be reminded, that tiie question is ambiguous ; 
it may be answered in the affirmative^ if by 
'* Reasoning'* is meant to be included the at- 
manption of Premises. To the right perfonaaace 
of thei work, is requisite, not only, in maay 
cases, the ascertainment of iacte, and of the 
degree of evidence fi»r doubtful propoaitiow, 
(in which observation and experiment wil 
often be indispensable,) but also a skilfid ^afae* 
tion and eomJmwiion of known fiicts and prin- 
ctples ; such as implies, amoi^nt olhCT thiaga^ 
the exercise of that powerful abetraetiom wliidh 
seizes the common circumstances— the point 
of agreement — in a number of, otherwise, dis- 
siniilar tntfiriduals; and it is in this that the 
greirfest genius is shown. But if ^* Reasomng'* 
be nnd^iood in the limited seme in which it 
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18 usually defined, then we must answer in the 
negative ; and reply that such Discoveries are 
made by means of Reasoning* combined with 
other operations. 

In the process we have be^ti speaking of^ 
there t^ much Reasoning throughout; and 
thence the whole has been carelessly called a 
*^ process of Reasoning/' 

It is not^ indeed, any just ground of com- 
plaint that the word Reasoning is wed wi two 
9eme$ ; but that the two senses are perpetually 
confounded together : and hence it is that some 
Logical writers fancied that Reasoning {piz, 
tiiat which Logic treats of) was the method of 
discovering Truth; and that so many otiber 
writers have accordingly complained of Logic 
ix not accomplishing that end; urging that 
*' Syllogism" (t. e. Reasoning ; though they 
overlooked the coincidenoe) never established 
any thing that is, strictly speaking, unknown to 
him who has granted the Premises : and pro- 
posing the introduction of a certain '' raticmal 
Logic" to accomplish this purpose ; t. e. to 
direct the mind in the progress of investigation. 
Supposing that some such system could be 
devised — that it could even be brought into a 
mentific form^ (which he must be more san- 
guine than scientific who expects,) — that it 
were of the greatest conceivi^le utility, — an4 
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ji ^aadsL tr jJim^io beirtke name of 
^^LricciK.^ .gBRf JE wotM ma. be loirdi while 
i&ooBEBC jbnB asHBT jSS kv^odU not, as 
cbesp -vTKs^ «inQB n* ^appase, kave die same 
db^Bct pnspQSM ^rak ^ Anstoielian Logic; 
cr b? a JEBv- svi^ftKt a mal to dnt system. 
Afitmsi vmwht a nmck B«e iagenious and 
Tdaa&i^ J aA^iMLM daa M,Jmi- bat it never 
caH oesiDfiDDiKQ sar k* 

Ikise DiajLa c u es rf geacffJ hire of Nature. 
^ of vbick ve kirc boon speaking, being of 
h^Mhi vbkb «e baiv desoibed by the 
of ^* LGeial Dkccviieries^" to him who is 
im poncmom «/"«? iie Ptamua/irom wUck thof 
art dtimced : bat being, to tht mmldiMdc (wbo 
are onacqaainted vidi many of those Premises) 
stricthr '' New Tiwfihsv" hence it is» that men 
in general gire to the gjemerd bets, and to 
them, most peculiarly, the name €i Discortria ; 
for to thamstket ther are such, in the strictest 
sense; the Premises from which thej were 
inferred being not only originally unknown to 
them, but frequently rcmaimng unkmaitm to th 
tery last ; c. g. the general conclusion concern- 
ing cattle, which Bakewell made known, is 
what most Agriculturists (and many otheB 
also) are acquainted with; but the Prennses 
he set out with, viz. the fru;ts respectiiig tliii» 
that, and the other, iodividual oil, (the 
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tainment of which facts was his first Discovery^) 
these are what few know, or care to know, with 
any exact particularity. 

And it may be added, that these discoveries ohmrr^^ 
of particular facts, which are the immediate re- "•"'• 
suit of observation^ are, in themselves, uninte- 
resting and insignificant, till they are combined 
so as to lead to a grand general result ; those 
who on each occasion watched the motions, and 
registered the times of occultation of Jupiter's 
satellites, little thought, perhaps, themselves, 
what magnificent results they were preparing 
the way for*. So that there is an additional 
cause which has confined the term Discovery to 
these grand general conclusions ; and, as was 
just observed, they are, to the generality of 
men, perfectiy New Truths in the strictest sense 
of the word, not being implied in any previous 
knowledge they possessed. Very often it will 
happen, indeed, that the conclusion thus drawn 
will amount only to a probable coryecture ; which 
conjecture will dictate to the inquirer such an 
experiment^ or course of experiments, as will 
fully establish the fact : thus Sir H. Davy, from 
finding that the fTame of hydrogen gas was not 
communicated through a long slender tube, con- 
jectured that a shorter but still slenderer tube 
would answer the same purpose ; this led liim 

* Hence, Bacon urges us to pursue Trvih^ without 
always requiring to perceive its practical application. 
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Vi try die i M^ut'mtmit m wlucfa, by continually 
Acn ■Bi tfe tabe. &2id at the same time les^- 
enin^' it» bore, he amved at last at the wire- 

It is to be obserred abo, that whatever crc^ 
dii is conveyed by the word ''Discovery/' to 
him who is regarded as the author of it^ is well 
deserved by those who skilfully select and com- 
bine known Truths {tgpeckdbf such as have 
been long and generalfy Imown) so as to elicit 
important^ and hitherto unthought-of, condu- 
sions ; their s is the master mind :— «^x^tixtowkii 
^pim9it. Whereas men of very inferior powen 
may sometimes, by immediate observation^ dis- 
cover perfectly new facts, empirically ; and thus 
bo of service in furnishing materials to the 
otherH ; to whom they stand in the same rela- 
tion (to recur to a former illustration) as the 
brirkmaker or stone-quarrier to the architect 
It Im peculioriy creditable to Adam Smith, and 
(f) Mr. Malthus, that the data from which they 
dii'w BU('li important Conclusions had been in 
r> orv ono s hands for centuries. 

Alt Atr Matln^matical Discoveries, they (as 
wo havo U'foiv said) must always be of the de- 
Hoiiplion to wluch we have given the name of 
'* l^^itHil Di*x>\-erios;" ance to him who pro- 
|H>dy t>MU)m^houd$ tln^ nteaning of the Mathe- 
luatixN^ tonus, v^^nd to no other are the Trutbs 
thouiM:4\i\^» |u\>|Kriy speaking, intelligible} 
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those results are implied in his previous know- 
ledge» since they are Logically deducible there- 
from. It is not^ however » meant to be implied^ 
that Mathematical Discoveries are effected by 
pure Reasonings and by that singly. For 
though there is not here^ as in Physics, any 
exercise of judgment as to the degree of evi- 
dence of the Premises^ nor any experiments 
and observations^ yet there is the same call for 
skill hi the selection and combination at the Pre- 
mises in such a manner as shall be best csilcu- 
lated to lead to a new^ that is, nnperceived and 
unthought'of Conclusion. 

In fpllowings indeed, and taking in a demon- 
stration, nothing is called for but pure Reason- 
ing; but the assumption of Premises is not a 
part of Reasoning, in the strict and technical 
sense of that term. Accordingly, there are 
many who can follow a Mathematical demon- 
stration, or any other train of argument, who 
would not succeed well in framing one of their 
own*. 

§5. 

For both kinds of Discovery then, the Logi- 2C?^" 
cal, as well as the Physical, certain operations ing. 
are requisite, beyond those which can fairly be 

♦ Hence the Student must not confine himself to this 
passive kind of employment, if he would truly become a 
Mathematician* 



with Reawn- 
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mi^mm jEf^tnmf ^nkv; to Ait procees. 
lAffTirffcHi aad cxpirimai. h vfl geacnD? 
loppem. dot is ike sDidk of HtHe, sad, mii- 
TcnaHr, ii al dot idbiG to dhUcis of frct» 
Uii kwk of Miv^i gJii n a «i& be oHled ; t. e. 
MBeof Ae^Kisor priadples nm rroMMi ^^rwi 
aft Pmoises, oBst be asootoined faj ofaemi- 
ticm; or, as bi die case of the sdrtrJanqiy tlie 
ghiinatp Ccmchuncm will need eat^nmtioM fifom 
experienoe; so that both PhysiGal and Logical 
Discoverr wiD take place in the coarse of the 
same process: we need not, theieftxe, wonder, 
diat the two are so perpetnally confonnded. Im 
Mathematics, on the other hand, and in great 
part of the discossions relating to Ediics and 
Jorisprodence, there being no rocmi fin* jwy 
I%ysical Discovery whatever, we have only to 
make a skilful use of the propositions in oar 
possesfflOD, to arrive at every attainable result 
Tie investigation, however, of the latter daas 
of subjects differs in other points also from diat 
of the former; for, setting aside the ctrcum- 
stance of our having, in these, no question as 
to facts, — no room for observation, — there is 
also a considerable difference in what may he 
called, in botii instances, the process of Logkd 
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investigation; the Premises on which we proceed 
being of so different a nature in the two cases. 

To take the example of Mathematics^ ^^^Jli^S^r 
Definitions^ which are the principles of our**"^"**'* 
Reasonings are very few, and the Axioms still 
fewer; and both are, for the most part, laid 
dawn and placed before the studeiit in the outset; 
the introduction of a new Definition or Axiom, 
being of comparatively rare occurrence, at wide 
intervals, and with a formal statement ; besides 
which, there is no room for doubt concerning 
either. On the other hand, in all Reasonings 
which regard matters of fact, we introduce, 
almost at evm/ step, fresh and fi'esh proposi- 
tions (to a very great number) which had not 
been elicited in the course of our Reasoning, 
but are taken for granted ; viz. facts and laws 
of Nature, which are here the principles of our 
Reasoning, and maxima, or ^' elements of be- 
lief," which answer to the axioms in Mathe- 
matics. If, at the opening of a Treatise, for 
example, on Chemistry, on Agriculture, on 
Political Economy, ^c. the author should make, 
as m Mathematics, a formal statement of all 
the propositions he intended to assume as 
granted throughout the whole work, both he 
and his readers would be astonished at the 
number ; and, of these, many would be only 
probable, and there would be much room for 

R 
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doubt as to the degree of probability, and for 
judgment, in ascertaining that degree. 

Moreover, Mathematical axioms are always 
employed precisely in the same mmpUfbrm; 
6. g. the axiom that '' things equal to the same 
are equal to one another/' is cited, whenevw 
there is need, in those very words ; whereas the 
maxims employed in the other class of subjects, 
admit of, and require, continual modifications 
in the application of them : e. g. ^^ the stability 
of the laws of Nature^" which is our constant 
assumption in inquiries relating to Natural Phi- 
losophy, assumes many different shapes, and in 
some of them does not possess the same abso* 
lute certainty as in others : e. g. when, fixim 
having always observed a certain sheep rumi- 
nating^ we infer, that this individual sheep will 
continue to ruminate, we assume that '^ the 
property which has hitherto belonged to this 
sheep will remmn unchanged;" when we infer 
the same property of all sheep, we assume that 
^' the property which belongs to this individual 
belongs to the whole species :" if^ on comparii^ 
sheep with some other kinds of homed animals^ 
and finding that all agree in ruminating, we 
infer that *' all homed animals raminate,*' we 
assume tliat *^ the whole of a genus or class are 
likely to agree in any point wherein many spe- 
cies of that genus agree ;" or in other wonfa^ 
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*• thai if one of two properties, ^c. has often 
been found accompanied by another^ and never 
without it^ the former will be universally accom- 
panied by the latter :" now all these are merely 
different forms of the maxim^ that ^* nature i8 
uniform in her operations/' which, it is evident^ 
varies in expression in almost every different 
case where it is applied^ and admits of every 
degree of evidence, from absolute moral cer- 
tainty, to mere conjecture. 

The same may be said of an infinite number 
of principles and maxhns appropriated to, and 
employed in, each particular branch of study. 
Hence, all such Reasonings are, in comparison 
of Mathematics, very complex ; requiring so 
much more than that does, beyond the process 
of merely deducing the conclusion. Logically 
from the Premises : so that it is no wonder that 
the longest Mathematical demonstration should 
be so much more easily constructed and under- 
stood, than a much shorter train of just Reason- 
ing concerning real facts. The former has been 
aptly compared to a long and steep, but even 
and regular flight of steps, which tries the 
breath, and the strength, and the perseverance 
only ; while the latter resembles a short, but 
rugged and uneven, ascent up a precipice, 
which requires a quick eye, agile limbs, and a 
firm step ; and in which we have to tread now 
on this side, now on that — ever considering^ as 

R2 
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we proceed, whether this or that projection will 
afford room for our foot, or whether some loose 
stone may not slide from under us. There are 
probably as many steps of pure Reasoning in 
one of the longer of Euclid's demonstrations, 
as in the whole of an argumentative treatise on 
some other subject., occupying perhaps a consi- 
derable volume. 

As for those Ethical and Legal Reasonings 
which were lately mentioned, as in some re- 
spects resembling those of Mathematics, (viz. 
such as keep clear of all assertions respecting 
facts) they have this difference ; that not only 
men are not so completely agreed respecting 
the maxims and principles of Ethics and Law, 
but the meaning also of each term cannot be 
absolutely, and for ever, fixed by an arbitrary 
definition ; on the contrary, a great part of our 
labour consists in disting^hing accurately the 
various senses in which men employ each tenn, 
— ascertsdning which is the most proper, — and 
taking care to avoid confounding them together. 
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Chapter III. 



OF INFERENCE AND PROOF. 



§1. 

Since it appears, from what has been said, that 
universally a man must possess something else 
besides the Reasoning-faculty^ in order to apply 
that faculty properly to his own purpose, what- 
ever that purpose may be ; it may be inquired 
whether some theory could not be made out, 
respecting those ^* other operations'* and " intel- 
lectual processes, distinct from Reasoning, which 
it is necessary for us sometimes to employ in 
the investigation of truth* ;" and whether rules 
could not be laid down for conducting them. 

Something has, indeed, been done in this ^fcjotxj. 
way by more than one writer ; and more might **'~">"»- 
probably be accomplished by one who should 
fully comprehend and carefully bear in mind 
the principles of Logic, properly so called ; but 
it would hardly be possible to build up any- 
thing like a regular Science respecting these 
matters, such as Logic is, with respect to the 
theory of Reasoning. It may be useful, how- 

♦ D. Stewart, 
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ever^ to observe, that these *^ other operations'' 
of which we have been speaking, and which are 
preparatory to the exercise of Reasoning, are of 
two kinds, according to the nature of the end 
proposed ; for Reasoning comprehends Inferring 
and Proving; which are not two different 
things, but the same thing regarded in two 
different points of view: (like the road from 
London to York, and the road from York to 
London) he who infers,^ proves ; and he wlw 
proves, infers ; but the word *^ infer" fixes die 
imad first on the Premiss, and then on the Gm* 
elusion ; the word ^* prove," on the contrary, 
leads the mind /rom the conclusion to the Pre- 
miss. Hence, the substantives derived from 
these words respectively, are often used to ei* 
press that which, on each occasion, is laH in the 
mind ; Inference bemg often used to signify flie 
Conclusion (i. e. Proposition inferred) and Prorf, 
the Premiss. We say, also, *^ How do you pnee 
that?" and '' What do you infer from thatr 
which sentences would not be so property €QC« 
pressed if we were to transpose thoae verin. 
One might, therefore, define Proving, '^flie 
assigning of a reason or argument far the »qppMt 
of a given proposition ;'* and ^^ Jit/brMf ,*' tte 
deduction of a Conclusion firom giom 



* I mean, of course, when the woid is imdenlDod li 

imply correct Inference. 
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In the one case our Goncltmon is given^ (f . e. 
set before us) and we have to seek for argu- 
ments; in the other, our Premises are given, 
and we have to seek for a Conclusion : i. e. to 
put together our own propositions^ and try what 
will follow from them ; or, to speak more Lo- 
gically, in the one case, we seek to refer the 
Subject of which we would predicate something, 
to a class to which that Predicate will (aifirmar 
lively or negatively) apply ; in the other, we 
seek to find comprehended, in the Subject of 
which we have predicated something, some 
other term to which that Predicate had not 
been before applied*. Each of these %s a deftm- 
ti&n of Reasoning. 

§2. 

To infer, then, is the business of the Philoso- Jjj^Jgg^ 
pher ; to prove, of the Advocate ; the fortner, '*^* 
from the great mass of known and admitted 
truths, wishes to elicit am/ valuable additional 
truth whatever, that has been hitherto unper- 
ceived; and, perhaps, without knowing, with 
certainty, what will be the terms of his Conclu- 
sion. Thus the Mathematician, e. g. seeks to 
ascertain what is the ratio of circles to each 

* " Proving" may be compared to the act of putting 
auHMf any article into the proper receptacle of goods of that 
description; '* inferring," to that (A bringing ovi the article 
when needed. 
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other^ or what is the line whose square will be 
equal to a given circle : the Advocate, on the 
other hand^ has a Proposition put before him, 
which he is to maintain as well as he can : his 
business, therefore, is to find middle terms (which 
is the inventio of Cicero) ; the Philosopher's, to 
combine and select known facts, or principles, 
suitably, for gaining from them Conclusions 
which, though implied in the Premises, were 
before unperceived : in other words, for makii^ 
^^ LfOgical Discoveries." 

Such are the respective preparatory processes 
in these two branches of study. They are 
widely different ; they arise from, and gene- 
rate, very different habits of mind ; and require 
a very different kind of training and precepts. 
The Pleader, or Controversialist, or, in short, 
the Rhetorician in general, who is, in his own 
province, the most skilful, may be but ill-fitted 
for Philosophical investigation, even vdiere 
there is no observation wanted ; — when the facts 
are all ready ascertained for him. And again, 
the ablest Philosopher may make an indifier* 



* It is evident that the business of the Advocate 
that of the Judge are in this manner opposed ; the one 
to find arguments for the support of his client's cause ; the 
other, to ascertain the truth. And hence it is, that fho&b 
who have excelled the most in the former departoMflli 
sometimes manifest a deficiency in the latter, though the 
svbjecUmatter^ in which they are conversant, remains tti 
same. 
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ent disputant; especially, since the arguments 
which have led him to the conclusion, and have^ 
with him, the most weighty may not^ perhaps^ 
be the most powerful in controversy. The 
commonest fault, however, by far, is to forget 
the Philosopher or Theologian^ and to assume 
the Advocate, improperly. It is therefore of 
great use to dwell on the distinction between 
these two branches. As for the bare process of 
Reasonings t/uit is the same in both cases ; but 
the preparatory processes which are requisite, 
in order to employ Reasoning profitably, these^ 
we see^ branch off into two distinct channels. 
In each of these^ undoubtedly^ useful rules may 
be laid down; but they should not be con- 
founded together. Bacon has chosen the de- 
partment of Philosophy, giving rules in his ?JjJ^p"«^*^ 
Organon, not only for the conduct of experi- 
ments to ascertain new facts^ but also for the 

selection and combination of known facts and 
principles, with a view of obtaining valuable 
Inferences ; and it is probable that a system of 
such rules is what some writers mean (if they 
have any distinct meaning) by their proposed 
"Logic." 

In the other department^ precepts have been Rhetonemi 

. . inquiry. 

given by Aristotle and other Rhetorical writers, 
as a part of their plan. How far these precepts 
are to be considered as belonging to the present 
system, — whether ^^ method" is to be regarded 
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as a part of Logic, — whether the matter of Logic 
is to be Included in the system^ — ^whether 
Bacon's is properly to be reckoned a kind of 
Logic ; all these are merely verbal questions, 
relating to the extension, not of the Science, bat 
of the name. The bare process of Reasoning, 
t. e. deducing a Conclusion from Premises, must 
ever remain a distinct operation from the 
assumption of Premises^ however useful the ndes 
may be that have been given^ or may be given, 
for conducting this latter process, and otheis 
connected with it ; and however properly sndi 
rules may be subjoined to the precepts of tint 
system to which the name of Log^ is applied in 
the narrowest sense. Such rules as I now 
allude to may be c^ eminent service ; but they 
must always be, as I have before observed, oq» 
paratively vague and general^ and incapable of 
being built up into a regular demonstratm 
theory like that of the Syllogism; to whiek 
theory they bear mudi the same rdatioB as tte 
principles and rules of Poetical and Rhelofni 
criticism to those of Grammar; or those of 
practical Mechanics^ to strict Geometry. I idl 
no fault with the extension of a term ; btttl 
would suggest a caution agamst confbuMim 
together, by means of a common name, 
essentially different; and above all I 
deprecate the sophistry of striving to depraBHfe 
what is caHed ^' the school-Logic^*' by pe^p^ 
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tuaUy cofUrasting it with systems with which it 
has nothing in common but the Ttame, and whose 
object is essentially different. 

§ 3. 
It is not a little remarkable that writers, xrutoui^i 

Orfuonaad 

whose expressions tend to confound together, ®^"*■• 
by means of a common name, two branches of 
study which have nothing else in common (as if 
they were two different plans for attaining one 
and the same object), have themselves com- 
plained of one of the effects of this confusion, 
tix. the introduction, early in the career of Aca- 
demical Education, of a course of Logic ; under 
which name, they observe, - men now* univer- 
sally comprehend the works of Locke, Bacon, 
^c." which, as is justly remarked, are unfit for 
beginners. Now this would not have happened, 
if men had always kept in mind the meaning or 
meanings of each name they used. And it may 
be added, that, however justly the word Logic 
may be thus extended, we have no ground for 
applying to the Aristotelian Lo^c the remarks 
above quoted respecting the Baconian ; which 
the ambiguity of the word, if not carefully kept 
in view, might lead us to do. Grant that 
Bacon's work is a part of Logic ; it no more 
follows, from the unfitness of that for kamers^ 



* t. e. in the Scotch uniTenides. 
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that the Elements of the Theory of Reasoning 
should be withheld from them^ than it follows 
that the elements of Euclid, and common Arith- 
metic, are unfit for boys, because Newton^ 
Principiay which also bears the title of Mathe- 
matical, is above their grasp. Of two branches 
of study which bear the same name, or even of 
two parts of the same branchy the one may be 
suitable to the commencement^ the other to the 
close of the Academical career. 

At whatever period of that career it may be 
proper to introduce the study of such as are 
usually called Metaphysical writers, it may be 
safely asserted^ that those who have had the 
most experience in the business of giving in- 
struction in Logic^ properly so called, as wdl as 
in other branches of knowledge, prefer and 
generally pursue the plan of letting their pupib 
cfUer on that study^ next in order after the ele* 
ments of Mathematics. 
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Chapter IV. 
OP VERBAL AND REAL QUESTIONS. 

§1- 
The ingenious author of the Philosophy of 
Rhetoric having maintained^ or rather assumed, 
that Logic is applicable to Verbal controversy 
alone^ there may be an advantage (though it 
has been my aim throughout to show the appli- 
cation of it to all Reasoning) in pointing out 
the difference between Verbal and Real Ques- 
tions^ and the probable origin of Campbell's 
mistake; for to trace any error to its source^ 
will often throw more light on the subject in 
band than can be obtained if we rest satisfied 
with merely detecting and refutmg it. 

Every Question that can arise, is in fact a 
Question whether a certain Predicate is or is 
not applicable to a certain subject^ or what 
Predicate is applicable; and whatever other 
account may be given by any writer of the 
nature of any matter of doubt or debate, will be 
found ultimately to resolve itself into this. But 
sometimes the Question turns on the meaning 
and extent of the terms employed ; sometimes 
on the things signified by them. If it be made 
to appear, therefore, that the opposite sides of 
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a certain Question may be held by persons not 
differing in their opinion of the matter in hand^ 
then that Question may be pronounced Verbal ; 
as depending on the different senses in which 
they respectively employ the terms. If, on the 
contrary^ it appears that they employ the terms 
in the same sense^ but still differ as to the 
application of one of them to the other, ttioi it 
may be pronounced that the Question is Real,— 
that they differ as to the opinions they hold of 
the things in Question. 

If^ for instance, two persons contend whether 
Augustus deserved to be called a ^' great mao^^ 
then, if it appeared that the one included, undor 
the term *' great/' disinterested patriotum, and 
on that ground excluded Augustus from Ab 
dass^ as wanting in that quality ; and that tiie 
other also gave him no credit for that qualhj, 
but understood no more by the term *' gfoit,'* 
than high intellectual qualities^ energy of ciia- 
racter^ and brilliant actions, it would fiflov 
that the parties did not differ in opinioD cauMpI 
as to the use of a term^ and that the Qnortfli 
was Verbal. If, again, it appeared that tkl 
one did give Augustus credit for sndi pattiottilV 
as the other denied him^ both of them iacMklf 
that idea hi the term great, then flie QMrital 
would be Real. Either kind nfQu flirt kin, ill 
plam, is to be argued aooording to LtgM 
principles; but the miMe ^oiM 
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be different ; and for this reason, aniong others, 
it is important to distiDguish Verbal from Real 
controversy. In the former case, e. g. it might 
be urged with truth, that the common use 
of the expression " great and good " proves 
Jhat the idea of good is not implied in the 
ordinary sense of the word great ; an argument 
which could have, of course^ no place in de- 
ciding the other Question. 



It is by no means to be supposed that all ,T^ J* 
Verbal Questions are trifling and frivolous; itailSI!''" 
is often of the highest importance to settie cor- 
rectly the meaning of a word, either according 
to ordinary use, or according to the meaning 
of any particular writer or class of men ; but 
when Verbal Questions are mistaien for Real, 
much confusion of thought and unprofitable 
wrangling will be generally the result Nor 
is it always so easy and simple a task, aa 
might at first sight appear, to distinguish thera 
from each other : for several objects to which 
one common name is applied will often have 
many points of difierence, and yet that name 
nay perhaps be applied to them all in the same 
sense, and may be fairly regarded as the genus 
they come under, if it appear that they all 
agree in what is designated by that name, a 
ikai the dififerences between litem are in i 
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not essential to the character of the genus. A 
cow and a horse differ in many respects^ but 
agree in all that is implied by the term 
'^ quadruped," which is therefore applicable to 
both in the same sense. So also the houses of 
the ancients differed in many respects from 
ours, and their ships still more; yet no one 
would contend that the terms '^ house '* and 
'' ship/' as applied to both^ were ambiguous, 
or that oTxof might not fairly be rendered hause^ 
and vat/f ship; because the essential charac- 
teristic of a house is, not its being of this or that 
form or materials, but its being a dwelling for 
men ; these therefore would be called two dif- 
ferent kinds of houses ; and consequently the 
term ^* house" would be applied to each, with- 
out any equivocation^ hi the same sense : and 
so in the other instances. On the other hand, 
two or more things may bear the same name, 
and may also have a resemblance in many 
points^ and may from that resemblance have 
come to bear the same name, and yet if the (xr- 
cumstance which is essential to each be wanting 
in the other, the term may be pronounced am- 
biguous : e. g. The word ** Priest " is applied 
to the ministers of the Jewish and of the Pagan 
religions, and also to those of the Christian ; and 
doubtless the term is so used in consequence 
of their being both ministers (in some sort) 
of religion. Nor would every difference that 
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might be found between the Priests of differ- 
ent religions constitute the term ambiguous, 
provided such differences were non-essential 
to the idea suggested by the word Priest ; as 
e. g. the Jewish Priest served the true God, 
and the Pagan, false Gods: this is a most im-. 
portant difference, but does not constitute the 
term ambiguous, because neither of these cir- 
cumstances is implied and suggested by the 
term 'Upsis; which accordingly was applied 
both to Jewish and Pagan Priests. But the 
term ^Upeis does seem to have implied the office 
of offering sacrifice^ atoning for the sins of the. 
people, and acting as mediator between man 
and the object of his worship ; and accordingly 
that term is never applied to any one under 
the Christian system, except to the ONE great 
Mediator. The Christian ministers not hav- 
ing that office which was implied as essential 
in the term *UpBvfj were never called by that 
name, but by that of Trp^fffivrepo^* . It may be 
concluded, therefore, that the term Priest is 
ambiguous, as corresponding to the terms 
^Upetff and vpsff^u-npos respectively, notwithstand- 
ing that there are points in which these two 
agree. These therefore should be reckoned, 
not two different kinds of Priests, but Priests in 

♦ From which our word Priest is derived, but which 
(it is remarkable) is never translated " Priest" in our 
Tension of the Scriptures, but *' Elder." 

s 
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two different senses; since (to adopt the 
phraseology of Aristotle) tibe definition of th^n, 
so far forth as they are Priests^ wonld be 
different. 

It is evidently of much importance to keep 
in mind the above distinctions, in order to 
avoid, on the one hand^ stigmatizing as Verbal 
controversies, what in reality are not such, 
merely because the Question turns on the appli- 
cability of a certain Predicate to a certain 
subject ; or^ on the other hand^ falling into the 
opposite error of mistaking words for thii^s^ 
and judging of men's agreement or d^agree- 
ment in opinion in every case, merely firom 
their agreement or disagreement in the teiiiis 
employed. 
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Chapter V. 
OF REALISM. 

M. 

Nothing has a greater tendency to lead to the 
mistake just noticed^ and thus to produce un- 
detected Verbal Questions and fruitless Logo- 
machy, than the prevalence of the notion of 
the Realists^, that genus and species are some 
real Things, existing independently of our con- 
ceptions and expressions ; and that, as in the 
case of singular terms there is some real indivi- 
dual corresponding to each, so in common terms, 
also, there is something corresponding to each^ 
which is the object of our thoughts when we 
employ any such termf . 

* It is well known what a long and furious controversy 
kng existed in all tlie universities of Europe between 
the sects of the Realists and the Nominalists ; the heat 
of which was allayed by the Reformation, which with- 
drew men's attention to a more important question. 

t A doctrine commonly, but falsely, attributed to 
Aristotle, who expressly contradicts it. He calls in- 
dividuals "primary Substances" [wpiaiai liaiiu)^ Genus 
and Species '' secondary," as not denoting (t«^ ti) a 
" really-existing thing," Ilo^a hi iaU lom tot^ n 

fi'^Tffrop Kal oKffBe? harip, on roBe ri ai^ftatvei' &Tg|»y jylf 
ical cy apiOfiw to ^W/ucvor iffTit . *£ri M T^f Ber 
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There is one circumstance which ought to 
be noticed^ as having probably contributed not 
a little to foster this error : I mean the peon- 
Jjdmh^^ liar technical seiise of the word ^* Species" 
^^^i!^ when applied to organized Beings. It has been 
»«»«■. laid down in the course of this work, that when 
several individuals are observed to resemble 
each other in some point, a common name may 
be assigned to them denoting that point,— 
applying to all or any of them so £eur forth as 
respects that common attribute, — and distin- 
guishing them from all others; as, e. g., the 
several individual buildings, which, however 
different in other respects, agree in being con- 
structed for men's dwelling, are called by the 
common name of '^ House :" and it was added, 
that as we select at pleasure the circumstance 
that we choose to abstract, we may thus refisr 
the same individual to several different speictes, 
according as it suits our purpose ; and the same 
in respect of the reference of Species to. Geam : 
whence it seems plainly to follow that Ge6m 
and Species are no real things existing infe* 
pendent of our thoughts, but are creatores of 
our own minds. Yet in the case of ^pecies.cf 
organized Beings, it seems at first aght as if 



^atwp, 4>AINETAI mcm ofAoitj^rtg axyftari tfffw^ 

Ti arffuiifeip^ orat eiTtj^ atOpwvot, ^ {(Dai* OY MuM T% 

A AH0E2* hXKa /ioXXof vQi09 n emiaim* c T« X^ 

CkAeg. § 3. 
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this rule did not hold good ; but that the Spe- 
cies to which each individual belongs^ could not 
be in any degree arbitrarily fixed by us, but 
must be something real, unalterable, and inde- 
pendent of our thoughts. CaBsar or Socrates 
for instance, it may be said, must belong to the 
Species, Man, and can belong to no other ; and 
the like, with any individual Brute, or Plant. 
On the other hand, if any one utters such a 
proposition as ^^ Argus was a mastiflF/' to what 
head of Predicables would this Predicate be 
referred ? Surely our logical principles would 
lead us to answer, that it is the Species ; since 
it could hardly be called an Accident, and is 
manifestly no other Predicable. But every 
Naturalist would at once pronounce that Mastiff 
is no distinct Species, but only a variety of the 
Species Dog. This however does not satisfy 
our inquiry as to' the head of Predicables to 
which it is to be referred. The solution of the 
difficulty is to be found in the consideration of 
the peculiar technical sense of the word ^* Spe- 
cies" when applied to organized Beings: in^jwi-^^ 
which case it is always applied (when we are u^SStf. 
speaking strictly, as naturalists) to such indivi- 
daals as are supposed to be descended from a 
common stocky or which might have so descended ; 
viz. which resemble one another (to use M. 
Cuvier's expression) as much as those of the 
same stock do. Now this being a point on 
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which all (not merely Naturaligts) are agreed. 



fict ud and since it is a matter of fact, that such and 

questions of « . • 

arrangement, gych individuals afB, or are not, thus connected, 
it follows, that every question whether a certain 
individual Animal or Plant belongs to a certadn 
Species or not, is a question not of mere amaze- 
ment y but o{ fact. But in the case of questi<Nis 
respecting Germs it is otherwise. If, e. g., two 
Naturalists differed, in the one placing (as Lm- 
naeus) all the Species of Bee und^ one Ocmu^ 
which the other subdivided (as later writers have 
done) into several genera, it would be evident 
that thek*e wais no question of fact debated 
between them, and that it was only to be consi- 
dered which was the more convenient arrange^ 
ment ; if, on the other hand, it were diqmted 
whether the African and the Asiatic Elephant 
are distinct Species, or merely Varieties^ it 
would be equally manifest that the question is 
one of fact ; since both would allow that if they 
were descended (or might have descended) fimn 
the same stock, they were of the same Species, 
and if otherwise, of two : this is the &i/cAy whidk 
they endeavour to ascertain, by such indicatioDi 
as are to be found. For it is to be fiutlKr 
observed, that this &ct being one which ca&Mt 
be directfy known, the consequence is, that the 
marks by which any Species of Animal or Plast 
is known, are not the very EMfferentia whkfa 
constitutes that Species. Now, in the case of 
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unorganized beings^ these two coincide; thejf*^^^y 
marks by which a diamond^ e.g., is distin^ k£^^D?t 
guished from other minerals^ being the very ^^'^«"^•• 
EHfferentia that constitutes the Species Diamond. 
And the same is the case in the Genera of 
oi^anized beings likewise : the linuaean Genus 
^* felis," e. g., (when considered as a Species) 
is distinguished from others under the same 
Order, by those very marks which constitute its 
Differentia. But in the Infimae Species (ac- 
cording to the view of a Naturalist) of plants 
and animals, this^ as has been said^ b not the 
case ; since here the Differentia which consti- 
tutes each Species includes in it a circumstance 
which cannot be directly ascertained (viz. the 
being sprung from the same stock)^ but which 
we conjecture from circumstances of resem- 
blance ; so that the marks by which a Species is 
known, are not in truth the whole of the Dif- 
ferentia itself, but indications of the existence of 
that Differentia ; viz. indications of descent from 
a common stock*. 

* There are few, and but a few, other Species to which 
the same observations will in a great degree apply; I mean 
in which the Differentia which constittUes the Species, and 
the mark by which the Species is knowrij are not the same : 
e.g. ^^ Murder:" the Differentia of which is that it be 
committed *' with malice aforethought ;" this cannot be 
directly ascertained ; and therefore we distinguish a murder 
from any other homicide by circumstances of preparation, 
^., which are not in reality the Differentia, but indications 
of the Differentia ; t. e, grounds for concluding that Ibft 
malice did exist. 
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Hence it is that Species, ia the case of or- 
ganized beings^ appears to be something real^ 
and independent (rf'onr thoughts and language; 
and hence, natoraUy anoogh, the same notions 
have been often extended to the Genera also, 
and to Species of other things: so that roea 
have an idea of each individual of every desoip- 
tion trufy belonging to some one Species and 
no other ; and each Species in like maimer to 
some one Genus; whether we happen to be 
right or not in the ones to which we refer than. 

Few, if any indeed, in the present di^ avow 
and maintain this doctrine ; but those who are 
not especially on their guard, are perpetually 
sliding into it unawares. 

Nothing so much conduces to this as the 

transferred and secondary use of the words 

AmWfnttyof ^* samc*/' " ouc and the same," *^ identical," 

the word* 

•' il^*'&c. ^^' ^^^^ ^* ^ ^^* clearly perceived and carefully 
borne in mind^ that they are employed in a 

secondary sense, and that more frequently even 
than in the primary. 

Suppose, e. g.,B. thousand persons are think- 
ing of the Sun, it is evident it is one and Ae 
same individual object on which all these minds 
are employed ; so far all is clear : but suppose 
all these persons are thinking of a Triangle ; — 
not any individual triangle, but Triangle in 

* See Appendix, No. I, art. Same. 
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general ; — and considering, periiaps^ the equal* 
ity of its angles to two right angles ; it would 
seem as if^ in this case also^ their minds were 
all employed on ^^ one and the same" object : 
and this object of their thoughts, it maybe said^ 
cannot be the mere word triangle^ but that which 
is meant by it ; nor again^ can it be everything 
that the word will apply to, for they are not 
thinking of triangles^ but of one thing. Those 
who do not acknowledge that this *^ one thing" 
has an existence independent of .the human 
mind, are in general content to tell us, by way 
of explanation, that the object of their thoughts 
is the abstract ^^ idea" of a triangle* ; an ex- 
planation which satisfies, or at least silences 
many ; though it may be doubted whether they 
very clearly understand what sort of a thing an 
^^ idea" is, which may thus exist in a thousand 
different minds at once, and yet be ^^ one and 
the same." 

The fact is, that ^^ unity" and *^ sameness" 
are in such cases employed, not in the primary 
sense, but to denote perfect similarity. When 
we say that ten thousand different persons have 
all ** one and the same" Idea in their minds, or 
are all of ^* one and the same" Opinion, we mean 
no more than that they are all thirdcing exactly 

* Conceptualists is a name sometimes applied to those 
who adopt this explanation ; to which class Locke is re- 
ferred. 
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No. I. 

f 

ON CERTAIN TERMS WHICH ARE PECULIARLY LIABLE TO 

BE USED AMBIGUOUSLY. 

It has appeared to me desirable to illustrate the import- 
ance of attending to the ambiguity of terms by a greater 
number of instances than could haYe been couYeniently 
either inserted in the context or introduced in a note, with- 
out too much interrupting the course of the discussion of 
Fallacies. 

I haYe purposely selected instances from Yarious subjects, 
and some from the most important ; being couYinced that 
the disregard and contempt with which logical studies are 
usually treated, may be traced, in part^ to a notion, that 
the science is incapable of useful application to any matters 
of real importance, and is merely calculated to afford an 
exercise of ingenuity on insignificant truisms ; — syllogisms 
to proYe that a horse is an animal, and distinctions of the 
different senses of *' canis" or '^ gallus :" a mistake which 
is likely to deriYe some countenance (howeYer unfairly) 
from the exclusive employment of such trifling exemplifi* 
cations. 

The words and phrases which may be employed as 
ambiguous middle terms are of course innumerable ; but 

T 
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it may be in several respects of service to the learner, to 
explain the ambiguity of a few of those most frequently 
occurring in the most important discussions, and whose 
double meaning has been the most frequently overlooked ; 
and this, not by entering into an examination of all the 
senses in which each term is ever employed, but of those 
only which are the most liable to be confounded together. 

It is worth observing, that the words whose ambiguity 
is the most frequently overlooked, and is productive of the 
greatest amount of confusion of thought and fallacy, are 
among the commonest^ and are those of whose meaning the 
generality consider there is the least room to doubt. It is 
indeed from those very circumstances that the danger 
arises ; words in very common use are both the most liable, 
from the looseness of ordinary discourse, to slide from one 
sense into another, and also the least likely to have that 
ambiguity suspected. Familiar acquainUmce is perpe- 
tually mistaken for accurate knowledge. 

It may be necessary here to remark, that inaccuracy not 
unfrequently occurs in the employment of the very phraat, 
** such an author uses such a word in this, or that sense,** 
or *^ means so and so, by this word." We should not use 
these expressions (as some have inadvertently done) in 
reference, necessarily, to the notion which may exist, in the 
author's mind, of the object in question; of which the 
notions conveyed to others by the word may often fidl 
short : nor again should we regard the sense in which they 
understand him, as necessarily Aif sense (though it is their's) 
of the word employed, since they may mistake his ODeaniiig; 
but we must consider what sense it is likely he expected 
and intended to convey, to those to whom he addressed 
himself. And a judicious writer will always expect each 
word to be understood, as nearly as the context will aUow, 
in the sens?, or in one of the senses, which uae has eatth 
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blished, except so far as he may have given some different 
explanation . But there are many who, from various causes^ 
frequently fail of conveying the sense they design. 

ARGUMENT, in the strict logical sense, has been 
defined in the foregoing treatise ; (Compendium, Part iii. 
§ 1) in that sense it includes (as is there remarked) th# 
Conclusion as well as the Premises: and thus it is, that 
we say a Syllogism consists of three propositions ; fnz.y the 
Conclusion which is proved, as well as those by which it is 
proved. 

But in ordinary discourse, Argument is very often used 
for the Premises alone, in contradistinction to the Con« 
elusion ; e, g, ^^ the Conclusion which this Argument it 
intended to establish is so and so." 

It is also sometimes employed to denote what is, strictly 
speaking, a course or series of such Arguments ; when a 
certain Conclusion is established by Premises, which are 
themselves, in the same dissertation, proved by other pro« 
positions, and perhaps those again, by others ; the whole 
of this dissertation is often called an Argument to prove 
the ultimate conclusion designed to be established ; though 
in fiict it is a train of Arguments. It is in this sense, e* g., 
that we speak of ** Warburtcm's Argument to prove the 
divine legation of Moses," ^c. 

Sometimes also the word is used to denote what may be 
properly called a Disputation ; t. e. two trains of argu« 
ment, opposed to each other : as when we say that A and 
B had a long Argument on such and such a subject ; and 
that A had the best of the Argument. Doubtless the uje 
of the word in this sense has contributed to foster the 
notion entertained by many, that Logic is the ^^ art of 
wrangling,*^ that it makes men contentious, 8^c. : they have 

T2 
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heard that it is employed about Arguments ; and hastily 
conclude that it is confined to cases where there is oppo^ 
sition and contest. 

It may be worth mentioning in this place, that the 
various forms of stating an Argument are sometimes spoken 
of as different kinds of Argument : as when we speak of 
a Categorical or Hypothetical Argument, or of one in the 
first or some other figure : though every logician knows 
that the same individual Argument may be stated in 
various figures, 8;c. 

This no doubt has contributed to the error of those who 
speak of the Syllogism as a peculiar kind of Argument, 
and of ^'Syllogistic Reasoning," as a distinct mode of 
Reasoning, instead of being only a certain form of express^ 
ing any argument. 

CAN.-^See '' May;' 

•• CAPABLE.— S^e "Possible," "Impossible/* and 
"Necessary." 

CASE. — Sometimes Grammarians use this word to sig- 
nify (which is its strict sense) a certain " variation in the 
writing and utterance of a Noun, denoting the relation in 
which it stands to some other part of the sentence ;'* some- 
times to denote that relation itself; whether indicated by 
the termination, or by a preposition, or by its collocation ; 
and there is hardly any writer on the Subject who does 
not occasionally employ the term in each sense, without 
explaining the ambiguity. Much confusion and frivolous 
debate has hence resulted. Whoever would see a specimen 
of this, may find it in the Port Royal Greek Grammar; in 
which the Authors insist on giving the Greek language an 
Ablative case, with the same termination, however) as the 
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Dative ; (though, by the way, they had better have fixed 
on the Genitivey which oftener answers to the Latin Abla- 
tive) urging, and with great truth, that if a distinct ter- 
mination be necessary to constitute a case, many Latin 
Nouns will be without an Ablative, some without a Geni* 
tive or without a Dative, and all Neuters without an 
Accusative. And they add, that since it is possible, in 
every instance, to render into Greek the Latin Ablative, 
consequently there must be an Ablative in Greek. If fhey 
had known and recollected, that in the language of Lapland 
there are, as we are told, thirteen Cases, they would have 
hesitated to use an argument which would prove that 
there must therefore be thirteen Cases in Greek and Latin 
also ! All this confusion might have been avoided, if it 
had but been observed that the word ^* Case" is used in 
two senses. 

CAVSE.—See " Reason," and « Why." 

CERTAIN. — ^This is a word whose ambiguity, together 
with that of many others of kindred signification (as 
" may," "can," "must," «* possible," SfC.) has occasioned 
infinite perplexity in discussions on some of the most im- 
portant subjects ; such as the freedom of human actions, 
the divine foreknowledge, 8fC. 

In its primary sense, it is applied (according to its ety- 
mology from cerno) to the state of a person's mind ; deno- 
ting any one's full and complete conviction ; and, generally, 
though not always, implying that there is sufficient ground 
for such conviction. It was thence easily transferred to 
the truths or events, respecting which this conviction is 
rationally entertained. And Uncertain (as well as the 
substantives and adverbs derived from these adjebtiv^* 
follows the same rule. Thus we say, " it is certain 
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battle has been fought :" 'Mt is certain that the moon will 
be full on such a day :" ^' it is uncertain whether such a 
one is alive or dead :" << it is uncertain whether it will 
rain to-morrow :" meaning, in these and in all other cases, 
that we are certain or uncertain respectively ; not indicating 
any difference in the character of the evenU themselves, 
except in reference to our knowledge respecting them ; 
for the same thing may be, at the same time^ both certain 
and uncertain, to different individuals; e.g. the life or 
death, at a particular time, of any one, is certain, to his 
friends on the spot ; uncertain or contingent, to those at a 
distance. From not attending to this circumstancep the 
words ^^ uncertain" and ^^ contingent" (which is employed 
nearly in the same sense as uncertain in its secondary 
meaning) have been considered by many writers* as deno* 
ting some quality in the things themselves, and have thus 
become involved in endless confusion. *^ Contingent'* is 
indeed applied to events only, not to persons ; but it de- 
notes no quality in the events themselves ; only, as has 
been said, the relation in which they stand to a perscm who 
has no complete knowledge respecting them. It is from 
overlooking this principle, obvious as it is when once dis- 
tinctly stated, that Chance or Fortune has come to be 
regarded as a real agent , and to have been, by the ancieats» 
personified as a Goddess, and represented by statues. 

* Among others, Archbishop King, in his discoorsa on Pre- 
destination, has fallen into this error; as is explained in the 
Notes and the Appendix to my edition of that work. 

It may be allowable to mention in this place, that I have been 
represented as coinciding with him as to the point in questioii* 
ia a note to Mr. Davison's work on Prophecy ; through a nistdtt, 
which the author candidly acknowledged, and has promisad lo 
rectify. 
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CHURCH is sometimes employed to signiiy the Church, 
i. e. the Universal or Catholic Churchy — the Society com- 
prehending in it all Christians^ who are ^* Members one 
of another/^ and who compose the Body, of which Christ 
18 the Head. Sometimes again it is employed to signify a 
Church ; i. e. any one branch of that general Society ; in 
which sense we read of the ^^ Seven Churches in Asia ;'*-*-of 
St. Paul's having ** the care of all the Churches»" ^. 
This ambiguity has often greatly favoured the cause of the 
Church of Rome ; which being admitted by her opponents 
to be a Church, i, e. a branch, though an unsound and 
corrupt one, of the universal Church of Christ, is thenoe 
assumed to be ^A^ Church, — ^the Society in which all men 
are called upon to enrol themselves^-^iS^^ the article 
" Truth." 

The Church is also not unfrequently used to denote th^ 
f^gj/f ill contradistinction to the Laity; as, when we 
speak of any one*s being educated for the Church, meaning, 
** for the Ministry." Some would perhaps add that 
it is in this sense we speak of the endoumients of the 
Church ; since the inunediate emolument of these is 
received by clergymen. But if it be considered that they 
receive it in the capacity of public instructors and spiritual 
pastors, these endowments may fiEtirly be rq^rded as 
belonging, in a certain sense, to the whole body, tor whose 
benefit they are, in this way, calculated; in the same 
manner as we consider, e, ^., the endowment of a profes- 
sorship in a university, as a benefaction, not to the profei* 
SOTS alone, but to the university at large. 

BECAUSE.— Stftf "Rbason," and *'Wht." 

ELECTION.— This is one of the terms which it often 
to all practical purposes toibi^ous^ wbin Mt tnplojred, 
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strictly speaking, in two different senses, but with differ- 
tent applications^ according to that which is understood in 
jconjunction with it. — See Ch. iii. § 10. 

EXPERIENCE.— This word, in its strict sense, apfdies 
Ao events which have taken place within a person's pwn 
knowledge. Experience in this sense, of course, relates to 
4;he past alone. Thus it is that a man knows by experi- 
ence what sufferings he has undergone in some disease, or 
what height the tide reached at a certain time and place. 

More frequently the word is used to denote that Judg- 
ment which is derived from Ebcperience in the primary 
sense, by reasoning from that, in combination with other 
data. Thus, a man may assert, on the ground of Expe- 
rience, that he was cured of a disorder by such a medicine 
— that that medicine is, generally, beneficial in that 
disorder ; — that the tide may always be expected, under 
. such circumstances, to rise to such a height. Strictly 
speaking, none of these can be known by Experience, but 
are conclusions derived from Experience. It is in this 
sense only that Experience can be applied to xYiefuiure^ or, 
which comes to the same thing, to any general fact ; as, 
e. g., when it is said that we know by Experience that 
water exposed to a certain temperature will freeze. 

There are again two different applications of the word 
{see Ch. iii. § 10), which, when not carefully distinguished, 
lead in practice to the same confusion as the employm^ot 
of it in two senses ; viz, we sometimes understand, our awn 
personal Experience ; sometimes, general Experience. 
Hume has availed himself of this (practical) ambiguity, in 
his Essay on Miracles ; in which he observes, that we hare 
Experience of the frequent falsity of Testimony, but that 
the occurrence of a miracle is contrary to our Experience, 
and is consequently what no testimony ought to be 
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allowed to establish. Now had he explained whose Expe- 
rience he meant y the argument would have cbme to 
nothing : if he means, the Experience of mankind univer- 
sally, i. e, that a Miracle has never come under the Expe- 
rience of any one^ this is palpably begging the question : 
if he means the Experience of each individual who has 
never himself witnessed a Miracle, this would establish a 
rule {piz. that we are to believe nothing of which we have 
not ourselves experienced the like) which it would argue 
insanity to act upon. Not only was the King of Bantam 
justified (as Hume himself admits) in listening to no evi- 
dence for the existence of Ice, but no one would be autho- 
rized on this principle to expect his ovm death. His Expe- 
rience informs him directly only that others have died. 
Every disease under which he himself may have laboured, 
his Experience must have told him has not terminated 
fatally ; if he is to judge strictly of the future by the past, 
according to this rule, what should hinder him from expect- 
ing the like of all future diseases ? Probably he meant, if 
indeed he had any distinct meaning, something intermediate 
between these two ; viz. the Experience of the generality^ 
as to what is common and of ordinary occurrence ; in which 
sense the maxim will only amount to this, that false Testi- 
mony is a thing of common occurrence, and that Miracles 
are not ; an obvious truth, no doubt ; but too general to 
authorize of itself a conclusion in any particular case. In 
any other individual question, as to the admissibility of 
evidence, it would be reckoned absurd to consider merely 
the average chances for the truth of Testimony in the 
abstract, without inquiring what the Testimony is, in the 
partictUar instance before us. 

It is to be observed by the way, that there is yet an 
additional ambiguity in the entire phrase ** contrary to 
experience ;''* in one sense, a miracle^ or any other^yent, 
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may be called contrary to the experience of any one who 
has never mtnessed the like ; as the freezing of water was 
to that of the King of Bantam; in another and stricter 
sense, that only is contrary to a man's experience^ which 
he knows by experience not to be true ; as if one should 
be told of an infallible remedy for some disorder, he 
having seen it administered without effect. Ho testinionj 
can establish what is, in this latter sense, contrary to ex- 
perience. We need not wonder that ordinary minds 
should be bewildered by a sophistical employment of such 
a mass of ambiguities. 

Such reasonings as these are accounted ingenious and 
profound, on account of the Subject on wUoh they are 
employed ; if applied to the ordinary aJairs of Ufcf they 
would be deemed unworthy of serious notice, 

FALSEHOOD and FALSITY,— &<? '* Teuth.** 

GOSPEL. This is instanced as one of the words whidi 
is practically ambiguous, from its different applicationf , 
eren though not employed (as it sometimes is) in differaot 

Conformably to its etymological meaning of ^* Grood* 
tidings," it is used to signify (and that especially and ex- 
clusively) the welcome intelligence of Salvation to iwit^ 
as preached by our Lord and his followers. Bat it was 
afterwards transitively applied to each of the four histo* 
riee of our Lord's life, published by those who are rm}\mA 
the Evangelists. This is one source of some importaDt 
theological errors ; many supposing that Oospel-trath u 
to be found exclusively, or chiefly, in the Gospels ,* to the 
neglect of the other Sacred Writings. Again, since Jesus 
is said to have preached the ** Gospel," and the same ii 
said of the Apostles, the conclusion is often henoe drawn, 
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jtliat the discourses of our Lord and the Apostolic Epistles 
roust exactly coincide ; and that in case of any apparent 
difference, the former must be the standard, and the latter 
must be taken to bear no other sense than what is implied 
by the other ; a notion \?hich leads inevitably and im- 
mediately to the neglect of the Apostolic Epistles, when 
everything they contain must be limited and modified into 
a complete coincidence with our Lord's Discourses. 
Whereas it is very conceivable, that though both might 
be in a certain sense <^ good-tidings," yet, one may contain 
a much more full development of the Christian scheme 
than the other ; which is confirmed by the consideration, 
that the principal events on which the Religion is founded 
(the atoning sacrifice and resurrection of Christ) had not 
taken place, nor could be clearly declared by our Lord, 
when he preached, saying, ** the Kingdom of Heaven is 
€U hand;** not that it was actually established; as it 
was, when his Apostles were sent forth to preach to all 
nations. 

HENCE.— &^ « Reason" and " Why." 

IDENTICAL.— Se^ " One" and « Same." 

IMPOSSIBILITY. According to the definition we 
may choose to give of this word, it may be said either that 
there are three Species of it, or that it may be used in 
three different senses. 1st. What may be called a mathe- 
matical impossibility, is that which involves an absurdity 
and self-contradiction ; e. g. that two straight lines should 
enclose a space, is not only impossible but inconceivable, 
as it would be at variance with the definition of a straight 
line. And it should be observed, that inability to accom- 
plish anything which is, in this sense, impossible, i 
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no limitation o{ power, and is compatible even with omni- 
potence, in the fullest sense of the word. If it be pro- 
posed, e. g, to construct a triangle having one of its sides 
equal to the other two, or to find two numbers having 
the same ratio to each other as the side of a square and 
its diameter, it is not from a defect of power that we are 
precluded from solving such a problem as these ; since in 
fact the problem is in itself unmeaning and absurd : it is, 
in reality, nothing, that is required to be done. 

2dly. What may be called a Physical Impossibility is 
something at variance with the existing Laws of Nature, 
and which consequently no Being, subject to those Laws, 
(as we are) can surmount ; but we can easily conceive a 
Being capable of bringing about what in the ordinary 
course of Nature is impossible : e. g. to multiply five 
loaves into food for a multitude, or to walk on the sur- 
face of the waves, are things physically impossible, bat 
imply no contradiction ; on the contrary, we cannot but 
suppose that the Being, if there be such an one, who 
created the Universe, is able to alter at will the proper- 
ties of any of the Substances it contains*. 

And an occurrence of this character we call mircundous. 
Not but that one person may perform without supernatu- 
ral power what is, to another, physically impossible ; as 
e. g. a man may lift a great weight, which it would be 
physically impossible for a child to raise ; because it is 
contrary to the Laws of Nature that a muscle of this de- 
gree of strength should overcome a resistance which one 
of that degree is equal to. But if any one perform what 
is beyond the natural powers of man universally, he has 
performed a miracle. Much Sophistry has been founded 

* See an able disquisition on Miracles, subjoined to the Life 
of ApoUonius Tyanaeus, in the Encyclopsedia Metix^pditaiUL 
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on the neglect of the distinction between these two senses. 
It has even been contended, that no evidence ought to in- 
duce a man of sense to admit that a miracle has taken 
place, on the ground that it is a thing impossible; in 
other words, that it is a miracle ; for if it were not a thing 
impossible to man, there would be no miracle in the case : 
so that such an argument is palpably begging the question ; 
but it has often probably been admitted from an indistinct 
notion being suggested of Impossibility in the first sense ; 
in which sense {piz. that of self-contradiction) no evidence 
certainly would justify belief. 

3dly . Moral Impossibility signifies only that high degree 
of improbability which leaves no room for doubt. In 
this sense we often call a thing impossible, which implies 
no contradiction, or any violation of the Laws of Nature, 
but which yet we are rationally convinced will never 
occur, merely from the multitude of chances against it ; 
as e. g. that unloaded dice should turn up the same faces 
one hundred times successively. And in this sense we 
cannot accurately draw the line, so as to determine at 
what point the improbability amounts to an Impossibility; 
and hence we often have occasion to speak of this or that 
as almost impossible, though not quite, <^c. The other 
Impossibilities do not admit of degrees. That a certain 
throw should recur two or three times successivelv, we 
should not call very improbable; the improbability is 
increased at each successive step; but we cannot say 
exactly when it becomes impossible ; though no one 
would scruple to call one hundred such recurrences impos- 
sible. 

In the same sense we often call things impossible which 
are completely within the power of known agents to bring 
about, but which we are convinced no one of them ever 
wiU bring about. Thus, e. g. that all the civilized people 
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in the world should with ose accord forsake their habits* 
lions and wander about the world as savagin, every one 
would call an impossibility, though it is plain they have 
the power to do so/ and that it depends on their choice 
which they will do. In like manner, if we were told of a 
man's having disgracefully fled from his post, whom we 
knew to be possessed of the most undaunted coucage, we 
should without scruple (and with good reason, suppoung 
the idea formed of his character to be a just one) pro* 
nounce this an Impossibility ; meaning, that there is su{> 
ficient ground for being fully ccmvinced that the thing 
could never take place; not from any idea of his not 
having power and liberty to iy, if he would ; for oar 
certainty is built on the very circumstance of kia being 
free to act as he will, together with his being of suoh a 
disposition as never to have the will to act di^racefuUy* 
If, again, a man were bound hand and foot, it would bft 
in the other sense, impossible for him to fly ; tnz* out of 
his power, ** Capable" haa a corresponding ambigpiity. 

The performance of anything that is morally iaiposnUe 
to a mere man, is to be reckoned a miracle^ as much as if 
the impossibility were physical. E. g. It is morally impos* 
mble for poor Jewish fishermen to have framed aud a 
scheme of ethical and religious doctrine as the Ooapel t& 
hibits. It is morally impossible for a man to foretell dis» 
tant and improbable future events with the ezactitade 
of many of the prophecies in the Old Testament. 

Much of the confusion of thought which haa pervadadi 
and has interminably protracted, the discussiona re a peelp 
ing the long-agitated question of human freedom, hv 
arisen from inattention to the ambiguity which haa besa 
here noticed. If the Deity, it is said, *< fbreaeea oaolijf 
what I shall do on any occasion, it must be ivnpombU im 
me to act otherwise.;" and thence it ia iniarrad tint 
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actions cannot be free. The middle term employed in 
such an argument as this is ^* impossible,*' or ** impossibi- 
lity" employed in two senses : he to whom it is, in one 
sense, impossible, (viz. physically) to act otherwise than 
he does, i. e. who has it not in his powefy is not a free 
agent ; correct foreknowledge implies impossibility in 
another sense, viz. that which consists in impossibility ;-— 
the absence of all room for dcnU>t*, And the perplexity 
is aggravated by resorting, for the purpose of explana- 
tion, to such words as " may," " can,'* " possible," 
" must,*' Sfc., all of which are affected by a correspond- 
ing ambiguity. (See Tucker's " Light of Nature," in 
the Chapters on Providence, on Free-will » and some 
others.) I have endeavoured to condense and to simplify 
some of the most valuable parts of his reasonings, in the 
notes and appendix to an edition of Archbishop King's 
Discourse on Predestination. 

LAW is, etymologically, that which is " laid" down ; 

* It should be observed, that many things which are not usually 
termed '' mathematically" necessary or impossible , will at once 
appear such, when stated, not abstractedly^ but with all their real 
circumstances : e. g. that *^ Brutus stabbed Caesar," is a fact, 
the denial of which, though a falsehood, would not be regarded 
as self-contradictory (like the denial of the equality of two right 
angles) ; because, abstractedly j we can conceive Brutus acting 
otherwise : but if we insert the circumstances (which of course 
really existed) of his having complete power, liberty, and also a 
predominant will, to do so, then the denial of the action amounts 
to a ** mathematical'' impossibility, or self-contradiction ; for 
to act voluntarily against the dictates of a predominant will, im- 
plies an effect without a cause. 

Of Future events, that Being, and no other, can have the same 
knowledge as of the past, who ia acquainted with all the causes, 
remote or immediate, intnmal Mid cartcrnal, on which each depends, 
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and is used, in the most appropriate sense, to signify some 
general injunction, command, or regulation, addressed to 
certain Persons, who are called upon to conform to it. 
It is in this sense that we speak of *^ the Law of Moses,*^ 
« the Law of the Land," ^c. 

It is also used in a transferred sense, to denote the state- 
ment of some general facty the several individual instance 
of which exhibit a conformity to that statement, analogous 
to the conduct of persons in respect to a Law which they 
obey. It is in this sense that we speak of " the Laws of 
Nature :" when we say that ** a seed in vegetating directs 
the radicle downwards and the plumule upwards, in com- 
pliance with a Law of Nature," we only mean that such is 
universally the fact ; and so, in other cases. 

It is evident therefore that, in this sense, the conformity 
of individual cases to the general rule is that which con^ 
stitutes a Law of Nature. If water should henceforth 
never become solid, at any temperature, then the freezing 
of water would no longer be a Law of Nature : whereas 
in the other sense, a Law is not the more or the less a 
Law from the conformity or non-conformity of individuab 
to it: if an act of our legislature were to be disobeyed 
and utterly disregarded by every one, it would not on that 
account be th^ less a Law. 

This distinction may appear so obvious when plainly 
stated, as hardly to need mention : yet writers of great 
note and ability have confounded these two senses toge- 
ther ; I need only mention Hooker (in the opening of his 
great work) and Montesquieu : the latter of whom de- 
claims on the much stricter observance in the Universe 
of the Laws of Nature, than in mankind, of the divine and 
human Laws laid down for their conduct ; not considering 
that, in the former case, it is the observance that comti* 
tutes the Law. 
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MAY, and likewise MUST, and CAN, (as well as 
CANNOT) are each used in two senses, which are very 
often confounded together. They relate sometimes to 
Power, sometimes to Contingency. 

When we say of one who has obtained a certain sum of 
money, ** now he may purchase the field he was wishing 
for," we mean that it is in his power: it is plain that he 
may, in the same sense, hoard up the money, or spend 
it on something ^Ise ; though perhaps we are quite sure, 
from our knowledge of his character and situation, that 
he will not. When again we say, ** it may rain to-mor- 
row," or '* the vessel may have arrived in port, the ex- 
pression does not at all relate to power, but merely to 
contingency ; i. e. we mean, that though we are not sure 
such an event will happen or has happened, we are not 
sure of the reverse. 

When, again, we say ** this man, of so grateful a dis« 
position, must have eagerly embraced such an opportunity 
of requiting liis benefactor," or ** one who approves of 
the slave trade must be very hard-hearted," we only 
mean to imply the absence of all doubt on these points. 
The very notions of gratitude and of hard-heartedness ex- 
clude the idea of compulsion. But when we say that ** all 
men must die," or that '^ a man must go to prison who is 
dragged by force," we mean *^ whether they will or not'* 
-—that there is no power to resist. So also if we say that 
a Being of perfect goodness ** cannot^* act wrong, we do 
not mean that it is out of his power, since that would 
imply no goodness of character ; but that there is good 
reason for feeling sure that he will not : it is in a very 
different sense that we say of a man fettered in a prison, 
that he '^ cannot" escape ; meaning, that though he has the 
will, he wants the ability. 

These words are commonly introduced, in questions 

U 
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connected with Fatalism and the Freedom of human ac- 
lions, to explain the meaning of *' necessary/' '* impos* 
sible»'^ Sec. ; and having themselves a corresponding ambi* 
guity, they only tend to increase the perplexity. 

•♦ ■ ■■ ■ I ■ Ohaos umpire sits, 

And by deciding worse embroils the fray." 

MUST.— 5^^ « May." 

NECESSARY. This word is used as the contrary to 
'* impossible^' in all its senses, and is of course liable to a 
corresponding ambiguity. Thus it is ** mathematically 
Necessar}'" that two sides of a triangle should be greater 
than the third ; there is a *' physical Necessity*' for the 
fell of a stone ; and a ^* moral Necessity" that a Being of 
a certain character should act, when left perfectly free, 
conformably to that character; t. e. we are sure he tcill act 
80 ; though of course it is in his power to act otherwise, 
else there would be no moral agency.* This ambiguity is 
employed sophistically to justify immoral conduct ; since 
no one is responsible for anything done under ** necesaty," 
•—1. e. physical necessity ; as when a man is dragged any- 
where by external force, or falls down from being too 
weak to stand ; and then the same excuse is fallaciously 
extended to •* moral necessity" also. 

There are likewise numberless different applications of 
the word " necessary" (as well as of those derived from it) 
in which there is a practical ambiguity, from the di&r- 
ence of the things understood in conjunction with it: e.g. 
food is ** necessary;" viz. — to life: great wealth is *• ne- 
cessary" — to the gratification of a man of luxuriona luh 
bits ; the violation of moral duty is in many caaes **ii«oea* 
sary" — for the attainment of certain worldly objecta ; IIm 

* See the article '* Impossibility:" aolt* 
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renunciation of such objects, and subjagation of the de- 
sires is " necessary" — to the attainment of the Gospel pro- 
mises, SfC. And thus it is that ** necessity" has come to be 
*' the tyrant's plea;" for as no one is at all responsible for 
what is a matter of physical necessity, — ^what he has no 
power to avoid, — so, a degree of allowance is made for a 
man's doing what he has power to avoid, when it appears 
to be the least of two evils ; as, e. g., when a man who is 
famishing takes the first food he meets with, as ^'necessary'' 
to support life, or throws over goods in a storm, when it 
is'' necessary," in order to save the ship. But if the plea 
of necessity be admitted without inquiring for what the 
act in question is necessary, anything whatever may be 
thus vindicated ; since no one commits any crime which is 
not, in his view, *' necessary" to the attainment of some 
supposed advantage or gratification. 

I- have treated more fully on this fruitful source of so- 
phistry in the Appendix (No. 1.) to King^s ** Discourse on 
Predestination." In the course of it, I suggested an ety- 
mology of the word, which I have reason to think is not 
correct ; but it should be observed, that this makes no 
difference in the reasoning, which is not in any degree 
founded on that etymology ; nor liave I, as some have 
represented, attempted to introduce any new or unusual 
sense of the word, but have all along appealed to common 
use, — the only right standard, — and merely pointed out 
the senses in which each word has actually been employed. 

OLD. — This word, in its strict and primary sense, de- 
notes the length of time that any object has existed ; and 
many are not aware that they are accustomed to use it in 
any other. It is, however, very frequently employed in- 
stead of ** Ancient,'* to denote distance of time. The 

same transition seems to have taken place in Latin* 

u 2 
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Horace says of Lucilius, who was one of the most ancient 
Roman authors, but who did not live to be old, — 



« 



quo fit ut omnis 



VoUva pateat yeluti descripta tabella 
Vita Senis.*' 

The present is a remarkable instance of the influence of an 
ambiguous word over the thoughts even of thoee who are 
not ignorant of the ambiguity, but are not carefully on 
the watch against its effects ; the impressions and ideas 
associated by habit with the word when used in one sense, 
being always apt to obtrude themselves unawares, when it 
is employed in another sense, and thus to affect our rea- 
sonings: e.g. **Old times," — "the 0/d World," ijpc. are 
expressions in frequent use, and which, oftener than not, 
produce imperceptibly the associated impression of the 
superior wisdom resulting from experience, which, as a 
general rule, we attribute to Old men. Yet no onie is 
really ignorant that the world is older now than ever it 
was ; and that the instruction to be derived from obsenra- 
tions on the past (which is the advantage that Old persons 
possess) must be greater, supposing other things equal, to 
every successive generation : and Bacon's remark to tUs 
purpose appears, as soon as distinctly stated, a mere 
truism ; yet few, perhaps, that he made, are more import* 
ant. There is always a. tendency to appeal with the nme 
kind of deference to the authority of *' Old times,'* as of 
aged men. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that ancient cii#- 
tomsy institutions^ 8fc. when they still exists may be lite- 
rally called Old ; and have this advantage attendii^ thettf 
that their effects may be estimated from long ezperieMe; 
whereas we cannot be sure, respecting any reoentl^-esli* 
blished Law or System, whether it may not prddhim H 
time some effects which were not originally 
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ONE! — ^is sometimes employed tx> denote strict and pro- 
per Unity, sometimes close Resemblance ; correspondence 
with one single description. — See '* Samb.^' 



<c 



Facies non omnibus UNA, 



Nee di versa tamen, qualem decet esse soronim." 

Ov. Metam. b. ii. 

It is in the secondary or improper, not the primary and 
proper sense of this word, that men are exhorted to ^* be 
of one mind ;'* i. e. to agree in their faith, pursuits, mutual 
affections, &c. 

It is also in this sense that two guineas e, g. struck from 
a wedge of uniform fineness, are said to be V of one and 
the same form and weight,'* and also, ** of one and the 
same substance/' In this secondary or improper sense 
also, a child is said to be *^ of One and the same (bodily) 
substance with its mother ;" or, simply <<of the substance 
of its mother :'^ for these two pieces of money, and two 
human Beings, are numerically distinct* 

It is evidently most important to keep steadily in view, 
and to explain on proper occasions, these different uses of 
the word ; lest men should insensibly slide into error on 
the most important of all subjects/ by applying, in the 
secondary sense, expressions which ought to be understood 
in the primary and proper.— 5^^ " Person.'' 

PERSON — ^in its ordinary use, always implies a nume- 
rically distinct Substance: each man is one Person, and can 
be but one. It has, besides, a peculiar theological sense, 
more closely connected with its etymology. It is well 
known that the Latin word Persona signified, originally, a 
Mask which actors wore on the stage ; each of which being 
painted in each instance suitably to the character to be 
represented, and wpm by every one who acted the part, the 
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word came to Bignify the character itself which the actor 
played ; and afterwards, any character, proper or as- 
sumed, which any one sustained ; as ^. ^» in a passage of 
Cicero (de Oratore), where he is describing the process by 
which he composed his pleadings, by imagining himself in 
the place of his opponent, and of the Judge, as well as his 
own : " tres Personas unus suscipio, summa animi aequi- 
tate; meam, adversarii, judicis." We should render this 
by saying, '^ I assume these three characters," or, *^ I 
place myself in these three situatioQs«" The further tran- 
sition, by which Persona, and, as Anglicized by iis» Peraon, 
came to signify commonly a distinct Being, is very nata- 
ral ; though I believe it never took place wbdle the purity 
of the Latin idiom lasted. 

Persona, in some sense, not far remote, it may be aop- 
posed, from its classical signification^^ was adopted by 
Theologians to distinguish the Father, the &on, and the 
Holy Spirit in the blessed Trinity, so as to imply the strict 
and proper unity of the Divine Beii^, who is all and eack 
of these t; and. the word Person was employed by our 

* For the commonly received sense of a word, or the nearest 
to it that the context will admit, is that in which an author 
should calculate on being understood, as far as he does not 
explain to the contrary. 

t With a like view the Greek Theologians adapted the woni 
Hypostasis ; which seems calculated to express '* that which 
stands under (i. e. is subject ta) Attributes." They derignt^, it 
may be presumed, to guard against the suspicion of teaching, 
on the one hand, that there are three Gods, or three parts of 
the One God, or, on the other hand, that Father, Son, aol 
Holy Ghost, are no more than three names, all of the 
significatioA ; and thsy employed accordiagly a tsna 
might serve to denote,, that (though dirine Attrilnilaa bekm 
to all and each of these, yet) there are Attributes ^ esdt 
respectively, which are not so strictly applicable to efttuHr sf 
the olhsrs, as such ^ as when, e. ^., the Sm Is cslM 
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divines as a literal, or rather, perhaps, an etymological* 
translation of the Latin word Persona. In this sense, its 
difference from Person, as employed in ordinary discourse 
(in which however it seems to have been much less common 
at the time when our liturgy, &c. were framed, than in the 
present day) is of the highest importance; since it is 
evident that •* three divine Persons," in the ordinary 
meaning of the word, is precisely equivalent to ** three 
Gods." Our Church, however, not only retains a creed 
which expressly declares the Son to be ** of one Substance 
with the Father ^f* but throngliout maintains and incul- 
cates unequivocally the strict Unity of the Supreme Being; 
though she has been charged with teaching contradictions, 
when she teaches (what surely is not at all contradictory) 
that what is three in one sense, may, in another sense, 
be one. 

Whether it be not unfortunate that the word Person 
should have been introduced at all in a sense different in a 
most important particular from its ordinary one, (in the 
present day at least,) yet not so totally remote from that 
ordinary sense, as to leave no room for the possibility of 

the " Redeemer," the Holy Spirit, the " Ck)mforter or Para- 
clete," 8fc. The notion thus conveyed is indeed very fodrU and 
imperfect; but is, perhaps, for that very reason, (considering 
ivhat man is, and what God is) the less likely to lead to error* 
A blind roan may have conveyed to him a notion of seeing, 
correct as far as it goes, and instructive to him, though very 
imperfect : if he form a more full and distinct notion of it his 
ideas will inevitably be incorrect. 

It is worth observing, as a striking instance of the little 
reliance to be placed on Etymology as a guide to the meaning 
of a word,that*Yiro(rra<riy, " Substantia" and ** understanding," 
so widely different in sense, correspond in their et3rmology. 

* This, by itsdf^ would not have been a sufficient guard. 
See the remarks under the preceding article. 
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perplexity, or mistakey it is of little use now to inquire. It 
is worth remarking, however, that our Reformers appear 
to have introduced it only from a desire to render &ithfuUy 
what they translated ; seeming, in most instances, where 
they composed anything original for the use of the people, 
rather to abstain from it : it does not occur, e. g. in the 
Collect (though it does in the Communion-Preface) for 
Trinity Sunday ; nor in the brief but satis&ctory summary 
of the chief doctrines of the Apostles' Creed, contained 
in the Catechism. In this our Church, very widely and 
bcripturally, sets before us the . relations in which the 
Mostjiigh stands towards us, of Maker*, Redeemer, 
and Sanctifier ; thus adhering to the apparent design of 
Holy Writ, which seems to be, for the roost part, to 
reveal to us (at least to insist on among the essential 
articles of Faith) with a view to our practical benefit, not 
so much what the Deity is in Himself, as what He is 
relatively to us. They were wise therefore in judgring, 
that whatever other distinctions between Father, Sou, and 
Holy Ghost, do really exist in the Divine Essence, but are 
not, either relative to us, or, in some way connected with 
a Christian life, are at least not to be prominently set 
forth and dwelt on ; at any rate, till we have folly em. 
braced and applied those many doctrines which are cal- 
culated, faintly as we can comprehend them, to inflaencs 
our feelings and conduct t. Nothing can be more de- 

* Q. '' What dost thou chiefly learn, in these articles of thy 
*' belief? A. First, I learn to believe in God the Father, iriw 
^* made me, and all the world : secondly, in God the S<mi, who 
«< redeemed me and all mankind : thirdly, in God the Wtf 
** Ghost, who sanctifieth me and all the elect people of God." 

t Compare together, for instance, such passaged as the 
following ; for it is by comparing Scripture with Scriptare^ wit ly 
dwelling on insulated texts, that the Word of God is to bt li|^i^ 
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ckledly established by Scripture, nothing more indistincUy 
explained^ (except as far as relates to tis) than tlie doctrine 
of the Trinity ; which however we are perhaps incapable, 
with our present faculties, of comprehending more fiilly^ 
and consequently those are liable to fall into error who 
pursue their inquiries into a subject so awfully mysterious 
as the nature of God, and seek for clear notions of what 
Scripture has but dimly revealed. And as it is ^vise to 
reserve for mature age such theological instructions as 
are unsuitable to a puerile understanding, so it seems the 
part of a like wisdom, to abstain, during this our state of 
childhood, from curious speculations on subjects in whioh 
even the ablest of human beings can but <^ see through a 
glass, darkly." 

So far however have some writers been from imitating 
this prudent and modest caution, that I have even seen 
popular explanations of the very explanation last alluded 
to in the Catechism, in which the word Person is intro- 
duced without even any allusion to its being used in a 
peculiar sense. If it be vain to explain the unknown by 
the unknown, it is surely not a little incautious to attempt 
explaining what was already made as simple and intel- 
ligible as perhaps it could be, to children, by a word which 
they are likely, not merely to fail of understanding, but 
to misunderstand. 

. The consequences of this practice, which unfortunately 
is very common, are more extensively mischievous than 
most men are aware. To the undetected or unexplained 
ambiguity of the word Person, may be traced, ultimately, 
a large portion of the Socinianism, Arianism, and Infi* 

understood. Luke i. 85, and John xiv. 9. John xiv. 16 — 18, 
26.' Matt. xxviiL 19, 20. John, xvi. 7* Coloss. ii. 9. .Philip. 
i. 19. 1st Cor. vi. 19, Matt. x. 20. John xiv. 23. 
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delitj that prevaiL It is not wonderful that the un- 
thinking, when they have never heard any explanation of 
the ambiguity, should be persuaded to renounce a Faith 
which is represented to them, for want of that explanation, 
as involving a contradiction, or as leading to Tritheism; 
and many who do understand, or at least have once 
understood, the ambiguity in question, are apt (and the 
same takes place in numberless other cases) to sit down 
satisfied, that they are in consequence safe from all danger 
in that quarter; not con^ering how much the thoughts 
are habitually influenced, through the force of association, 
by the recurrence of the ordinary sense of the word to 
the mind of those who are not especially on their guard 
against it. (JSee Fallacies, Ch. iii. § 5.) And hence the 
frequent use, in other subjects, of the word Person, in 
its (Mrdinary sense, causes them to slide insensibly into the 
unthought-of *i but, I fear, not uncommon, heresy of 

* Unthougbt-of, because no one in so many words acknow* 
le^es three Gods ; even Milton does not so express himself: 
the surprise, however, of some, at the open avowal of the Ariaa 
doctrine (which may he regarded as one branch of Tritheno)? 
m his work lately brought to Jight, would alone have jnslUM 
some suspicion (considering what is to be found in the ^ Finaf* 
diss Lost,") that there was at least a prevailing want of cautioa 
on this point. The correctness of a formal and deliberaie am* 
fession of faith, is not always, of itself, a sufficient security 
against error in the habitual impressions on the mhid. tkd 
Romanists flatter themselves that they ore seetnre Irem Ueli* 
tcy, because they distinctly acknowledge the truth that ** CM 
only is to be served y viz^ with ^^ Latria ;" though thejr aUoW 
Adoration^ — ** hyperdulia," and ** dulia," to the Viigifi ani 
other Saints, to Images, and to Relics : to which it hat leea 
justly replied, that, supposing this distinction correct in it 
it would be, in practice, nugatory ; since the mass ef 
most soon (as esiperience has proved) lose sighf of it eljiily 
in their habitual devotions. 
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Tritheism ; from which they think themselvet the more 
secure, because they always maintain the Unity of the 
Deity ; though they gradually come to understand that 
Unity in a merely figurative sense: viz.j as a Unity of 
Substance (in the sense noticed in the preceding article,) 
a Unity of purpose,— concert of action, &c.> just as any 
one commonly says, ** My friend such-an-one and myself 
are one;" meaning that they pursue the same designs with 
entire mutual confidence, and perfect cooperation, and 
have that exact agreement in opinions, views, tastes, ifc. 
which is often denoted by the expression, *^ one mind." 
(See ^^ One," and *^Samb," in this Appendix, and Dis- 
sertation, Ch. V.) 

The error of Tritheism, thus introduced, is indeed one 
which can hardly be regarded as in itself trifling, if we 
reflect that the maintenance of the doctrine of the strict 
Unity of God was no small part of the great purpose for 
which one nation was, during so many ages, kept apart 
from the rest of the world ; but the incidental effects 
hence resulting are far more important. I mean, not 
only that many are by this means (as was above remarked) 
driven into a perversion of the Gospel-troth on the 
opposite side, or a total rejection of it, but also that 
a far greater number of well-intentioned Christians are 
led to the practical neglect of a doctrine which is the 
comer-stone of our Faith : being indeed the very doctrine 
into which we are baptized. They find their minds so 
perplexed and confused by the ordinary statements of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and in such danger of sliding into 
Tritheism, tliat while they humbly yield their assent, they 
at the same time (I say this, in a great mcasorc, not from 
conjecture, but from knowledge of the hci) deiiberatdj, 
and as a point of conscience, stady to keep the doctrine 
out of their thoughts ; though it ought to be the q 
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head of those Christian principles which are called for in 
Christian practice every day. And they often justify to 
themselves this procedure, on the ground that tbey are 
not sufficiently learned Theolc^ans, nor possessed of 
sufficient mental powers, to meddle with such abstruse 
and mysterious points; not considering that a mystery 
inscrutable to man, as man, — surpassing the utmost reach 
of human intellect, must be such to the learned and to 
the ignorant, to the wise and to the simple, alike. In 
titter darkness, the strongest sight and the weakest are on 
a level. 

Not unfrequently, I fear, do those who can, and should, 
clear up for them these factitious difficulties, content 
themselves with saying, that the whole subject is myste* 
rious, and must not be too carefully pried into ; not no- 
ticing the difference between divine revelations and human 
expositions of them ; between inquiries into the mysteries 
of the Divine nature*, and into the mysteries arising 
from the ambiguity of language ; and that too, language 
framed, as in the pi*esent case, by uninspired men. What 
Scripture declares, the Christian is bound implicitly to 
receive, however unable even to understand what is de* 
clared : but to claim an uninquiring assent to expressions 
of man's fraipiug, without even an attempt to ascertain 
their meaning, is surely (however excellent the expres- 
sions may in fact be) to fell into one of the worst errors 
of the Romanists. 

Most of the forgoing observations will apply to the 
word ** Personality." 

* ** Sir, in these matters," (said one of our Reformers, rs- 
specting another mysterious point,) ^^ I am so fearful, that I 
dare speak no further, yea, almost none otherwise, than as the 
Scripture doth as it were lead me by the hand." 
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If it should appear to any that this discussion has ex- 
ceeded its proper limits , let it be remembered, that the 
present is one of the most remarkable and most important 
instances of the mischiefs resulting from inattention to the 
ambiguity of terms. 

POSSIBLE.— This word, like the others of kindred 
meaning, relates sometimes to contingency , sometimes to 
power ; and these two senses are frequently confounded* 
In the first sense we say, e. g. ^* it is possible this patient 
may recover," not meaning, that it depends on his choice; 
but that we are not sure whether the event will not be 
such. In the other sense it is *^ possible" to the best man 
to violate every rule of morality ; since if it were out ' of 
his power to act so if he chose it, there would be no moral 
goodness in the case ; though we are quite sure that such 
never will be his choice. — See ** Impossible." 

PRIEST.— Si?^ **DissKRTATioN," Ch. iv. § 2. 

Et}7nologically, the word answers to Presbyter, t. e» 
Elder of the Christian Church; and is often applied to the 
second order of Christian Ministers at the present day. 
But it is remarkable that it never occurs in this sense, in 
our translation of the Scriptures: the word tsptaCvlsfos 
being always rendered by Elder; and its derivative. Priest, 
always given as the translation of ^Ispiif. This latter is 
an office assigned to none under the Gospel-scheme, 
except the ONE great High Priest, of whom the Jewish 
Priests were types, and who offered a sacrifice (that 
being the most distinguishing office of a Priest in the 
sense of *lepsvi) which is the only one under thi^ 
Gospel. % 

It is incalculable how much confurion has axiiBiiAipr 
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Gonfonnding together the two senses of the word Priest, 
and thence, the two offices themselves. 

I have enlarged accordingly on this subject in a Sermon, 
preached before the University of Oxford, and subjoined 
to the last edition of the Bampton Lectures, 

REASON.-— This word is liable to many ambiguities, of 
which I propose to notice only a few of the most important. 
Sometimes it is used to signify all the intellectual powers 
collectively; in which sense it can hardly be said to be 
altogether denied to brutes ; since several of what we 
reckon intellectual processes in the human n&ind, are evi* 
dently such as some brutes are capable of. 

Reason is, however, frequently employed to denote those 
intellectual powers exclusively in which man differs from 
brutes ; though what these are no one has been able pre- 
cisely to define. The employment at will of the faculty of 
Abstraction seems to be the principal ; that being, at least, 
principally concerned in the use of Language. The Moral 
faculty, or power of distinguishing right from wrong, 
(which appears also to be closely connected with Abstrac- 
tion,) is one of which bnites are destitute ; but th^i Dr. 
Paley and some other ethical writers deny it to man also. 
The description given by that author of our discernment of 
good and bad conduct, {j>%z* as wholly dependent on ex- 
pectation of reward and punishment,) would equally apply 
to many of the brute-creation, especially the Dog. It is 
in this sense, however, that some writers speak of ** Rea-> 
ion"* as enabling us to judge of virtue and vice ; not, ss 
Dr. Campbell in his Philosophy of Rhetoric has understood 
them, in the sense of the power of argumentation. 

Reason, however, is often used for the faculty of carry* 
iDg on the third operation of the mind ; viz. Reasvning. 
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And it 18 from inattention to this ambiguity (which has 
been repeatedly noticed in the course of the foregoing 
treatise), that some have treated of Logic as^the art of 
rightly employing the mental faculties in general. 

Reason is also employed to signify the Premiss or Pre- 
mises of an argument ; and it is from Reason in this sense 
that the word '< Reasoning^* is derived. 

It is also very frequently used to signify a Canse: as 
when we say» in popular language^ that the ^' Reason of 
an eclipse of the sun is, that the moon is interposed between 
it and the earth.'^ This should be strictly called the caus0. 
On the other hand *^ Because" {i.e. by Cause) is used to in«- 
troduce either the Physical Cause or the Logical Proof: 
and "Therefore," "Hence," *' Since," *' Follow," "Conse- 
quence," and many other kindred words, have a correspond- 
ing ambiguity : e. g. " the ground is wet, because it has 
rained ;" or '^ it has rained, and hence the ground is wet;^ 
this is the assignment of the Cause: again " it has rained, 
because the ground is wet; " " the ground is wet, and 
therefore it has rained ;", this is assigning the logical proof: 
the wetness of the ground is the cause, not of the rain 
having fallen, but of our knowing that it has fallen. And 
this probably it is that has led to the ambiguous use in all 
languages of almost all the words relating to these two 
points. It is an ambiguity which has produced incalcu«> 
lable confusion of thought, and from which it is the harder 
to escape, on account of its extending to those very forms 
of expression whicli are introduced in order to clear it up* 

What adds to the confusion is, that the Cause is often 
employed as a Proof of the eflFect ; as when we infer, from 
a great fall of rain, that there is, or will be, a flood ; which 
is at once the physical effect, and the logical conclusion. 
The case is just reversed, when from a flood we infer that 
the rain has fallen. 
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The more attention any one bestows on this ambigQity, 
the more extensive and important its results will appear. 
^See Analytical Outline, § 2. 

REGENERATION.— This word is employed by some 
Divines to signify the actual new life and character whidl 
ought to distinguish the Christian ; by others, a release froia 
a state of condemnation, — a reconciliation to God,— -adop- 
tion as his children, ^c. *, which is a necessary preliminmf 
to the entrance on such a state ; (but which, unhappOy, 
Is not invariably followed by it : and these are, of course, 
as different things as a grain of seed sown, and ** tha fidl 
com in the ear.'' t 

Much controversy has taken place as to the time tl 
which, and the circumstances under which, ^ Regenera* 
tion" takes place ; the greater part of which may be traced 
to this ambiguity. 



SAME(as well as<' One," << Identical," and other 
derived from them) is used frequently in a sense verf 
di&rent from its primary one, as applicable to a singk 
object ; being employed to denote great nimZortty. WImi 
several objects are undistinguishably alike, One singk 
description will apply equally to any of them ; and tbeooe 
they are said to be all of one and the same nature, appeal^ 
ance, ^c. : as e. g, when we say, ^* this house is built of the 
same stone with such another," we only mean that the 
stones are undistinguishable in their qualities ; not, thai 
the one building was pulled down, and the other eon* 

***.... Baptism, wherein /u^offiuxfe a member of Chxiili 
*' a child of God, and an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heavea." 
....*' A death unto sin, and a new birth unto nghteousnetiv 
S^,*' ....** We, being regenerate, and made thy children by 
adoption and grace, ^c." 
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structed with the materials. Whereas Sameness, in the 
primary sense, does not even necessarily imply Similarity; 
for if we say of any man that he is greatly altered since 
such a time, we understand, and indeed imply by the very 
expression, that he is One person^ though different in 
several qualities. It is worth observing also, that Same, 
in the secondary sense, admits, according to popular 
usage, of degrees : we speak of tw3 things being nearly the 
same, but not entirely : personal identity does not admit 
of degrees. 

Nothing, perhaps, has contributed more to the error 
of Realism than inattention to this ambiguity. When 
several persons are said to have One and the Same 
opinion, thought, or idea, men, overlooking the true 
simple statement of the case, which is, that they are all 
thinking alike ^ look for something more abstruse and mys- 
tical, and imagine there must be some One Things in the 
primary sense, though not an individual, which is present 
at once in the mind of each of these persons : and thence 
readily sprung Plato's theory of Ideas, each of which wa9» 
according to him, one real, eternal object, existing entire 
and complete in each of the individual objects that are 
known by one name. Hence, first in poetical mythology, 
and ultimately, perhaps, in popular belief. Fortune, 
Liberty, Prudence, (Minerva,) a Boundary, (Terminus,) 
and even the Mildew of Corn, (Rubigo,) ^c, became per- 
sonified, deified, and represented by Statues ; somewhat 
according to the process which is described by Swift, in 
his humorous manner, in speaking of Zeal, (in the Tale of 
a Tub,) •' how from a jaotion it became a word, and from 
thence, in a hot summer, ripened into a tangible Sub- 
stance." We find Seneca thinking it necessary gravely to 
combat the position of some of his Stoical predecessorsy 
** that the Cardinal Virtues are Animals:*' while the Hill* 
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doos of the present day, from obeerving tLe amilar ijnp- 
toniB which are known by the name of Small-poz» and the 
communication of the like from one patient to aiK>iher, do 
not merely call it (as we do) one disease, but believe (if 
we may credit the accounts given) that the Snoall-pox is a 
GkxldesBy who becomes incarnate in each infected patient 
AU these absurdities are in &ct but the extreaie and ulti- 
mate point of Realism. — See Dissertation, Ch. v. 

SIN, in its ordinary acceptation, means some actual 
transgression in thought, word, or deed, of the moral law, 
or of a positive divine precept. It has also, \i^at may be 
called a theological sense, in which it is used for that nm- 
fulness or /ratify ,— -that liability, or pronenees, to trans- 
gression, which all men inherit from their first Parents, 
and which is commonly denoiliinated *^ original'* Sin* ; 
in which sense we find such expressions as *^ in Sin hath 
my Mother conceived me." The word seems also to be 
still further transferred, to signify the state of oon dgmm 
Hon itself y in which the children of Adam are ^* by natare 
born," in consequence of tins sinful tendency ia them: 
(or, according to some divines, in consequence of the verj 
guilt of Adam^s ofience being actually imputed to eadi 
individual of his posterity fO It muBt be in the sense of 

* Of the degree of this depravity of our nature, various 
accounts are given ; some representing it as amounting to s 
total loss of the moral faculty, or even, to a preference of evil 
for its own sake ; others making it to consist in a certain andse 
preponderance of the lower propensities over the nobler seatt* 
ments, 4rc., but these seem to be not differences as to the tente 
of the toord^ (with which alone we are here concerned) but ss 
to the state of the fact, 

t I must again remind the reader that I am inquiring cmijr 
into the senses in which each word has aduaily been 
not into the truth or falsity of each dodrine in question. 
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a '* state of condemDation*' that our Church, in her oflioe 
for infant baptism, speaks of ^' remission of Sins/' irith 
reference to a child, whidi is no moral agent : following 
the *^ innocency of children," (t. e. of actual Sin) being 
mentioned within a few sentences. And as it is plain that 
actaid Sin cannot be here meant, sOf neither can it be, in 
this place, man's pronenesf to Sin; since the baptismal 
office would not pray for, and hold out a promise of, 
** release*' and ** remission'* of that ^pormAo. ho^kos which, 
acc9rding to the Article '^ remains even in the regenerate." 
Though all Theologians probably are aware of these 
distinctions, yet much confusion of thought has resulted 
from tlieir not bdng always attended to. 

THEREF0RE.-5<?e "Reason,** and ^^Why.'* 

TRUTH, in the strict logical sense, applies to Proposi- 
tions, and to nothing else ; and consists in the conformity 
of the declaration made to the actual state of the case; 
agreeably to Aldrich's definition of a '^ true" proposition 
— vera est, quae quod res est dicit. 

It would be an advantage if the word Trueness or 
Verity could be introduced and employed in this sense^ 
ttoce the word Truth is so often used to denote the ** true** 
Proposition itself. " What I tell you is the Truth ; tine 
Truth of what I say shall be proved :" the term is here 
used in these two senses. In like manner Falsehood is 
often opposed to Truth in both these senses ; being com*> 
monly used to signify the quality of a false proposition* 
But as we have the word Falsity, which properly denotes 
this, I have thought it best, in a scientific treatise, alwaya 
to employ it for that purpose. 

In its etymological sense. Truth signifies that 
speaker << trows,'' or believes to be the hxX. 

X % 
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mology of the word AAH©ESseem8 to be similar; de- 
noting non-concealment. In this sense it is opposed to a 
Lie ; and may be called Moral, as the other may Logi- 
cal, Truth. A witness therefore may comply with his 
oath to speak the Truth, though it so happen that he it 
mi^aken in some particular of his evidence, provided 
he is fully convinced that the thing is as he states it. 

Truth is not unfrequently applied, in loose and inaccu- 
rate language, to arguments ; where the proper expres- 
sion would be " correctness," " conclusiveness," or ** va- 
lidity." 

Truth, again, is often used in the sense of Reality. 
People speak of the Truth or Falsity of facts; properly 
speaking, they are either real or fictitious : it is the state* 
ment that is *« true" or *• false." The " true" cat^^of any 
thing, is a common expression ; meaning ^' that which may 
with Truth be assigned as the cause." The senses of 
Falsehood correspond. 

This is an ambiguity of which the Romanists have often 
availed themselves with great effect; the ambiguity of the 
word Church (which see) lending its aid to the fiEiUacy. 
^' fSven the Protestants/' they say, ^^ dare not deny oun 
to be a TRUE CHURCH : now there can be but ONE 
TRUE CHURCH;" (which they support by those pas- 
sages of Scripture which relate to the collective body of 
Christians in all those several branches which are also in 
Scripture called Churches;) ^< ours therefore must be 
the true Church ; if you forsake us you forsake the truth 
and the Churchy and consequently shut yourself out from 
the promises of the Gospel." Those who are of a logi- 
cal and accurate turn of mind will easily perceive that the 
sense in which the Romish Church is admitted by her 
opponents to be a true Church, is that of reality ; — it it 
a real^ not a pretended Church ; — ^it may be truly said to 
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be a Church. The sense in which the Ronankts 
concession is, that of a Chterck teaekimg trmt i<KSnmmf: 
which was never conceded to the Chnrch of Rome br tke 
Protestants, who hold, that a Churdi may err witlntt 

ceasing to be a Church. 

WHENCE. See *« Why** and « Rbasox." 

WHY ? As an interrogative, this word is employed in 
three senses: viz.f ** Ey what proof?" (or Reason) ** Prom 
what Cause V* ^^ For what purpose ? *' This last is ccHn- 
monly called the " final cause,^ e. ^., •' Why is this pri^ 
acmer guilty of the crime ?" ^^ Why does a stone fieill to the 
earth?" " Why did you go to London?" Much confu- 
sion has arisen from not distinguishing these difierent in- 
quiries. See Reason. 

N. B. As the words which follow are all of them con- 
nected together in their significations, and as the explana- 
tions of their amlnguities have been furnished by the 
kindnes of the Professor of Political Economy, it seemed 
advisable to place them by themselves, and in the order 
in which they appeared to him most naturally to arrange 
themselves. 

The fmadatioos of Political Economy being a few gene- 
ral [ iroposi ti oea dcdoced from observation or fironi con- 
KiQ f niPM , and gesneralhr admitted as soon as stated, it 
might have been expected that there would be as little 
d iff e rc Bc g of opaioo among PoUtical-Economists as among 
Mathnnfiriini; — that, being agreed in their premises, 
they eo«ld BOt £Sa Id tlMRr eooelitsions, but through some 

«or in «»».&» p.ip.Ue a» to be readily detecta^ 
And if ther had posaeaed a rocabakry of general ten 

as pradsaiydiiHdai the ■>tiM9Batkaly this would prohL 
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bly have been the case. But as the temiB of this Scienee 
are drawn from common discourse, and seldom care- 
ftilly defined by the writers who employ them» hardly one 
of them has any settled and invariable meaning, and 
their ambiguities are perpetually overlooked. The priB* 
cipal terms are only seven: viz. Value, Wealth, La- 
bour, Capital, Rent, Wages, Pbopits. 

1. VALUE. As value is the only relation with which 
Political Economy is conversant, we might expect all 
Economists to be agreed as to its meaning. There is no 
subject as to which they are less agreed. 

The popular, and far the most convenient, nee of the 
word, is to signify the capacity of being given and received 
in exchange. So defined, it expresses a relation. The 
value of any one thing must consist in the several quauti- 
ties of all other things which can be obtained iu exchange 
for it, and can never remain fixed for an instant. Most 
writers admit the propriety of this definition at the outset, 
but they scarcely ever adhere to it. 

Adam Smith defines Value to mean either the utility of 
a particular object, or the power o{ purchcuing other 
goods which the possession of that object conveya. The 
first he calls ^' Value in use," the second ** Value in ex- 
change." But he soon afterwards says, that equal quan- 
tities of labour at all times and places are of equal Yaloa 
to the labourer, whatever may be the quantity of goods he 
receives in return for them ; and that labour never varioi 
in its own Value. It is clear that he affixed, or thought 
he had affixed, some other meaning to the word, as the 
first of these propositions is contradictory^ and the second 
false, whichever of his two definitions we adopt. 

Mr. Ricardo appears to set out by admitting Adam 
Smith's definition of Value in exchange* But in tbs 
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greater part of hie '< Principles of Political Economy^^' 
he usee the word as ^nonymous with Cost; and by thk 
one ambiguity has rendered his great work a loi^ eoigma. 
Mr. Malthus'*' d^nea Value to be the power of purcha* 
sing. In the yery next page he distinguishes absolute 
from relative Value, a distinction contradiotory to his 
definition of the term, as expressive of a relaHon. 

Mr. M^CuUocht distinguishes between real and eos 
chang^ble, or relative. Value. And in his nomenclature^ 
the exchangeable, or relative, value of a commodity eoih« 
9istB in its capacity of purchasing ;— ^its r^al Value, in tha 
quantity of labour required for its produetion or appro^ 
priatlon. 

All these differences appear to arise from a confusion oC 
cause and effect. Having decided that oommoditicis are 
Valuable in proportion to the labour they have respectively 
cost, it was natural to call that labour their Value. 

2. WEALTH. Lord Lauderdale has defined Wealth 
to be '' all that man desires." Mr. Malthus^ *' those 
material objects which are necessary, useful, or agreeable/* 
Adam Smith confines the term to that portion of the re» 
suits of land and labour which is capable of being accu<» 
mulated. The French Economists, to the net prodwit o{ 
land, Mr, M'CulIoch^ and M. Storch || to those male-> 
rial products which have exchangeable value ; aocordiug 
to Colonel Torrens^ it consists of articles which 



♦ " Measure of Value," p. 1. 

t ** Principles of Political Economy," part iii. sec^ 1. 

{ " Principles of Political Economy,** page 28. 
^ ** Supplement to the Encyclopsdia Britannica," vol. vi. 
p. 217. 

I " Cours d*Economie Politique," tome i. p. 91. Paris edit. 
H " Production ofWealth,"p, I. 
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Utility and are produced by some portion of vcduntaiy 
effort. M. Say * divides wealth into natural and aodaly 
and applies the latter term to whatever is susceptible of 
exchange. It will be observed that the principal difference 
between these definitions consists in the admission or 
rejection of the qualifications * * exchangeable and material." 
It were well if the ambiguities of this word had done 
no more than puzzle philosophers. One of them gave 
birth to the mercantile system. In common language, to 
grow rich is to get money ^ to diminish in fortune is to lose 
money : a rich man is said to have a great deal of money ; 
a poor man, very little : and the terms Wealth and money 
are in short employed as synonymous. In consequence 
of these popular notions (to use the words of Adam Smith) 
all the different nations of Europe have studied every 
means of accumulating gold and silver in their respective 
countries. This they have attempted by prohifaitii^ the 
exportation of money, and by giving bounties on the ex- 
portation, and imposing restrictions on the importationyof 
other commodities, in the hope of producing what has 
been called a <^ fiivourable balance of trade C that is, t 
trade in which, the imports being always of less value thiD 
the exports, the difference is paid in money. A oondaci 
as wise as that of a tradesman who should part with his 
goods only for money, and instead of employing their price 
in paying his workmen's wages, or replacing his stock, 
should keep it for ever in his till. The attempt to force 
such a trade has been as vain, as the trade, if it could have 
been obtained, would have been mischievous. But the re- 
sults have been fraud, punishment, and poverty at home^ 
and discord and war without. It has made nations eoi^ 
sider the Wealth of their customers a source of loss in- 
stead of profit, and an advantageous market a curse iih 

*"Trait6 d'Economic Pol." liv.ii. diap. I.. 
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8|^ead of a blessing ; by inducing them to refuse to profit 
by the peculiar advantages in climate, soil, or industry, 
possessed by their neighbours, it has forced them in a 
great measure to give up their own. It has for centuries 
done more, and perhaps for centuries to come will do 
more, to retard the improvement of Europe than all other 
causes put together. 

: 3. LABOUR. The word Labour signifies both the 00^ 
of labouring, and the result of that act. It is used in the 
first sense when we talk of the wages of labour; in the 
second when we talk of accumulated labour. When used 
to express the act of labouring it may appear to have a 
pncise sense, but it is still subject to some ambiguity. 
Say's definition '^ is '^ action suivie, dirig^ vers un bQt." 
Storch's t ** Taction des facultds humaines dirig6e vers un 
but utile.'* These definitions include a walk taken for. the 
purposes of health, and even the exertions of an agreeable 
eonverser. 

The great defect of Adam Smith, and of our own eco- 
nomists in general, is the want of definitions. There is, 
perhaps, no definition of Labour by any British Econo- 
mist. If Adam Smith had framed one, he would probably 
have struck out his celebrated distinction between ** pro- 
ductive" and ^* unproductive" labourers ; for it is difficult 
to conceive any definition of Labour which will admit the 
epithet ** unproductive" to be applied to any of its sub- 
divisions, excepting that of misdirected labour. On the 
other hand, if Mr. M'CuUoch or Mr. Mill had defined 
Labour, they would scarcely have applied that term to the 
growth of a tree, or the improvement of wine in a cellar. 

♦ " Trait^" Ac. tome ii. p. 506. 
t ** Ck>urs," iftc liv. i. diap. 4. 
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4. CAPITAL. Tliis wordy as might have been expected, 
from the complexity of the notions which it implies, has 
been used in very different senses. 

It is, as usual, undefined by Adam Smith. The general 
meaning which he attached to it will however appear from 
his enumeration of its species. He divides it,* into l%ral 
and Circulating : including in the first what the cajntafisC 
retains, in the second what he parts with. Fixed Capital 
he subdivides into-*^l. Machinety; 2. Shops and other 
buildings used for trade or manu&cture ; 3, Improva- 
ments of land ; 4 Knowledge and skill. Circulating Ca* 
pital he subdivides into 1. Money ; 2. Provinone in the 
hands of the provision^venders ; S. Unfinished materials of 
manufiusture ; 4. Finished work in the hands of the mer- 
chant or manufacturer, such as furniture in a eabinet-nui- 
k^*s shop, or trinkets in that of a jeweller. The follow- 
ing is a list of the definitions adopted by some of the most 
eminent subsequent economists. 

Ricardof — ** that part of the wealth of a country which 
is employed in production ; consisting of food, clothing, 
tools, raw materials, machinery, &c., necessary to give 
eflfect to labour.** 

Malthusj: — <* that portion of the material possessions of 
a country which is destined to be employed with a view to 
profit." 

Say§ — ^^ accumulation de valeurs soustraites i la odd- 
somption improduotive." Cap. 3. ** Machiiievy, neeessa* 
ries of the workman, nutterials." 

Storch[| — *< un fonds de richesses destin^ k la prodio* 
tion mat^rielle.*' 

* Book ii. chap. 1. 

t " Principles of Political Economy," p. 89, 3rd edit 

X " Principles," &c., p. 293. 

§ " Traite," &c., tome ii. p. 454. 

II " Cours," &c., liv. 2. chap. 1. 
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M'CuUooh*^^*' that portion of the produce of induftry 
which can be made directly available to support human 
existence, or facilitate production.'^ 

Millf — ** something produced, for the purpose of 
being employed as the mean towards a further produc- 
tion." 

Tor reus t — ** those things on which labour has been be- 
stowed, and which are destined, not for the immediate sup- 
ply of our wants, but to aid us in obtaining other articles 
of utility.*' 

It is obvious that few of these definitions exactly coin- 
cide, Adam Smith's (as implied in his use of the terra ;. 
for he gives no formal definition) excludes the necessaries of 
the labourer, when in his own possession ; all the rest (and 
perhaps Tnth better reason) admit them. On the ot&er 
hand, Adam Smith admits (and in that he aeema to he 
right) those things which are incapable of productive con- 
sumption, provided they have not yet reached their con- 
sumers. All the other definitions, except perhaps that of 
Mr. Malthus, which is ambiguous, are subject to the incon- 
sistency of affirming that a diamond, and the gold in which 
it is to be set, are Capital while the jeweller keeps them se- 
parate, but cease to be so when he has formed them into fi 
ring : almost all of them, also, pointedly exclude knowledge 
and skill. The most objectionable, perhaps, is that of 
Mr. M'Culloch, which, while it excludes all the finished 

contents of a jeweUer^s shop, would include a raoing-t 

stud. 

Adam Smith, however, is far from being consistent in 
his use of the w(Mrd : thus, in the beginning of hie seoond 
book he states, that all Capitab art dtMiiied fortlMiiiuiin« 

* " Principles," Ac. p. 99. 

t «< Elements," A&, p. 19, Medk. 

t '' Prediifilioii ef Wcdih,'' p. k 
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tenance of prodactive labour only. It is difficult to 
what labour k maintained by what is to be unprodactivdy 
consumed. 



5. RENT. 6. WAGES. 7. PROFIT. 

Adam Smith first divided revenue into Rent» Wages, 
and Profit; and his dividon has been generally followed. 
The following definitions will best shew the degree of 
precision with which these three terms have been em- 
ployed. 

Adam Smith. 

L Rent. What is paid for the licence to gather the 
produce of the land. — Book i. chap. 6. 

2. Wages. The price of labour.— Book i. chap. 5. 

3. Profit. The revenue derived from stock by the per- 
son who manages or employs it. — Book i. chap. 6. 

Sat. (Trcdti (FEcanomie Politique.) 4&ne Edit 

' I. Rent. Le profit resultant du service productif dek 
terre.— Tome ii. p. 169. 

2. Wages. Le priz de I'achat d'un service productif 
indnstriel. — Tome ii. p. 503. 

3. Profit. La portion de la valeur produite, retirfc 
par le capitaliste. — ^Tome i. p. 71, subdivided iatoint^r^ 
profit industriel, and profit capital. 

Stobch. ( Cours (TEconomie Politique.) Paris, 1823. 

1. Rent. Le prix qu'on paye pour I'usage d*un fosck 
de terre. — ^Tome i. p. 354. 

2. Wages. Le prix du travail. — ^p. 283. 

3. Profit. The returns to capital are considered bf"* 
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Storch under the heads, rente de capital, and profit de Ten- 
trepreneur. The first he divides into loyer, the hire of 
fixed capital, and inter^t, that of circulating capital. The 
second he considers as composed of, 1st, remuneration for 
the use of capital ; 2d, assurance against risk ; 3d, remu- 
neration for trouble. — Liv. iii. chap. 2, 8, 13. 

SisMONDi. (Nouveau Prindpesj 8^c.) 

1. Rent. La part de la recolte annuelle du sol qui re* 
vient au propri^taire apres qu'il a acquitt^ les frais qui 
I'oiit fait nattre ; and he analyzes rent into, 1st, la compen- 
sation du travail de la terre ; 2d, le prix de monopole ; 
3d, la mieux valeur que le proprietaire obtientpar lacom- 
paraison d'une terre de nature supirieure k. une terre 
infi&rieure ; 4th, le r^venu des capitaux qu'il a fix^ lui- 
m6me sur la terre, et ne pent plus en retiren-— Tome i. 
p. 280. 

2. Wages. Le prix du travail. — ^p. 91. 

3. Profit. La valeur dont Touvrage acheve surpasse 
les avances qui I'ont fait faire. L'avantage qui r&ulte des 
travaux pass&. Subdivided into int£r€t and profit mer- 
cantile.— p. 94, 359. 

Malthus. {Principles^ SfC.) 

1 . Rent. That portion of the value of the whole pro- 
duce of land which remains to the owner after payment of 
all the outgoings of cultivation, including average profits 
on the capital employed. The excess of price above wages 
and profits. — p. 134. 

2. Wages. The remuneration of the labourer for his 
personal exertions. — p. 240. 

3. Profit. The difference between the value of the 
advances necessary to produce a commodity, and the value 
of the commodity when produced. — p. 293. 
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Mill. (Elements, ^.) 3rd Ed. 

1. Rent. The difference between the return made to 
the most productive, and that which is mule to the least 
prodiictiTe, portion of capital employed on th» IaikL-^ 
p. 33. 

2. Wages. The price of the labourer's share of the 
commodity produced. — p. 41. 

3L Profit. The share of the joint produce of labour and 
stock which is received by the owner of stock after re* 
•pkcing the capital consumed. The portion of the v^iolt 
axmual produce which remains after deducting rent mai 
wages. Remuneraticm for hoarded labour fitip 2, & 

ToRRENs. (Com Trade.) 3rd Bd. 

1. Rent. That part of the produce which is g^ren to 
the land-proprietor for the use of the soil. — ^p. 130. 

2. Wages. The articles of wealth which the labourer 
teceives in exchange for his labour.— p. 83. 

3. Profit. The excess of value which the Snished work 
possesses above the value of the material, implements, and 
subsistence expended. The surplus remaining after tkt 
cost of production has been replaced. — Production of 
Wealthy p. 53. 

M^CuLLocH. (Principles, ^.) 

1. Rent. That portion of the produce of the Mrtk 
which is paid by the fermer to the landlord for tile «se of 
the natural and inherent powers of the soil. — ^p. d6jk 

2. Wages. The compensation paid to laboorert in re- 
turn for their services. — Essay on Rate of Wmges, p* 1. 

3. Profit. The excess of the oommoditaes pmUwed by 
the expenditure of a given quantity of capitai^ 
quantity of capital.— *iVific^#, p. 366. 
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RlCARoo. (Prindptes, ^,) 3rd Ed. 

1. Rent. That portion of the produce of the earth 
which is paid to the landlord for the use of the ori^nal 
and indestructible powers of the bqiL — p. 53. ' 

2. Wages. The labourer's proportion of the produce. 
—Chap. 5. 

3. Profit. The capitdist's proportion of the produce. 
—Chap. 6. 

The first observation to be made on theee defiaitioiu, i», 
that the Rent of land, which ia only a tpeeies of aa exten- 
sive genui, is used aa a genus, and that its cognate ipaciea 
are either omitted, or included under genera to which 
they do not properly belong. Wages and Profits are of 
hiunan creation : they imply a sacrifice of eaae or imm»- 
diatie enjoyment, and bear a raUo to that sacrifice which ts 
indicated by the common ez^wessiooB of ** the rate of 
wages,** and " the rate of profits :" a ratio which has a 
strong tend«)cy to uniformity. But there is another and 
a very lai^e source of revenue which is not the creation of 
man, but of nature ; which owes its origin, not to the will 
of its possessor, but to accident ; which implies no sacri- 
fice, has no tendency to uniformity, and to which the term 
" rate" is eeldom applied. This revenue arises from the 
exclusive right to some instrument of production, enabling 
the employment of a given amount of labour or cajutal to 
be more than usually productive. The principal of these 
instruments is land ; but all extraordinary powers of body 
or mind, — all processes in manufacture which are pro- 
tected by secrecy or by law,— all peculiar advant^ea 
from situation or connexion, — in short, every instrsfiMlt 
of production which is not universally aflcesuble, 
revenue distinct in its origin from Wages or Pi^li(> 
of which the Rent of laod is only a speoiea. Ia tbs 
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sification of revenues, either Rent ought to hare been 
omitted as a genus, and considered only as an anomalous 
interruption of the general uniformity of wages and pro- 
fits, or all the accidental sources of revenue ought to have 
been included in one genus, of which the Rent of land 
would have formed the principal species. Another remark 
is, that almost all these definitions of Profit include the 
wages of the labour of the Capitalist. The continental 
Economists have in general been aware of this, and have 
pointed it out in their analyses of the component parts of 
Profit* The British Economists have seldom entered into 
this analysis, and the want of it has been a great cause of 
obscurity. 

On the other hand, much of what properly belongs to 
Profit and Rent is generally included under Wages. Al- 
most all Economists consider the members of the liberal 
professions under the class of labourers. The whole sub- 
sistence of such persons, observes Mr. M^CuUoch*, is de- 
rived fromWi^es; and they are as evidently labourers 
as if they handled the spade or the plough. But it should 
be considered, that those who are engaged in any occupa- 
tion requiring more skill than that of a common husband- 
man, must have expended capital, more or less, on the 
acquisition of their skill : their education must have cost 
something, in every case, from that of the handicraft- 
apprentice, to that of the legal or medical student ; and 
a Profit on this outlay is of course looked for, as in other 
disbursements of capital ; and the higher profit, in propor- 
tion to the risk ; viz., the uncertainty of a man^s success in 
his business. Part, therefore, and generally far the 
greater part, of what has been reckoned the wages of his 
labour, ought more properly to be reckoned profits on the 
capital expended in fitting him for that particular kind of 

♦ " Principles," ^c, p. MS. 
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labour. And all the excess of gains acquired by one pos- 
sessing extraordinary talents, opportunities, or patronage 
(since these correspond to the possession of land,— of a 
patent-right, — or other monopoly, — of a secret, ^c») may 
be more properly regarded as Rent than as Wages. 

Another most fruitful source of ambiguity arises from 
the use of the word Wages, sometimes as expressing a 
quantity J sometimes as expressing a proportion. 

In ordinary language, Wages means the amount cf^some 
commodity^ generally of silver, given to the laboureV in 
return for a given exertion ; and they rise or fall, as that 
amount is increased or diminished. 

In the language of Mr. Ricardo, they usually mean the 
labourer's proportion of what is produced^ supposing that 
produce to be divided between him and the Capitalist. In 
this sense they generally rise as the whole produce is dimi* 
nished ; though, if the word be used in the other sense, 
they generally fall. If Mr. Ricardo had constantly used 
the word " Wages" to express a proportion^ the only incon- 
venience would be the necessity of always translating this 
expression into common language. But he is not con- 
sistent. When he says*, that " whatever raises the Wages 
of labour lowers the Profits of stock," he considers Wages 
as a proportion* When he saysf, that '* high Wages en- 
courage population ;" he considers wages as an amount. 
Even Mr. M'Culloch,' who has clearly explained the 
ambiguity, has not escaped it. He has even suffered it to 
affect his reasonings. In his valuable essay, ^^ On the 
Rate of Wages J," he admits that "when Wages are 
high the Capitalist has to pay a larger share of the pro- 
duce of industry to his labourers." An admission utterly 
inconsistent with his general use of the word, as express- 
ing i\ie amount of what the labourer receives, wUf^j^iiv 

* •' Principles," S^c. p. 231. t /*. p. 88. 
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has himself observed*^ majr inereMe i^liil6 UMpraporiion 
dimiDishes. 

. A few only hare been noticed of the ambiguities which 
attach to the seven terms that have been selected ; and 
these terms hlive bee6 fixed obi Mt as the mostambiguousi 
but as the moil iiA^ortaht, in the political nomenolature. 
** Supply and Demandi" " Productive and Unproductive," 
^Overtrading/' and very many others, both in political eco- 
Bomy, and in other subjects, which are often used without 
any more ejtplanation, or any thore suspicion of their re- 
quiring it, than the words ** triangle" or " twenty," are 
perhaps even more liable to ambiguities than those above 
treated of. But it is sufficient for the purpose of this Ap- 
pendix to have noticed, by way of specimens, a few of 
the most remarkable terms in several different branches of 
knowledge, in order to show both the frequency of an 
ambiguous use of language, and the importance of clearing 
tip such ambiguity. 



List OF Words bxplained in the above 

APPENDIX. 

Argument. Because.-*^ Reason, Why. 

Can. — See May. Election. 
Capable — See I^ossible, tmpos- Experience. 

sible. Necessary. Gospel. 

Case. Hence. — See Reason, Why. 

Cause.— See Reason, Why. Identical. — See One, Same. 

Certain. Impossibility. 

Chtirdi. May. — See Must. 
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Necessary. 

Old. 

One. 

Person. 

Priest. 

Reason. 

Regeneration. 

Same. 

Sin. 

Thwefbre— SeeWhy. 



Truth. 
Why. 

Whence.— See Why. 

Value. 

Wealth. 

Labour. 

Capital. 

Rent. 

Wages. 

Profits. 
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No- II. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES FOR THE EXERCISE OP 

LEARNERS. 

N. B. In such of the following examples as are not in a 
syllogistic form, it is intended that the student should 
practise the reduction of them into that form ; those of 
them» that is, in which the reasoning is in itself sound : 
viz, where it is impossible to admit the Premises and 
deny the Conclusion. Of such as are apparent syllo- 
gisms, the validity must be tried by logical rules, which 
it may be advisable to apply in the fbllomng order : Ist 
Observe whether the argument be Cat^orical or Hy* 
pothetical ; recollecting that an hypothetical Premia 
does not necessarily imply an hypothetical SyUogism, 
unless the reasoning turns on the hypothesis. If this 
appear to be the case, the rules for hypothetical Syllo- 
gisms must be applied. 2dly. If the argument be cate- 
gorical, count the terms. 3dly. If only three, observe 
whether the Middle be distributed. 4thly. Obserre 
whether the Premises are both negative ; (t. e. really, 
and not in appearance only,) and if one is, whether the 
Conclusion be negative also ; or afBrmaUve, if both 
Premises aflSrmative. 5thly. Observe what terms art 
distributed in the Conclusion, and whether the same ait 
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distributed in the Premises. 6thly. If the Syllogism is 
not a Categorical in the first Figure, reduce it to that 
form. 



1. No one is free who is enslaved by his appetites: a* 
sensualist is enslaved by his appetites : therefore a sen- 
sualist is not free. 

2. None but Whites are civilized : the ancient Germans 
were Whites : therefore they were civilized. 

3. None but Whites are civilized : the Hindoos are not 
Whites : therefore they are not civilized. 

4. None but civilized people are Whites : the Gauls 
were Whites: therefore they were civilized. 

5. No one is rich who has not enough : no raiser has 
enough : therefore no miser is riclr. 

6. If penal laws against Papists were enforced, they 
would be aggrieved ; but penal laws against them are not 
enforced: therefore the Papists are not aggrieved. 

7. If all testimony to miracles is to be admitted, the 
popish legends are to be believed ; but the popish legends 
are not to be believed : therefore no testimony to miracles 
is to be admitted. 

8. If men are not likely to be influenced in the perform- 
ance of a known duty by taking an oath to perform it, the 
oaths commonly administered are superfluous : if they are 
likely to be so influenced, every one should* be made to 
take an oath to behave rightly throughout his life ; but one 
or the other of these roust be the case : therefore either the 
oaths commonly administered are superfluous, or every 
man should be made to take an oath to bdiave rightly 
throughout his life. 

9. The Scriptures must be admitted to be agrwftUe to 
truth ; and the Church of EngUuid k 
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Scriptures : A. B. is a divine of the Church of England ; 
and this opinion is in accordance with his sentiments: there- 
fore it must be presumed to be true. 

10. Enoch (according to the testimony of Scripture) 
pleased God; but without faith it is impossible to please 
Him ; (for he that*cometh to God must believe that He 
iSf and that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him) : therefore, &c. 

11. ^' If Abraham were justified by works, then had he 

whereof to glory [before God :] but not [any one can have whereof 

to glorj] before God :^ therefore Abraham was not justified 
by works. 

12. ^* He that is of God heareth my words; ye therefore 
hear them not, because ye are not of God.'^ 

13. Few treatises of science convey important truths, 
without any intermixture of ecror, in a perspiouoas and 
intere^ng form ; and therefore^ though a treatise would 
deserve much attention which should possess such excel* 
lence, it is plain that few treatises of science do deeerve 
much attention. 

14. We are bound to set apart one day in seven for le- 
ligious duties, if the fourth commandment is obligatory on 
us : but we are bound to set apart one day in seven for 
religious duties; and hence it appears that the fourth 
commandment is obligatory on us. 

15. Abstinence from the eating of blood had reference 
to the divine institution of sacrifices : one of the precepts 
delivered to Noah was abstinence from the eating of blood: 
therefore one of the precepts delivered to Noah was the 
divine institution of sacrifices. 

16. If expiatory sacrifices were divinely appointed be- 
fore the Mosaic law, they must have been expiatory, not 
of ceremonial sin (whicK could not then exist), but of moral 
sin : if so, the Levitical sacrifices must have had no less 
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efficacy ; and in that case, the atonements under the Mosaic 
law would have ** made the comers thereunto perfect as 
pertaining to the conscience;" but this was not the case: 

therefore, &C. [Davisoa on Prophecy.] 

17. The adoration of images is forbidden to Christii^ns, 
if we suppose the Mosaic law designed not for the Israel- 
ites alone, but for all men : it was designed, however, for 
the Israelites alone, and not for all men c therefore the ado« 
ration of images is not forbidden to Christians. 

18. A desire to gain by another's loss is a violation of 
the tenth commandment: all gaming, therefore, since it 
implies a desire to profit at the expense of another, involves 
a breach of the tenth commandment. • 

19. All the fish that the net enclosed were an indiscri- 
minate mixture of various kinds : those that were set aside 
and saved as valuable, were fish that the net enclosed : 
therefore those that were set aside, and saved as valuable, 
were an indiscriminate mixture of various kinds. 

20. All the elect are finally saved : such persons as are 
arbitrarily separated from the rest of mankind by the 
divine decree are the elect : therefore such persons as are 
arbitrarily separated from the rest of mankind by the 
divine decree are finally saved. [The opponent! o^ this ConcUi- 

aion i^nerally deny the Minor Premiic and admit the Major : the sererac 
vould he the more sound and the more effectual objection.] 

21. No one who lives with another on terms of confi- 
dence is justified, on any pretence, in killing him : Brutus 
lived on terms of confidence with Caesar : therefore he 
was not justified, on the pretence he pleaded, in killing 
him* 

22. He that destroys a man who usurps despotic power 
in a free country deserves well of his countrymen : Brutus 
destroyed Caesar, who usurped despotic power in Rome : 
therefore he deserved well of the Romans. 
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• 23. If virtue is voluntary, vice is voluntary: virtue is 
voluntary : therefore so is vice. [Arist.Eth. B. iii ] 

24. A wise lawgiver must either recognise the rewards 
and punishments of a future state, or must be able to 
appeal to an extraordinary Providence, dispensing them 
regularly in this life : Moses did not do the former : there- 
fore he must have done the latter. 

25. Nothing which is of less frequent occurrence than 
the falsity of testimony can be £airly established by testi- 
mony: any extraordinary and unusual fact is a thing of 
less frequent occurrence than the falsity of testimony 
(that being very common): therefore no extraordinary 
and unusual fact can be fairly established by testimony. 

. 26. Testimony is a kind of evidence which is very likely 
to be false : the evidence on which most men believe that 
there are pyramids in Egypt is testimony : therefore the 
evidence on which most men believe that there are pyra- 
mids in Egypt is very likely to be felse. 

27. The religion of the ancient Greeks and Romans was 
a tissue of extravagant fables and groundless superstitions, 
credited by the vulgar and the weak, and maintained by 
the more enlightened, from selfish or political views: the 
same was clearly the case with the religion of the Egyp- 
tians : the same may be said of the Brahminical worship 
of India, and the religion of Fo, professed by the Chinese: 
the same, of the romantic mythological system of the Pe- 
ruvians, of the stern and bloody rites of the Mexicans, and 
those of the Britons, and of the Saxons : hence we may 
conclude that all systems of religion, however varied in 
circumstances, agree in being superstitions kept up among 
the vulgar, from interested or political views in the more 

enlightened classes. [See DissertatioD, cap. i. § 2. p. 912.] 

28. No man can possess power to perform impossibili* 
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ties; a miracle is an impossibility: therefore no man can 
possess power to perform a miracle. [See Appendix, p. 28$.] 

29. A. B. and C. D. are each of them equal to E. F. : 
therefore they are equal to each other. 

30. Protection from punishment is plainly due to the 
innocent: therefore, as you maintain that this person 
ought not to be punished^ it appears that you are convinced 
of his innocence. 

31. All the most bitter persecutions have been religious 
persecutions: among the most bitter persecutions were 
those which occurred in France during the revolution: 
therefore they must have been religious persecutions* 

32. He who cannot possibly act otherwise than he does, 
has neither merit nor demerit in his action : a liberal and 
benevolent man cannot possibly act otherwise than he 
does in relieving the poor: therefore such a man has. 
neither merit nor demerit in his action. [See Appendix, pp. 

286—7.] 

33. What happens every day is not improbable : some 
things against which the chances are many thousands to 
one, happen every day: therefore some things against 
which the chances are many thousands to one, are not im- 
probable. 

34. The early and general assignment of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews to St. Paul as its author, must have been 
either from its professing to be his, and containing his 
name, or from its really being his; since, therefore, the 
former of these is not the fact, the Epistle must be St. 
Paul's. 

35. ** With some of them God was not well pleased : for 
they were overthrown in the wilderness." 

36. A sensualist wishes to enjoy perpetual gratifications 
without satiety : it is impossible to enjoy perpetual grati- 
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fications without satiety : therefore it is impoMible for • 
sensualist to obtain his wish. 

37. If Paley^s system is to be received, one who htm no 
knowledge of a future state has no means of distinguishing 
virtue and vice : now one who has no means of disting^uish- 
ing virtue and vice can commit no sin : therefore if Paley'i 
system is to be received, one who has no knowledge of a 
future state can commit no sin. 

38. The pfrinciples of justice are variable : the appoint- 
ments of nature are invariable : therefore the principles of 
justice are no appointment of nature. [Arift. Etb. B. ▼•] 

39. Every one desires happiness: virtue is haf^iness: 
therefore every one desires virtue. [Ariat. Etb.B. iii.] 

40. A story is not to be believed, the reporters of 
which give contradictory accounts of it ; the story of the 
life and exploits of Buonaparte is of this description: 
therefore it is not to be believed. [Fid§ Ele«enu, p. 2S.] 

41 • When the observance of the first day of the week ai 
a religious festival in commemoration of Christ's resurrec- 
tion, was first introduced, it roust have been a novelty: 
when it was a novelty, it must have attracted notice: 
when it attracted notice, it would lead to inquiry respect- 
ing the truth of the resurrection: when it led to this 
inquiry, it must have exposed the story as an imposture, 
supposing it not attested by living witnesses: therefore, 
when the observance of the first day of the week, &e. was 
first introduced, it must have exposed as an imposture the 
story of the resurrection, supposing it not attested by living 
witnesses. 

42. All the miracles of Jesus would fill more books than 
the world could contain : the things related by the Evan- 
gelists are the miracles of Jesus : therefore the things re- 
lated by the Evangelists would fill ipore books than the 
world could contain. 
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condition of a slave: many of the negroes, however, may 
be happy in the condition of slaves, because they have 
never been accustomed to enjoy liberty. 

51. Whatever is dictated by Nature is allowable : .de- 
votedi]iess to the pursuit of pleasure in youth, and to that 
of gain in old age, are dictated by Nature [ Ariit. Rhet. B. ii.j : 
therefore they are allowable. 

52. He is the greatest lover of any one who seeks that 
person's greatest good : a virtuous man seeks the greatest 
good for himself: therefore a virtuous man is the greatest 
lover of himself. [ArUt. Eth. B. ix.] 

53* He who has a confirmed habit of any kind of ac- 
tion, exercises no self-denial in the practice of that action: 
a good man has a confirmed habit of Virtue: therefore he 
who exercises self-denial in the practice of Virtue is not a 
good man. [ Arist. Eth. B. a.] 

54. That man is independent of the caprices of Fortune 
who places his cliief happiness in moral and intellectual 
excellence : a true philosopher is independent of the ca- 
prices of Fortune ; therefore a true philosopher is one who 
places his chief happiness in moral and intellectual excel- 
lence. 

55. A system of government which extends to those ac- 
tions that are performed secretly, must be one which refers 
either to a regular diyine providence in this life, or to the 
rewards and punishments of another world : every perfect 
system of government must extend to those actions which 
are performed secretly : no system of government there- 
fore can be perfect, which does not refer either, to a regu- 
lar divine providence in this life, or to the rewards and 

punishments of another world. [Warburton*! Divine Legation.] 

56. For those who are bent on cultivating their minds 
by diligent study, the incitement of academical honours is 
unnecessary ; and it is ineffectual, for the idle, and audits 
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are indifferent to mental improvement : therefore the in- 
citement of academical honours is either unnecessary or 
ineffectual. 

57. He who is properly called an actor, does not 
endeavour to make his hearers believe that the sentiments 
he expresses and the feelings he exhibits, are really his 
own: a barrister does this: therefore he is not properly 
to be called an actor. 

58. He who bears arms at the command of the magis* 
trate does what is lawful for a' Christian : the Swiss iu the 
French service, and the British in the American service, 
bore arms at the command of the magistrate ; therefore 
they did what was lawful for a Christian. 

59. If Lord Bacon is right, it is improper to stock a 
new Colony with the refuse of Jails : but this we must 
allow not to be improper, if our method of colonizing 
New South Wales be a wise one : if this be wise, therefore. 
Lord Bacon is not right* 

60. Logic is indeed worthy of being cultivated, if 
Aristotle is to be regarded as infallible : but he is not : 
Logic therefore is not worthy of being cultivated. 

61. All studies are useful which tend to advance a man 
in life, or to increase national and private wealth : but 
the course of studies pursued at Oxford has no such ten- 
dency : therefore it is not useful. 

62. If the exhibition of criminals, publicly executed, 
tends to heighten in others the dread of undergoing the 
same fate, it may be expected that those soldiers who have 
seen the most service, should have the most dread of death 
in battle : but the reverse of this is the case : therefore 
the former is not to be believed. 

63. If the everlasting favour of God is not bestowed at 
random, and on no principle at all, it mutt ^be^beitowed 
either with respect to men's penonat W irilkimflKIll^ 
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th^ir conduct : but '* God is no respecter of persons :" 
therefore his favour must be bestowed with respect to 

men's conduct. [Sumner's Apostolical Preaching.] 

64. If transportation is not felt as a severe punishment, 
it is in itself ill-suited to the prevention of crime : if it is 
so felt, much of its severity is wasted » from its taking 
place at too great a distance to affect the feelings, or even 
come to the knowledge, of most of those whom it is de- 
signed to deter ; but one or other of these must be the 
case : therefore transportation is not calculated to answer 
the purpose of preventing crime* 

65. War is productive of evil : therefore peace is likely 
to be productive of good. 

66* Some objects of great beauty answer no other per- 
ceptible purpose but to gratify the sight : many flowers 
have great beauty ; and many of them accordingly answer 
no other purpose but to gratify the sight. 

67. A man who deliberately devotes himself to a life of 
seusnality is deserving of strong reprobation : but those 
do not deliberately devote themselves to a life of sensu- 
ality who are hurried into excess by the impulse of the 
pasuons : such therefore as are hurried into excess by the 
impulse of the passions are not deserving of strong repro- 
bation. [Arist. Eth. B. tu.] 

68. It is a difficult task to restrain all inordinate desires : 
to conform to the precepts of Scripture implies a restraint 
Ol all inordinate desires : therefore it is a difficult task to 
conform to the precepts of Scripture. 

69. Any one who is candid will refrain from condemn* 
ing a book without reading it : some Reviewers do not 
refrain from this : therefore son^ Reviewers are not can- 
did. 

70. If any objection that can be urged would justify a 
change of established laws, no laws could reasonably be 
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inuntained: but 901116 laws can reasonabl)' be maintained : 
therefore no objection that caa be urged will justify a 
change of established laws. 

71. If any complete theory could be framed, to explain 
the eBUblishmedt of Christianity by buman caa»e«, lucb * 
theory Wontd hare been proposed before now ; but none 
such ever has been proposed: therefore no such theory 
can be firaaied. 

72. He who is content with what he has, is trnly rich : 
a covetous man is not content with what he has: Do cove- 
tous man therefore is truly rich. 

73. A troe prophecy coincides predsely with all the <ar- 
cumstances of such an event as could not be conjectured 
by natural reason: this is the case with the propheoiei of 
the Messiah contained in the Old Testament : therefore 
these are true prophecies. 

74. The connexion of aOul and body cannot be compre- 
hended or explained ; but it must be believed : therefore 
something must be believed which cannot be comprsheodod 
or explained. 

75. Lias lies above Red Sandstone; Red Sandstone lies 
above Coal : therefore LJas lies above Coal. 

76. Cloven feet belonging universally to homed animalit 
we may conclude that this fossil animal, since it appears 
to have had cloven feet, was horned. 

77. All that glitters is not gold : tinsel glitter* : thera> 
fore it is not gold. 

78. A negro is a man: therefore he who murders a 
negro murders a man. 

79. Meat and Drink are necessaries of life : the revs- 
nues of Vitellius were spent on Meat and Drink: tkinh 
fore the revenues of Vitellius were spent OD tha OMIVWtlii 
Of life. 
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80. Nothing is heavier than Platica: feathers are 
heavier than Nothing : therefore feathers are heavier than 
Platina. 

81. The child of Tliemistocles governed his mother; 
she governed her husband ; he governed Athens ; Athens, 
Greece; and Greece, the world: therefore the child of 
Themistocles governed the world. 

82. He who calls you a man speaks truly : he who calls 
you a fool, calls you a man : therefore he who calls you a 
fool speaks truly. 

83. Warm countries alone produce wines : Spain is a 
warm country : therefore Spain produces wines. 

84. It is an intensely cold climate that is sufficient to 
freeze Quicksilver : the climate of Siberia is sufficient to 
freeze Quicksilver: therefore the climate of Siberia is 
intensely cold. 

85. Mistleto of the oak is a vegetable excrescence which 
is not a plant ; and every vegetable excrescence which 
is net a plant, is possessed of magical virtues ; therefore 
Mistleto of the oak is possessed of magical virtues. 

86. If the hour-hand of a clock be any distance (sup- 
pose a foot) before the minute-hand, this last, though 
moving twelve times faster, can never overtake the other; 
for while the minute-hand is moving over those twelve 
inches, the hour-hand will^have moved over one inch ; so 
that they will then be an inch apart ; and while the 
minute-hand is moving over that one inch> the hour-hand 
will have moved over -f^ inch, so that it will still be 
a-head ; and again, while the minute-hand is p^nng over 
that space of -fj inch, which now divides them* the hour* 
hand will pass over i^ inch ; so that it will ttiil be ft-head, 
though the distance between the twohdiminiihiifl; 4^.4^. 
^c, and thus it is pkin we may go on Cmt «fw : ihtn- 
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fore the minute-hand can never overtake the hour-hand. 

[Thia is one of the lopbistical puzzles noticed by Aldrich (the moving 
bodies being Achilles and a Tortoise) ; but he is not happy in bis attempt 
at a solution. He proposes to remove the difficulty by demonstrating that, 
in a certain given timcj Achilles lootiM overtake the Tortoise^ as if any one 
had ever doubted that. The very problem proposed is to surmount the 
difficulty of a seeming demonstration of a thing palpably impossible ; to 
show that it i» palpably impossible, is no solution of the problem. 

I have heard the present example adduced as a proof that the preten« 
sions of Logic are futile, since (it was said) the most perfect logical de^ 
monstration may lead from true premises to an absurd conclusion. The 
reverse is the truth : the example before us furnishes a confirmation of the 
utility of an acquaintance with the syllogistic form ; in which form thepre^ 
tended demonstration in question cannot possibly he exhibited. An attempt 
to do so will eidnce the utter want of connexion between the premises 
and the conclusion.] 

87. Theft is a crime : theft was encouraged by the laws 
of Sparta : therefore the laws of Sparta encouraged 
crime. 

88. Every hen comes from an egg : every egg comes 
from a hen : therefore every egg comes from an egg. 

89. Jupiter was the son of Saturn: therefore the son 
of Jupiter was the grandson of Saturn. 

90. All cold is to be expelled by heat : this person's dis- 
order is a cold : therefore it is to be expelled by heat. 

91. Wine is a stimulant; therefore in a case where 
stimulants are hurtful, wine is hurtful. 

92. Opium is a poison ; but physicians advise some 
of their patients to take Opium : therefore physicians 
advise some of their patients to take poison. 

93. What we eat grew in the fields ; loaves of bread 
are what we eat : therefore loaves of bread grew in the 
fields. 

94. Animal-food may be entirely dispensed with : (as is 

shown by the practice of the Brahmins and of some 

monks;) and vegetable-food may^be entirely dispensed 

z 
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with (as 18 plain from the example of the Esquimaux and 
others) ; but all food consists of animal-food and vege- 
table-food : therefore all food may be dispensed with. 

95. No trifling business will enrich those engaged in it : 
a mining speculation is no trifling business : therefore a 
mining speculation will enrich those engaged in it. 

96. He who b most hungry eats most : he who eats least 
18 most hungry : therefore he who eats least eats most. 

[•SiM Aldrick's CompeDdium : Fallacue : where this is rig'btljr solved.] 

97. Whatever body is in motion must move either in 
the place where it is, or in a place where it is not : neither 
of these is possible : therefore there is no such thing as 

motion. [In this instance^ as well as in the one lately noticed, Aldrich 

mistakes the character of the difficulty : which is, not to prove the truth 
of that which is self-evident, but to explain an apparent demonsttatioa 
militating against that which nevertheless no one ever doubted. He asp 
in this case, *' solvitur ambulando ;" but (pace taoti viri) this is no solu- 
tion at all, but is the very thing which consiUutet the difficulty in question ; 
for it is precisely becaute we know the possibility of motion, that a seem- 
ing proof of its impossibility produces perplexity. — See Introduction, p. 4.] 

98. All vegetables grow roost in the increase of the 
moon : hair is a vegetable : therefore hair grows most in 
the increase of the moon. 

99. Most of the studies pursued at Oxford conduce to 
the improvement of the mind : all the works of the most 
celebrated ancients are among the studies pursued at Ox- 
ford : therefore some of the works of the most celebrated 
ancients conduce to the improvement of the mind. 

100. Some poisons are v^etable : no poisons are use- 
ful drugs: therefore, some useful drugs are not vegetable. 

10 i. A theory will speedily be exploded, if false, whick 
appeals to the evidence of observation and experiment : 
Craniology appeals to this evidence : theref(»'e, if Cranio- 
logy be a false theory, it will speedily be exploded. 

102. Wilkes was a favourite with the populace ; he wbo 
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is a favourite with the populace must understand how to 
manage them ; he who understands how to manage them» 
must be well acquainted with their character : he who 
is well acquainted with their character, must hold them in 
contempt : therefore Wilkes must have held the populace 
in contempt. 

103. To discover whether man has any moral sense, he 
should be viewed in that state in which all his faculties 
are most fully developed : the civilized state is that in 
which all man's faculties are most fully developed : there- 
fore, to discover whether man has any moral sense, he 
should be viewed in a civilized state. 

104. Revenge, Robbery, Adultery, Infanticide, Sjcc. 
have been countenanced by public opinion in several coun- 
tries : all the crimes we know of are Revenge, Robbery, 
Adultery, Infanticide, ^c. : therefore, all the crimes we 
know of have been countenanced by public opinion in 
several countries. 
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PRINCIPAL TECHNICAL TERMS, 



Msiraclion. — The act of* dra^ving off'' in thought, and attend* 
lug to separately, some portion of an object presented to 
the mind, page 60. 

Accident — In its widest technical sense, any thing that is attri- 
buted to another, and can only be conceived as belonging 
to some substance (in which sense it is opposed to " Sub- 
stance'') : in its narrower and more properly logical sense, 
a Predicable which may be present or absent, the essence 
of the Species remaining the same, 66. 

Accidental Definition, — A definition which assigns the Proper- 
ties of a Species, or the Accidents of an Individual ; it is 

« 

otherwise called a Description, 72. 

^^rmo/tve— denotes the quality of a Proposition which asserts 
the agpreement of the Predicate with the Subject, 77. 

Analogous, — ^A term is so called whose single signification ap- 
plies with unequal propriety to more than one object, 60, 
noU; and 168. ^ 

Antecedent. — That part of a Conditional Proposition on which 
the other depends, 100. 

Apprehenrion (simplej, — The operation of the mind by 'which 
we mentally perceive or form a notion of some object, 54. 

Argument.'^Aa expression in which, from something laid down 
as granted, something else is deduced, 86, 274. 
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CcUegoreTfiatic, — A word is so called which may by itself be em- 
ployed as a Term, 58. 
Categorical Proposition — is one which affirms or denies a Pre- 
dicate of a Subject, absolutely, and without any hypothesis, 
76. 

Common term — is one which is applicable in the same sense to 
more than one individual object, 46, 60. 

Conclusion. — ^That Proposition which is inferred from the Pre. 
mises of an Argfument, 25, 86. 

Conditional Proposition — is one which asserts the dependence 
of one categorical Proposition on another. A conditional 
Syllogism is one in which the reasoning depends on such a 
Proposition, 100. 

Cantequent. — ^That part of a conditional Proposition which de- 
pends on the other. (Consequens), 100. 

Consequence. — ^Tlie connexion between the Antecedent and Con*, 
sequent of a conditional Proposition. (Consequentia), 100. 

Contingent. — ^The matter of a Proposition is so called when the 
terms of it in part agree, and in part disagree, 78. 

Coniradidofy Propositions — are those which, having the tame 
terms, differ both in Quantity and Quality, 81. 

Contrary Propositions — are two universals, aifinnative and negar 
tive, with the same terms, 81. 

Co wt?frjc.— 83 . 

Conoenion of a Proposition — is the transposition of the tenns* 
so that the subject is made the Predicate, and vice versa^ 
83. 

Copula. — ^That part of a Proposition which afiirms or denies the 
Predicate of the Subject; viz. is, or is not, expressed or 
implied, 57. 

Definition. — ^An expression explanatory of that whidi is defined, 
t. e. separated, as by a boundary, from everything else, 71. 

DetcripUon. — ^An accidental Definition, 72. 

D^erence (Difftrentia.) — ^The formal or distinguishing part of 
the essence of a Species, 65. 

Diicoune. — ^Tlie third operation of the mind, Reasoning, 54, 
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Disjunctive Proposition — is one which consists of two or more 
categoricals, so stated as to imply that some one of them 
must be true. A syllogism is called disjunctive, the reason- 
ing of which turns on such a proposition, 112. 

Distributed — is applied to a Term that is employed in its full 
extent, so as to comprehend all its significates, — everything 
to which it is applicable, 43, 78. 

Division^ logical — is the distinct enumeration of several things 
signified by a common name ; and it is so called metapho- 
rically, from its being analogous to the (real and properly- 
called) division of a whole into its parts, 68. 

Dilemma, — ^A complex kind of conditional syllogism, having 
more than one Antecedent in the Major Premiss, and a dis* 
junctive Minor, 116. 

Enihymeme. — ^An argument having one Premiss expressed, and 
the other understood, 121. 

Equivocal, — A Term is defined to be equivocal whose different 
significations apply equally to several objects. ' Strictly 
speaking, there is hardly a word in any language which may 
not be regarded as, in this sense, equivocal ; but the title is 
usually applied only in any case where a word is employed 
equivocally ; c. §•., where the middle teim is used in different 
senses in the two Premises ) or where a Proposition is lia- 
ble to be understood in various senses, according to the va- 
rious meanings of one of its terms, 165. 

Essential Definition — is one which assigns, not the Properties or 
Accidents of the thing defined, but what are regarded as its 
essential parts, whether physical or logical, 71. 

Extreme. — ^The Subject and Piredicate of a Proposition are called 
its Extremes or Terms, being, as it were, the two bounda- 
ries, having the copula (in regular order) placed between 
them. In speaking of a syllogism, the word is oflen under- 
stood to imply the extremes of the Conclusion, 57. 

Fallacy, — Any argument, or apparent argument, which professw 
to be decisive of the matter at issue, while in reality it il 
not, 131, . 
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False — in its strict sense, denotes the quality of a Proposition 

which states something not as itis, 77, 801. 
Figure of a Syllogism— denotes a certain situation of its middle 
term in reference to the Extremes of the Conclusion— The 
Major and Minor terms, 95. 
Cfeneralizalion.'^The act of comprehending under a common 
name several objects agreeing in some point which we ab- 
stract from each of them, and which that common name 
serves to indicate, 61. 

Genus, — ^A Predicable which is considered as the material part 
of the Species of which it is affirmed, 62. 

Hypothetical Proposition — is one which asserts not absolutely, 
but under an hypothesis, indicated by a conjunction. An 
hypothetical Syllogism is one of which the reasoning de- 
pends on such a proposition, 108. 

Illative Conversion — is that in which the truth of the Converse 
follows from the truth of the £xposita,or Proposition g^ven, 
83. 

Impossible, — The Matter of a Proposition is so called when the 
extremes altogether disagree, 81. 

Indefinite Proposition — is one which has for its Subject a Com- 
mon term without any sign to indicate distribution or non- 
distribution, 78. 

Individual, — ^An object which is, in the strict and primary sense, 
one, and consequently cannot be logically divided ; whence 
the name, 68. 

Induction,'^K kind of argument which infers, respecting a whole 
class, what has been ascertained respecting one or more 
individuals of that class, 207. 

Injkr. — ^To draw a conclusion from granted premises, 245. — Set 
Prove. 

Infima Species — is that which is not subdivided* except into 
individuals, 64. 

Inseparable accident— «is that which cannot be separated from 
the individual it belongs to, though it may from the 
Species, 66» 
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Judgment. — ^The second operatioo of the miiid, wheran we pro- 
nounce mentally on the agreemoit and di sa gre em ent of two 
of the notions obtained by Simple AppmriienskMi, 54. 
Logical definition — is that which assigns the Genus and DiflRsr- 

ence of the Species defined, 71. 
Major tenn of a Syllogism — is the Predicate of the condusioii. 
The Major Premiss is the one which contains the Ma|or 
term. In Hypothetical S]^ogisms, the Hypothetical Pre- 
miss is called the Major, 90, 108. 
Middle term of a categorical Syllogism — is that ^th which the 
two extremes of the conclusion are separately compared, 
90. 108. 
Minor term of a categorical Syllogism — is the subject of the 
condasion. The Minor Premiss is that which contains the 
Minor term. In Hypothetical Syllogisms, the Categorical 
Premiss is called the Minor, 90, 108. 
Modal categorical proposition — is one which asserts that the Pre- 
dicate exists in the Subject in a certain mode or manner, 
76. 106. 
Mood of a categorical Syllogism — is the desigrnation of its three 
propositions, in the order in which they stand, according to 
their quantity and quality, 94. 
Necessary matter of a proposition — \& the essential or invariable 
agreement of its terms, 81. 

Negative categorical proposition — ^is one which asserts the dis- 
agreement of its extremes, 77. 

JVominal Definition— is one which explains only the meaning of 
the term defined, and nothing more of the nature of the 
thing signified by that Term than is impUed by the Term 
itself to every one who understands the meaning of it, 78, 
232. ^ 

qpposed.-Tv.o propositions are said to be opposed to each 
other, when having the same Subject and^cate, they 

differ either m quantity or equality, or both 81 
JRiMTt logically Species are oaii^r^ t* ' * 

u»dZ and LividJ, "^"^,^'f'«f♦^*G--«^*y- 
*'s. pan of the Species: rtaUt^ 
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Geniis is a Part of the Species, and the Species of the Indi- 
vidual, 68. 
Particular proposition — ^isone in which the Predicate is affirmed 

or denied of some part only of the subject, 77. 
Per ilcct(2tfn«.— Conversion of a proposition is so called when 
the Quantity is changed, 84. 

Phyncal definition — is that which assigns the parts into which 
the thing defined can be actuall§f divided, 72. 

Predicate of a proposition — ^is that Term which is affirmed or 
denied of the other, 57. 

Predicable.^^A Term which can be affirmatively predicated of 
several others, 62. 

PremUs. — A proposition employed to establish a certain conclu- 
sion, 87. 

Property^-^K predicate which denotes something essentially 
conjoined to the essence of the Species, 65. 

PropoHtion, — A sentence which asserts, t. e. affirms or denies, 
75. 

Prot>e. — ^To adduce Premise's which establish the truth of a cer- 
tain Conclunon, 245. 

Proximitm Genus of any Specie»-^is the nearest or least remote 
to which it can be referred, 64. 

Pure categorical proposition — ^is one which asserts simply that 
the Predicate is, or is not, contained in the Subject, 76, 106. 

Real definition — ^is one whidi explains the nature -of the thing 
defined ; viz. either the whole nature of it (as in Mothema. 
tics), or else something beyond what is necessarily under- 
stood by the Term, 78, 282. 

Quality of a Proposition — is its affirming or denying. This is 
the Quality of the erprenton, which is, 4n Logic, theessential 
circumstance. The Quality of the matUr, is, its being tnte, 
or false; which is, in Logic, accidental, 'being essential 
only in respect of the subject-matter treatod^of, 77. 

Quantity of a Proposition— is the extent in'whieh its Sdbject is 
taken ; viz. to stand for the whole, or 4br a pavt cmly -of its 
Significates, 77. 
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Quation. — ^Iliat which is to be estaUiiAied as a Condasion stated 
in an interrogatiye form, 86. 

Separable acddent — ^is one which may be separated fixim the in- 
dividual, 66. 

Significate. — ^The several things signified by a Common Term 
are its Significates (Significata), 77. 

Singular term — is one which stands for one individual. A Sin- 
gular proposition is one which has for its Subject either a 
Singular term, or a Common term limited to one individual 
by a singular sign, e, g. *' This," 60, 79. 

Sorites. — An abridged form of stating a series of Syllogisms, of 
which the Conclusion of each is a Premiss of the succeed- 
ing, 123. 

Species. — ^A Predicate which is considered as expressing the 
whote essence of the individuals of which it is affirmed, 62. 

SubaUern Species and Genus — is that which is both a Species of 
some higher Genus, and a Oemis in respect of the Species 
into which it is divided. Subaltern opposition, is between 
a Universal and a Particular of the same Quality. Of these, 
the Universal is the Subaltemant, and the Particular the 
Subaltemate, 64, 81. 

Subcontrary opposition — is between two particulars, the affir- 
mative and the negative, 81. 

Subject of a proposition — is that term of which the other is 
affirmed or denied, 57. 

Summum Genus — is that which is not considered as a Species 
of any higher Genus, 64. 

Syllogism, — ^An Argument expressed in strict logical form ; viz. 
80 that its conclusiveness is manifest from the structure of 
the expression alone, without any regard to the meaning of 
the Terms, 88. 

Syncategorematic words — are such as cannot singly express a 
Term, but only a part of a Term, 58. 

Term. — ^The Subject or Predicate of a Proposition, 57. 

True Proposition — ^is one which statea what really Is, 77. 
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Univenal Proposition — is one whose Predicate is affirmed or 
denied of the whole of the Subject, 77. 

UmtHica/.— A Common term is called Univocal in respect of 
those things to whidi it is applicable in the same sig- 
nification, 60. 



THE END. 
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